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Craftsmanship always shows up in the taste. That’s why Johnnie Walker 
Red Label Scotch is so different from any other. Patient and painstaking 
craftsmen protect the traditional quality with unhurried attention to 
even,- detail of fine whisky blending. The result— a consistently rare flavour 
. . . traditionally mellow and smooth. You can taste the difference. 

JOHNNIE WALKER • RED LABEL • SCOTCH WHISKY 

Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof. Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N. Y. 



Keep your hair neat without g rease 

...and prevent dryness, too! 


Wildlife expert Lou Gainey has a hair 
problem even tougher than yours. Florida 
swamp water, sun and wind dry out his hair. 
That’s why he uses Vitalis®. It prevents dry- 
ness, keeps hair neat with greaseless V-7®. And 
Vitalis has a special non-drying alcohol formula 
that fights embarrassing dandruff, protects 
against dry hair and scalp. Try Vitalis! 


White glove test proves difference: New Vitalis 
has V-7. the greaseless grooming discovery. That's 
why it won't rub off even on a clean white glove; 
doesn't leave stains the way ordinary cream and 
oil hair tonics do. 
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General Dual 90 will out-run and 
out-perform any other tire on the road. 
It offers motorists priceless protection 
against punctures and blowouts . . . 
absolute peace of mind on the highway. 

see your GENERAL TIRE DEALER 

or favorite automobile agency 



GENERAL ©[UJ/^IL 90 
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Air Force 105 

Alabama 62 

Amherst 39 
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cover (left) depicts one of 
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► The first weekend of college 
football brings the always- 
fresh excitement of fall; also, 
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animal photographer Ylla, 
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COMING EVENTS 


promise her 
anything . . . 
but give her 



September 19 to September 28 

All limes E.D.T. 


Wednesday, September 2\ 

BASEBALL 

■ New York at Boston, 1:50 p.m. (Mutual). 


★ Color television 
® Television 
■ Network radio 


Friday, September 19 

BASEBALL 

■ Los Angeles at Chicago, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

BOXING 

Si Busso vs. Ortiz, lights, 10 rds., Mad. Sq. Gar- 

■ den, New York, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Oregon ^5t!" at USC (N). 


Hesperia Open, $15,000, Hesperia, Calif, 
(through Sept. 21). 

RODEOS 

Ak-Sar-Ben World Champ. Rodeo, $15,000, 
Omaha, Neb. (through Sept. 27). 

Mid-South Fair. $12,800, Memphis (through 
Sept. 27). 


HORSE RACING 

Maskette Handicap, $25,000, Belmont, N.Y. 
Hanover Filly Stake, trot, $15,000, Lexington, 


Thursday, September 25 

BASEBALL 

■ Detroit at Chicago, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

GOLF 

Alameda Open, $20,000, Alameda, Calif, 
(through Sept. 28). 

HORSE RACING 

Illinois Racing Board, $25,000, Hawthorne. 111. 
Liltle Brown Jug Pace Review, $15,000. North- 
field. Ohio. 

Hanover Filly Stake Pace, $17,500, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Saturday, September 20 


AUTO RACING 

SCCA Grand Prix; Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

SCCA Michigan Miglia Rally, Chicago (also 
Sept. 21). 


BASEBALL 

S New York at Baltimore, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

® Milwaukee at Cincinnati, 2:25 p.m. (CBS) 


America's Cup Races, Newport, R.I. (races con- 
tinue, except Sundays, until one boat has won 
four) tCBS).* 

Natl. Rebel Sailing Champ., Devil’s Lake, Mich, 
(also Sept. 21 ). 

President’s Cup, APBA Unlimited Hydros, 
Washington, D.C. (also Sept. 21). 


Pep vs. Bassey, feathers. 10 rds., Boston. 


Madison Square Garden Rodeo, $78,300, New 
York (through Oct. 13). 

Friday, September 26 

® Kerwin vs. Ryff, lights. 10 rds., Washington, 
■ D.C., 10 p.m. (NBC). 


Colonial Labrador Retriever Trials, Plum Is- 
land, Mass, (through Sept. 28). 


Tex®! a* L Tulane 
Wisconsin at Mit 


HORSE RACING 

Hanover Filly Stake Trot, $17,200, Lexington. 


Saturday, September 27 


Inti. Inv. Game Fish Tourney, San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico (through Sept. 24). 


® BMtfmore^r New York, 1:55 p.m. (CBS). 

® Cincinnati at Milwaukee, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 


EQUESTRIAN SPORT 

Hiram K. Tuttle Dressage challenge trophy, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich, (through Sept. 21). 

FOOTBALL 

Baylor vs. Arkansas at Little Rock, Ark. 
Georgia at Texas (N). 

Georgia Tech at Kentucky (N). 

Maryland at Wake Forest. 

North Carolina St. at North Carolina. 

® Oklahoma St. at Denver (NBC).* 

® Vanderbilt at Missouri (NBC!.* 

Pittsburgh at UCLA. 

Penn St. at Nebraska. 


California at Michigan St. 

Connecticut at Yale. 

Kansas vs. Oregon St. at Portland, Ore. 
Kansas St. at Colorado. 

Louisiana St. vs. Alabama at Mobile, Ala. (N). 
Maryland at North Carolina St. 

Penn St. at Pennsylvania. 

Rice at Stanford. 

SMU at Ohio St. 

® Tennessee vs. Auburn at Birmingham, 4:45 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Texas Christian at Iowa. 

USC at Michigan. 

West Virginia at Oklahoma. 


.. (CBS).' 


, 4:30 


's Handicap, $25,000, Hawthorne, 

tli. 

Boardwalk Handicap, $25,000, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Kssex Fox Hounds Race Meeting, Far Hills, 
N.J. 


TENNIS 

Pacific Coast Champs., Berkeley, Calif, 
(through Sept. 28). 


Sunday, September 21 

BASEBALL 

® New York at Baltimore, 1:55 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Milwaukee at Cincinnati, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

TENNIS 

Pacific Southwest Inti., finals, Los Angeles. 


TRACK & FIELD 

Natl. 30 Km. Walking Champs, Los Angeles. 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

World Champs., finals, Stockholm. 


® The"wo"d A ward! $100,000, Belmont, N.Y., 4:30 
p.m. (CBS). 

C. W. Bidwill Memorial, $35,000; Hawthorne, 
III. 

Pomona Handicap, $20,000, Pomona, Calif. 
Longport Handicap, $20,000, Atlantic City, N.J. 

RODEO 

New Mexico State Fair, $13,500, Albuquerque 
(through Oct. 5). 

Sunday, September 28 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR Grand Natl. Div.. $4,200, Hillsboro, 
N.C. 

USAC Pro. Sports Car Races, Watkins Glen, 
N.Y. 

USAC Big Car Champs., series, Trenton, N.J. 

DOG SHOW 

Westbury Kennel Association, Old Westbury, 
L.I., N.Y. 

EQUESTRIAN SPORT 

Competition for selection of Prix De Nation 
Jumping Team, Fairfield, Conn, (through 
Oct. 5). 


Monday, September 22 

HORSE RACING 

Spokane Derby, $3,250, Playfair, Wash. 


FOOTBALL 

Detroit at Baltimore (CBS).* 

Chicago Bears at Green Bay (CBS). 
Chicago Cardinals vs. New York at 


Buffalo 


Tuesday, September 28 

HORSE RACING 

Bloomsburg Fair Stake Pace, $15,000, Blooms- 
burg. Pa. 


(CBS).* 

Cleveland at Los Angeles (CBS).* 
Washington at Philadelphia (CBS).* 
Pittsburgh at San Francisco. 

See local listing 
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THE RICH LOOK IN KNITS 

Knit shirts of “Orion” and wool are unusually handsome and 
luxurious . . . stay in shape through wearing and washing 


Something new has happened to jersey 
sport shirts. A special blend of 80% 
"Orion” and 20 % wool results in jersey 
shirts that are rich-textured, wonderful 
to the touch, a pleasure to wear. And 
because "Orion”* acrylic fiber has unique 


shape retention, these knits resist stretch- 
ing or shrinking, and are far easier to 
care for when washed. There’s no bother- 
some blocking or shaping needed. Try 
some of these superb shirts. You’ll wear 
them in smart comfort for a long time. 


*"Orlon'' is Du Poni’s registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabrics or sport shirts shown. 


ORLON 






fit, TURN AND P« 


HOUSEofLORDS 

THE ORIGINAL 
4/5 QUART 86 PROOF 

3E> j *1L 


BLENDED 

Scotch Whisky 

ioo%scotch'whiskies 

WILLIAM WHITELEY A C° 

DISTILLERS 
LEITH. SCOTLAND 


A superb blend of 
choice Scotch whiskies selected, 
for natural lightness. 
Aging in sherry-mellowed 
casks adds to the 
delicate bouquet- a rare 
rich flavor! 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 



RAY ELIOT 



Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 


the question: How do you feel about the new rule which 
awards one point for a kick after touchdown or two points for 
a run or pass conversion ? 



University of Illinois 
Ch ampaign-U rba na 
Illinois 


I like the rule and I’m eager to work 
with it. This will put some spice into the 
most uninteresting play in college foot- 
ball. A lot of people have talked about 
abolishing the kick after touchdown, but 
this is a lot better. Iam sure the fans will 
like it as much as I do. 



OTTO GRAHAM 

Insurance Counselor 
Willoughby Hills 
Ohio 



BILL MEEK 

Soutfiern Methodist 

University 

Dallas 



JACK CURTICE 

Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


This puts additional responsibility on the 
quarterback. Can’t you hear the Monday- 
morning quarterbacks if his call back- 
fires? If I were the first to score I’d lack 
for one point and put the pressure on the 
other team. Three yards near the goal line 
& a long way to go. 


I don’t like it. The rule came as a sur- 
prise to all of us. It is going to take 
more of the foot out of football. Some 
claim that this will bring back the field 
goal. I don’t think so because it takes 
too much time to develop a field goal 
specialist. 


I was a member of the committee that 
made this rule. Naturally, I like it. We 
have taken a stereotyped situation and 
put life into it. We have something new 
that adds tremendously to the game 
and makes the quarterback really worry 
about what he should do. 



FRANK CAMP 

University of 

Louisville 

Louisville 



Many of the coaches don’t like it. That 
includes me. We will have to spend too 
much time working out a defense against 
spread formations. And we have to be 
ready with our own special plays after 
touchdown. This is the one play that can 
crucify the coach. 


Had I been on the rules committee, I 
would never have voted for this rule. 
However, those who did are good foot- 
ball men. My reaction on any change 
is first, can it be enforced, and second, 
is it fair to all? If the answer is yes, 
the change is good. 


Although this modification of the kick 
after touchdown is going to put a lot of 
coaches on the spot, I like it. The rule 
will help football in the over-all picture. 
Coaches will come up with a lot of new 
formations. We will all have to work a 
little harder. 



MURRAY WARMATH 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 



FOREST 

EVASHEVSKI 

State University 
of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 



MIKE HOLOVAK 

Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


The change is terrific for spectator appeal, 
and I am for it. Should we placekick for 
one point or go all out for two points? 
The conservative coaches will kick be- 
cause their chances for one point are 80 
to 90%. The chances for two points on a 
pass or running play are only 50%. 


I can’t tell you that I like or dislike 
the rule. We tried it in spring practice. 
The percentage of points scored totaled 
about the same either way. The rule 
might make the game more interesting 
or it could be a dud. It does put more 
pressure on coaches. 


More than ever before it leaves the door 
wide open for the Monday-morning 
quarterbacks. If a team scores first, goes 
for two points on a pass or running play 
and doesn’t make it, the coach will real- 
ly be in Dutch. I admit it will be good 
for the fans. 
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Rainf air y our 

light- as- a- feather, 

go- every where 
coa . 



CAMPUS— Handsome as a 
sportscar. Fine combed cot- 
ton gabardine, patch pock- 
ets, ticket pocket and color- 
ful plaid lining. Zelan 
water-repellent. S23.95 


There’s a Q perfect style, perfect fabric, 
T' perfect weight just for you. 


Weather never troubles the man in a RAINFAIR coat. 

This is the coat for brisk, bright, or rainy days. The season's favorite 
is Campus. There’s jaunty, youthful dash in the fashionable, 

_ knee length. You'll welcome the handsome good -£i 

looks, distinctive fabrics and luxury tailoring 
you get from RAINFAIR. 

HIGHLANDER — light- 




Rai 


Rain-topcoats — important part of every man's wardrobe. At fine stores 
everywhere. Write for name of nearest dealer. 


RAINFAIR, INC., Racine, Wisconsin 



HOMECOMING 

GAMES 


EAST 

Amherst vs. Williams, Nov. 15, Amherst, 
Mass.; score last year: 14-39. 

Army vs. Virginia, Oct. 18, West Point, 
N.Y.; score last year: 20-12. 

Boston vs. Navy, Oct. 4, Boston ; no game 
last year. 

Brown vs. Dartmouth, Oct. 11, Provi- 
dence; score last year: 0-35. 

Colgate vs. Rutgers, Oct. 4, Hamilton, 
N.Y.; score last year: 6-48. 

Columbia vs. Harvard, Oct. 18, New 
York City; score last year: 6-19. 
Connecticut vs. Maine, Oct. 18, Storrs, 
Conn.; score last year: 19-0. 

Dartmouth vs. Columbia, Nov. 8, Han- 
over, N.H.; score last year: 7-0. 

H o ly C ross vs. Boston U niversity, 0 ct. 25, 
Worcester, Mass.; score last year: 28-35. 
Lafayette vs. Temple, Oct. 18, Easton, 
Pa.; score last year: 12-13. 

Lehigh vs. Delaware, Sept. 27, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; score last year: 19-14. 
Massachusetts vs. Connecticut, Oct. 11, 
Amherst, Mass.; score last year: 6-19. 
Navy vs. William & Mary, Sept. 27, An- 
napolis, Md.; score last year: 33-6. 
Pennsylvania vs. Princeton, Oct. 11, 
Philadelphia; score last year: 9-13. 

Penn State vs. Marquette, Oct. 11, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa.; score last year: 20-7. 
Pittsburgh vs. West Virginia, Ocl. 18, 
Pittsburgh; score last year: 6-7. 
Princeton vs. Harvard, Nov. 8, Prince- 
ton, N.J.; score last year: 28-20. 

Rutgers vs. Bucknell, Oct. 18, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; no game last year. 
Syracuse vs. Colgate, Nov. 15, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; score last year: 34-6. 

Villanova vs. Detroit, Oct. 11, Villanova, 
Pa.; score last year: 7-16. 

Wesleyan vs. Amherst, Oct. 25, Middle- 
town, Conn.; score last year: 0-21. 
Williams vs. Wesleyan, Nov. 8, Williams- 
town, Mass.; score last year: 28-13. 

MIDWEST 

Cincinnati vs. Oklahoma State, Oct. 25, 
Cincinnati; no game last year. 

Dayton vs. Ohio U., Oct. 11, Dayton; no 
game last year. 
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Detroit vs. Arizona State, Oct. 25, De- 
troit; no game last year. 

Illinois vs. Michigan State, Oct. 25, 
Urbana, 111.; score last year: 14-19. 
Indiana vs. Minnesota, Nov. 1, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; score last year: 0-34. 

Iowa vs. Northwestern, Oct. 25, Iowa 
,City, Iowa; score last year: 6-0. 

Iowa State vs. Kansas, Oct. 11, Ames, 
Iowa; score last year: 21-6. 

Kansas vs. Nebraska, Nov. 8, Lawrence, 
Kans.; score last year: 14-12. 

Kansas State vs. Missouri, Oct. 18, 
Manhattan, Kans.; score last year: 23-21. 
Marquette vs. College of the Pacific, Oct. 
Sir, Milwaukee; score last year: 7-21. 
Miami (Ohio) vs. Bowling Green, Nov. 
1, Oxford, Ohio; score last year: 13-7. 
Michigan vs. Minnesota, Oct. 25, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; score last year: 24-7. 
Michigan State vs. Wisconsin, Nov. 1, 
East Lansing, Mich.; score last year: 21-7. 
Minnesota vs. Illinois, Oct. 18, Minne- 
apolis; score last year: 13-34. 

Missouri vs. Kansas, Nov. 22, Columbia, 
Mo.; score last year: 7-9. 

Nebraska vs. Missouri, Nov. 1, Lincoln, 
Neb.; score last year: 13-14. 
Northwestern vs. Ohio State, Nov. 1, 
Evanston, 111.; score last year: 6-47. 
Notre Dame. No homecoming game or 
equivalent. 

Ohio State vs. Wisconsin, Oct. 25, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; score last year: 16-13. 
Oklahoma vs. Missouri, Nov. 15, Nor- 
man, Okla.; score last year: 39-14. 
Oklahoma State vs. Air Force Acad- 
emy, Nov. 1, Stillwater, Okla.; no game 
last year. 

Purdue vs. Illinois, Nov. 1, Lafayette, 
Ind.; score last year: 21-6. 

Tulsa vs. Texas Tech, Nov. 15, Tulsa; 
score last year: 3-0. 

Wichita vs. George Washington, Nov. 
22, Wichita, Kans.; no game last year. 
Wisconsin vs. Northwestern, Nov. 8, 
Madison, Wis.; score last year: 41-12. 

SOUTHWEST 

Arizona vs. West Texas State, Nov. 1, 
Tucson, Arizona; score last year: 20-21. 
Arkansas vs. SMU, Nov. 15, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; score last year: 22-27. 

Baylor vs. Texas A&M, Oct. 25 (N), 
Waco, Texas; score last year: 0-14. 
Houston vs. Tulsa, Nov. 1 (N), Houston; 
score last year: 13-7. 

New Mexico vs. Arizona, Oct. 18, Albu- 
querque', N.Mex.; score last year: 27-0. 
North Texas State vs. Tulsa, Oct. 25, 
Denton, Texas; score last year: 14-12. 
Rice vs. Army, Nov. 8, Houston; no game 
last year. 

SMU vs. Texas A&M, Nov. 8, Dallas; 
score last year: 6-19. 

Texas vs. SMU, Nov. 1, Austin, Texas; 
^core last year: 12-19. 

Texas Christian vs. Baylor, Nov. 1, 
fort Worth; score last year: 19-6. 

Texas Tech vs. Arkansas, Nov. 22, Lub- 
bocK, Texas; score last year: 26-47. 


Texas Western vs. Arizona, Nov. 15 (N), 
El Paso; score last year: 51-14. 

West Texas State vs. Texas Western, 
Oct. 11 (N), Canyon, Texas; score last 
year: 12-20. 

WEST 

Air Force vs. Wyoming, Nov. 15, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; score last year: 7-7. 
Brigham Young vs. North Texas State, 
Oct. 18, Provo, Utah; no game last year. 
California vs. Stanford, Nov. 22, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; score last year: 12-14. 

College of the Pacific vs. Cincinnati, 
Oct. 18 (N), Stockton, Calif.; score last 
year: 2-7. 

Colorado vs. Nebraska, Oct. 25, Boulder, 
Colo.; score last year: 27-0. 

Denver vs. Brigham Young, Nov. 15, 
Denver; score last year: 6-25. 



MICHIGAN STATE: THE SPARTAN 


Idaho vs. Oregon State, Oct. 18, Moscow, 
Idaho; score last year: 0-20. 

Oregon vs. Washington State, Oct. 18, 
Eugene, Ore.; score last year: 14-13. 
Oregon State vs. Oregon, Nov. 22, Cor- 
vallis, Ore.; score last year: 10-7. 

San Jose State vs. Fresno State, Nov. 
15 (N), San Jose, Calif.; score last year: 
6-13. 

Stanford vs. USC, Nov. 1, Stanford, 
Calif.; score last year: 35-7. 

UCLA vs. USC, Nov. 22, Los Angeles; 
score last year: 20-9. 

USC vs. California, Oct. 18, Los Angeles; 
score last year: 0-12. 

Utah vs. Denver, Oct. 18, Salt Lake City; 
score last year: 7-12. 

Utah State vs. Colorado State, Oct. 25, 
Logan, Utah; score last year: 27-14. 
Washington vs. UCLA, Oct. 18, Seattle; 
score last year: 0-19. 

Washing ton State vs. Oregon St ate, Nov. 
8, Pullman, Wash.; score last year: 25-39. 
Wyoming vs. New Mexico, Oct. 25, Lar- 
amie, Wyo.; score last year: 20-13. END 



Heineken's 

HOLLAND BEER 


Gen. U.S. Importers: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC. 
New York • Chicago • Beverly Hills • Miami 
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Something to cheer about! 




Two Greot Gasolenes for Luxury Driving... True Economy 


Luxury Driving is the end result of all that is 
good in a gasolene, including economy. And 
now. Cities Service offers still another great 
luxury driving feature: New ANTI-RUMBLE, 
contained exclusively in Cities Service Super 
5-D Gasolene. 

New Cities Service ANTI-RUMBLE positively 
ends the mysterious engine rumble afflicting 
some late model cars . . . and at no extra price ! 

Don’t settle for anything less than luxury driving 
with one of the two great Cities Service gasolenes. 


sports illustrated September 22, 



Even Football Was 
Gay in the ’ 90s 


Yesterday ... it took more 
than the (lying wedge to 
dampen game, carefree spirits 

by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 

H igh in the stands sits the Old 
Grad, wringing his blue-veined 
hands and lamenting in his sad, crack- 
ling voice that the game— be it foot- 
ball, baseball, hockey, or whatever it 
is that he used to play in college — 
is changed in practically all essential 
points and invariably for the worse. 
Well, here is one ancient football 
alumnus who declines to subscribe to 
the g x>m. It is more than 65 years 
since I played. The change from the 
good old times brings no resentful 
tears to my eyes. Only in one respect 
do I believe that we oldtimers had 
t.ie better of it: the game as we knew 
it was more fun to play. 

From a modern viewpoint it might 
be charged that we were frivolous in 
our attitude toward a serious mat- 
ter. Watching contemporary gridiron 
practice, I fear that we were guilty 
of lightheartedness. Try as I may, I 
cannot recall to memory, upon the 
faces of my old teammates, that zero- 
hour, Holy-Land-or-bust purposeful- 
ness which is now required facial 
wear for all gridiron athletes. I can 
even remember seeing players smile 
on the field! 

Colleges were receptive to athletic 
endeavors of wide range in the early 
1890s. Among other official intercol- 
legiate sports were rope climbing, 
hon-skip-and-jump and the high 
kick. In this hospitable atmosphere, 
football was a welcome diversion. It 
had been played in a choice few col- 
leges beginning in the early ’80s, and 
bv 1890 it had enjoyed wide expan- 
sion across the country. 

Fundamentally, the football of the 
period did not differ from today’s 
game. True, there was another sys- 
tem of scoring. Forward passing was 
taboo. Interference was a term ap- 
plied only to illegal handling of an 



author ADAMS, at 87, testifies to the 
hardiness of the oldtime breed of player. 


opponent. A culprit caught in the act 
was penalized as he is today. There 
was "guarding” then, which was in- 
terference of another sort. A player 
galloped rhythmically, step for step, 
with the back carrying the ball, ward- 
ing off tacklers as best he might. This 
maneuver was legal. 

Allowing for these minor diver- 
gences, the underlying method was 
the same. Just as in the contempo- 
rary sport, 11 earnest young athletes 
to a side strove to plunk the ball back 
of the enemy goal line in a series of 
downs. The strategy employed was 
primitive. The center rush snapped 
back the ball to the quarterback. The 
quarterback handed it over to a half- 
back. The halfback then ran wide or 
bucked the line as seemed to him 
most opportune and, without any 
particular help from anyone else, per- 
severed on his lonely way until some- 
body on the other side felled him. 
The only variations were an occasion- 
al punt or a rarer drop kick. 

What the individual player did 
was strictly his own business. No ref- 
eree blew a salvaging whistle to save 
him from destruction. (It may be 
that my memory fails, but I cannot 
remember that the referee had a 
whistle.) The ball was out of play 
when the carrier, having decided that 
he could conveniently advance no 
continued 
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OLDTIME football continued 

farther, shouted “down”— and not 
before. As at a signal, every member 
of the opposing team then piled up 
upon the fallen runner with all the 
abandon of bear cubs raiding a honey 
tree. When the victim had been ex- 
humed and the wind pumped back 


into him, the teams lined up again. 

This was fairly rigorous as an or- 
deal. It was as nothing compared to 
the invention of a specialist in mass 
mayhem named Lorin F. Deland. He 
invented the flying wedge in which a 
veritable juggernaut rolled down 
upon a scattered lot of static defend- 
ers, whose only hope was to hurl 



FREDERIC REMINGTON AT YALE. 



•88 TACKLES WERE ABOVE THE KNEE . . . 



BALL WAS ROUNDER THAN TODAY'S . . . 
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themselves at the knees of the thun- 
dering herd. The result was an all- 
time high in carnage. 

The sporting public, then as now, 
loved violence. But a maneuver 
which, twice in an afternoon’s play, 
left a dozen or more stalwarts flopping 
on the greensward like moribund fish 
continued 


Although his name is synonymous 
with the West, Frederic Remington 
was an Easterner by birth and a prod- 
uct of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
At Yale he played end on the 1879 
football team and won laurels as a 
heavyweight boxer. He headed West 
at the end of his sophomore year and 
for several years rode the trail with 
cowboys and trappers. His vigorous 
illustrations of the Old West, noted 
for their accuracy and swift action, 
brought him lasting fame. In 1888 
and 1893 Remington returned to his 
old haunts in New Haven to make 
the football sketches on these pages. 
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OLDTIME FOOTBALL continued 


was a little too much. Protests rose. 
Faculties objected. Anguished parents 
wrote letters to the newspapers. The 
athletic authorities outlawed Mr. De- 
land's wedge, and no attempt was 
ever made to revive it. 

Hamilton College, my alma mater, 
put its pioneer team in the field in 
the fall of 1890. I played right tackle 
and, on a muddy field, was some- 
times shifted to right halfback. As 
an institution, Hamilton leaned to 
classics rather than athletics, not- 
withstanding which we developed 
enough native talent that season to 
defeat both Syracuse and Colgate. 

We started from scratch— not more 
than three of the original candidates 
had ever seen a football before— but 
then, so did most of our competitors. 
I recall with painful vividness the 
remarks of our coach, a crack Prince- 
ton halfback named L. D. Mowry, 
upon his first survey of our extremely 
awkward squad totaling exactly 17. 

“What’s this?” he demanded. 

“The team,” our elected captain 
replied. 

“Where’s the second ‘team?” 

“There isn't any.” 

“My God!” said Coach Mowry. 
“Why did I ever leave Princeton!” 

Pending his recruiting of a reluc- 
tant subsquad, largely by press-gang 



methods, he did contrive to teach us 
the essentials of tackling and line 
breaking. 

Sports were not coddled in those 
days. Our season’s allotment from the 
athletic fund for football was $478. 
Out of this the coach was paid $250 
(which was considered extravagant) 
and the trainer $100. Where the bal- 
ance went, I do not know. But I know 
well enough where it did not go. Uni- 
forms, for example, consisting of thin 
canvas jackets, laced up the front, 
moleskin pants, woolen stockings 
and cleated shoes, were paid for by 
the players, each for his own. Nor did 
the money go into fancy pads, shin 


guards or helmets. These effete pallia- 
tives to violence were unknown to our 
generation. 

We provided our own footballs. 
Twice a day we ran, not walked, one 
mile and three quarters to and from 
training table (bills for board ren- 
dered weekly and personally). Vol- 
unteer labor by the team helped to 
lay out and maintain the field, but 
the college, in a spasm of generosity, 
supplied the goal posts and white- 
wash for the lines. 

How lowly was our status in the 
1890s. No expense money. No under- 
the-table salaries. Not even much 
hero worship. 

No special favors from a sympa- 
thetic faculty came our way. A junior 
might have made three touchdowns 
against Union on Saturday; just the 
same he’d better have his Tacitus 
pat on Monday if he didn’t want a 
low mark. Some of our instructors, 
indeed, were inclined to downgrade 
all football men on the ground we had 
tainted the fair name of Hamilton. 

Our schedule might fairly be de- 
scribed as active. Mondays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays we 
practiced assiduously. Wednesdays 
and Saturdays we met rival institu- 
tions on the stricken field, the contest 
being an hour and a half long with 
but one intermission. It was a rigor- 
ous life, but we survived it. 

It was assumed of a first-team man 
that if he was able-bodied enough to 
start he should be able-bodied enough 
to finish. Consequently, the sub- 
stitute squad was of modest propor- 
tions. Six was a liberal allowance for 
a small college. Our Hamilton out- 
fit listed five, of whom one was the 
business manager (to save on travel- 
ing expenses). 

From these premises it may be ar- 
gued, 1) that the ancient game was 
slower and milder than the modern. 
Or, 2) that the old time players were 
less breakable than today’s prize spec- 
imens. Well, possibly we were. At 
any rate, we felt no desperate need 
to protect ourselves by a panoply of 
armor calculated to make Richard 
Coeur de Lion feel as if he were going 
to the crusades in his nightshirt. 

In a conflict between one of the 
crack elevens of 1890 and a typical 
cash-and-carry team from some well- 
heeled university of the Golden West, 
there is no question as to where the 
odds would be. The score? At a guess, 
about 180-0. Of course, if the mod- 
erns were limited to six substitutes, 
it might be different. end 
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Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 
shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them ? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
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No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
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D uring the last seven months of her 
44-year life, Ylla, the great pho- 
tographer of animals, was in India on 
a journey sponsored by Sports Illus- 
trated. At Bharatpur in March 1955 
she was photographing a bullock race. 
She was riding on the hood of a jeep 
when it struck a hole, jolting her to 
the ground. Hours 
later, in a hospital, 
death ended Ylla’s 
career and silenced 
forever the gay and 
warm personality 
which, wherever 
travels took her, 
made f riends as easi- 
ly with people as 
animals. 

In a last tribute 
(SI, April 11, ’55) 
her friend John 
O'Reilly wrote that 
Ylla “brought ani- 
mals into the living 
rooms of America and European such 
a way that they convey a feeling of 
sharing in wonderful adventures.” 
Thousands of pictures in magazines 
the world over and 13 books stand 
as her lasting memorial. But her leg- 
acy also includes a diary she kept 
faithfully in India. She wrote it as a 
private record and reminder without 
publication in view. 

This fall the diary becomes the text 
of Ylla’s 14th book, with 77 of her 
Indian photographs (Animals in In- 
dia, Harper & Brothers, $10). 

Next week Sports Illustrated 


presents selections from the diary, ^n 
sensitive and observant prose Ylla 
describes a world of maharajas, jun- 
gles, monkeys and elephants. Iler 
words frame a story in pictures within 
the story— four color pages portray- 
ing a dramatic rhinoceros capture in 
one of India’s most jealously guarded 
game preserves. 

Three of Ylla’s 
photographic series 
from India have 
already appeared 
in color in Sports 
Illustrated: the 
mongoose-cobra 
fight (Dec. 20, ’54); 
her last work, the fair 
in Bharatpur (Nov. 
14, ’55); and a tiger 
hunt which Motion 
Picture Director 
John Huston report- 
ed (Feb. 27, ’56). 
Ylla was brave, 
but she did not court danger. She 
knew better than most that wild an- 
imals are wild. O’Reilly told of how 
she once apologized for flinching 
when a charging rhino kept butting 
the back of a truck from which she 
was trying to shoot it — with a cam- 
era of course. 

For hunting for blood was not Ylla’s 
style. In her diary she writes, “Pho- 
tography fills me with a satisfaction 
no dead animal could possibly give.” 

And in her diary and her pictures 
next week Ylla passes that satisfac- 
tion along. 



YLLA AND FRIENDS 
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Advertisement about new Wheaties. 



seats for 2 for four of the year’s 
most exciting sporting events! 

1959 World Series! -all games 
Rose Bowl Game! 

All-Star Baseball Game! 

College All-Star Football Game! 

Air travel costs paid! All tickets free! 
Plus $2,000 in cash for trip expenses! 

Grand Prize in Exciting New Wheaties Sweepstakes! 



Bob Richards, Director, Wheaties Sports Federation, 

Announces . . . 

NEW WHEATIES ALL-AMERICAN 
SPORTS SWEEPSTAKES! 


Over 1,800 prizes! 


No jingles to write . . . no boxtops to mail! 


The opportunity of a lifetime! Your 
chance to win free trips for two to four 
of 19'59’s most exciting sports events! 
As Grand Prize winner of the New 
Wheaties All-American Sports Sweep- 
stakes, you and your companion will 
travel, travel costs paid, to the World 
Series . . . the Rose Bowl . . . the All- 
Star Baseball Game . . . and the 
College All-Star Football Game ! 
You’ll enjoy these sports classics . . . 
and get $2,000 cash for trip expenses ! 
And there are over 1.800 other 
wonderful Sweepstakes prizes! 

12 additional trips for 2 
to major sporting events! 

3 2nd Prizes— Trip for two to 1959 
World Series . . . plus $1,000 for 
trip expenses. 

3 3rd Prizes — Trip for two to 1959 
Rose Bowl Game . . . plus $300 
for trip expenses. 

3 4th Prizes — Trip for two to 1959 
All-Star Baseball Game . . . plus 
$300 for trip expenses. 

3 5th Prizes— Trip for two to 1959 
College All-Star Football Game 
. . . plus $300 for trip expenses. 


l.OOO — 6th Prizes: Motorola 
Pocket Transistor Radio! 



Your personal 6-transistor portable. 
Fits in your pocket or purse. Dash- 
ing break-resistant case. 

800— 7th Prizes: Brunswick 
"Black Beauty” Bowling Ball! 



Dynamically balanced. Used by all 
members of Brunswick’s Advisory 
Staff of Bowling Champions. 

Just write your 
name and address! 

And mail in accordance with simple 
Sweepstakes rules found on specially 


marked New Wheaties “Sports 
Sweepstakes” packages in your store. 
Or write General Mills, Inc., Dept. 
245, 623 Marquette Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minnesota for free copy 
of rules. 

Subject to federal, state, and local laws. 
Get in on the celebration of the introduc- 
tion of a New W’heaties ! Remember 
— no jingles to write, no boxtops to 
mail ... so enter early, enter often! 



Look for this special .Sports Sweepstakes package ! 

Enter today! 
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“ Whole wheat flavor!'" Tastes wonderful with fruit 
and milk ... a naturally nutritious, naturally delicious 
breakfast ... a breakfast you’ll want to enjoy often ! 


WHAT THEY’RE 
SAYING ABOUT 
NEW WHEATIES 



“Sure crisp!" A brand new process, called Radiant- 
Crisping, makes the New Wheatics flakes crisper. 
And they stay crisper in milk for more eating pleasure ! 



“New Breakfast of Champions!" New crisp- 
ness and color. ..same reliable whole wheat 
“New golden color!" You can just tell New Wheatics will taste energy. Start your day tomorrow with 

good the minute you see those bright, crinkly new flakes! New Wheaties— at your grocer’s now! 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 


HORSE RACING— CLEM, with light load for 
himself (113 pounds) and a lighter regard 
for Round Table, upset odds and predic- 
tions in $100,000 United Nations Handi- 
cap at Atlantic City (see page 11,). Hog- 
ging lead for almost all of mile and three- 
sixteenths on turf, Mrs. Adele Rand’s colt, 
under Willie Shoemaker, gobbled up $65.- 
000 first money, set track record of 1 :54Js, 
paid $11, and robbed Round Table of 
chance to become money-makingest Thor- 
oughbred in history. Round Table, carrying 
130 pounds under Ismael Valenzuela, was 
half length off Clem. 

EDDIE ARCARO, denied seat on Round Ta- 
ble in U.N. because of inflamed right leg, 
partially covered disappointment earlier in 
week driving Warhead to victory in $30,- 
200 Discovery Handicap at Belmont. War- 
head, the crowd’s choice, covered mile and 
furlong in 1:51 lugged 124-pound weight 
over finish by head over Grey Monarch. 

vertex, who year ago ran second to 
Promised Land in Roamer Handicap at 
Jamaica on three legs and broken hoof, 
demonstrated how time heals, handily won 
six-furlong American Motors Purse at At- 
lantic City with three-quarter-length edge 
on True Verdict. 


BASEBALL -YANKEES, so everyone could 
relax, clinched American League title by 
winning five out of six games, including two 
straight from those ambitious Chicago 
White Sox. Not news exactly, New York was 
doing the ordinary thing in raising pennant 
for ninth time in 10 years. Any interest left 
in league centered around batting title 
race among Ted Williams, Pete Runnels, 
Harvey Kuenn and Bob Cerv. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES, not SO obliging, 
kept up spyglass-range pursuit in National 
League race, assured believers by winning 
seven, losing but one. Milwaukee, to add 
zest to the whole thing, won four of five, 
helped Warren Spahn win 20th game for 


ninth time, held 6-game lead. Richie Ash- 
burn raised batting average to .342, snatched 
lead from ailing Stan Musial who remained 
at .338. 


BOATING — Columbia, living up to early 
predictions that she was Designer Olin Ste- 
phens’ “better mousetrap" of 12-meter 
sloops, nailed down job as defender of Amer- 
ica's Cup with 4-2 record over venerable 
Vim in final trials off Newport. Although 
summer's record with Stephens-designed 
Vim stands 5-5, Columbia showed better 
going to windward in brisk September 
weather, will go to line against Britain's 
Sceptre this Saturday (see page 16). 


FOOTBALL — Kentucky, one of few teams 
active as seasonal fever broke out spottily 
across nation, won first opening game in 
seven years, bade hapless Hawaii a fond 
aloha after 51-0 rout. Hawaii, though un- 
able to budge even Wildcats' fifth string, 
managed to cross goal line once but play 
was ruled illegal. 

national football league kept mem- 
bers busy as exhibition play continued. Phil- 
adelphia Eagles, leaning heavily on Pete 
Retzlaff. picked off Detroit 31-24, at Nor- 
man, Okla. Washington Redskins beat 
Green Bay Packers 23 14 at Winston-Sa- 
lem. Los Angeles Rams weathered 28-point 
rally by San Francisco at L.A., got moving 
again in fourth period, won 40 38. Chicago 
Cardinals stalked over Pittsburgh 21 7 at 
St. Louis. Chicago Bears, meanwhile, beat 
Cleveland 42-31 at home. 


FISHING - -FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL TUNA 
cup match at Wedgeport, Nova Scotia was 
rousing bust as 23 master salt-water anglers 
from U.S., Mexico, Cuba and British Com- 
monwealth trolled and drifted for three 
days through once-prolific waters, saw a few 


bluefins, caught absolutely none. Tourna- 
ment has come to sorry pass since days it 
attracted as many as 10 teams, rewarded 
contestants with as many as 72 tunas. 

CAPE COD TUNA TOURNAMENT saw more 
luck if no more enterprise as 35 fish weigh- 
ing 3,060 pounds total were taken in three- 
day assembly. Joe Mascari, Boston caff; 
owner, caught largest specimen, 116 pounds' 
worth. 


BOXING — GENE fullmer, awkward Utah 
fighting man short on reach, long on cour- 
age and devoid of technique, parlayed what 
assets he has into unanimous decision over 
ex-Idaho State Collegian Spider Webb in 
10 rounds at Salt Lake City. In match 
billed as "The Fight the Intermountain 
West Demanded,” former Middleweight 
Champion Fullmer waded in close to bottle 
up Webb's skill, offset loss of early rounds 
with brawling finish. Croaked one hilarious 
fan: “This probably set scientific boxing 
back a hundred years.” Observed a blood- 
ied Fullmer: “I won easily. I want Robin- 
son or Basilio next.” 

Ralph (Tiger) JONES, another middle- 
weight hopelessly stalking Champion Sugar 
Ray, deposited to his credit 10th round 
knockout of Michigan Welterweight Mick- 
ey Crawford at Chicago Stadium. Though 
3-to-l underdog going into fight. Jones, 30, 
handed 24-year-old Crawford pillar-to-post 
pummeling most of evening, seemed to 
show why Mickey's ambition to open an 
art studio might be a pretty good idea, un- 
less he sticks to welterweight medium. 

national boxing association, at annu- 
al convention in Las Vegas, elected Dr. 
Ward Wylie president, unanimously adopt- 
ed resolution recommending ex-Heavy- 
weight Champion Ezzard Charles and Tom- 
my (Hurricane) Jackson never be allowed 
to fight again. Neither man, said NBA. is 
physically fit to enter ring. Kid Gavilan, 
32, former welterweight champion in un- 
related action, announced his retirement 
(to teach boxing) after 16 years as pro. 


GOLF — Charlie COE, 34-year-old Oklahoma 
City oil broker, shook off "mental fatigue" 
continued 


focus on the deed . , , 



rained out of cup competition. Corny Shields (left) of Columbia, 
Selection Committeemen Charles Havemeyer and George Ilinman, 
and Vim's Bus Mosbacher take occasion tor soppy round of golf. 


RINGED IN by teammates, French and South African Rugby play- 
ers settle private differences during world championships. Frenchmen 
(black shirts) won five matches during injury-riddled tour for title. 
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Diplomats lose their manners . . . 

Marinated 

Artichoke 

Shells 

FRETFUL FEEDERS fall silent 

as our Marinated Artichoke Shells 
draw near. Eyes glittering, they 
spear one. Two. 

They would eat them all, self- 
respect forgotten, if we did not cry: 
“ENOUGH ! ,! Thus does this hors 
d’oeuvrc affect guests. 

We select our Artichokes with 
care, toss away the leaves like chaff. 
Hollowing out the tenderest bases 
’til only the delicate, munchy shell 
is left. These we place in a mari- 
nade whose secrets shall accom- 
pany us to the grave. 

When its mysterious flavors have 
graced our Artichoke Shells, dip- 
lomats forget their manners and 
hostesses are trampled. 

P. s. This new deli- 
cacy is only one oj over 50 
glorious fine joods , 
hand-picked from the 
four corners oj the 
world. Should your de- 
partment store or specialty shop not have 
Gourmet Foods as yet, complain to us. We 
shall tell you “ where ” by return mail. 

GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 

White Plains, New York 



SCOREBOARD continued 


in finals of United States Golf Association 
amateur championship at San Francisco, 
broke through lead of Georgia's 21-year- 
old Tom Aaron to win 5 and 4 on scheduled 
36-hole round ( see page 18). Said Coe man- 
fully: "If I'm not mistaken, Tommy Aaron 
will be your champion next year. ... I had 
the breaks.” 

DOW fin'STBRWALD, 1958 PGA champion, 
won Utah's $17,000 open with two-foot 
birdie putt on 18th hole for 267 total. Fred 
Hawkins and Arnold Palmer wound up. in 
second-place tie with 268s after Hawkins 
lost 2-stroke lead on Finsterwald at 15th 
and 16th of final day. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS— 

Stirling moss and Co-driver Tony Brooks 
(winner of recent Italian Grand Prix) led 
Aston Martin team to sweep of three top 
places in British Tourist Trophy race at 
Goodwood, covered 353.32 miles in four 
hours for 88.33 average. Roy Salvadori and 
.Tack Brabham were second, Carroll Shelby 
of Dallas and Stuart Lewis-Evans third. 
Victory notwithstanding, Aston Martin 
wound up second to Ferrari in six-race sports 
car world championships. 

EDDIE SACHS of Center Valley, Pa., driv- 
ing Peter Schmidt Special in $32,760 USAC 
Hoosier 100, maintained 92.142-mph aver- 
age, ignored broken windshield and cut 
hands, won top money of $8,990 at Indian- 
apolis. Ranked third in national big ear 
standing, Johnny Thomson, Boyerstown, 
Pa. was second by three-quarters of a mile 
in D-A Lubricant Special. 


OLYMPICS — INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COM- 
MITTEE, matching Red China’s recent pro- 
test resignation from body tit for tat, an- 
nounced Chinese Communists would be 
barred from 1960 Games in Rome. 

Red China’s politically oriented repre- 
sentative to the IOC, Professor Tung Shou- 
yi, huffed off Aug. 19 because of IOC’s si- 
multaneous recognition of Nationalist Chi- 
nese athletes. Chancellor Otto Mayer of the 
IOC said he regretted "the Olympic spirit 
is not better understood in such a large 
country as China.” 


FOR THE RECORD 


boxing HOW ARD KING, t O-round split decision 
over Arl Sudden, heavyweights, Reno. 

RALPH DUPAS, 10-round decision over Johnny 
Gorman, welterweights, New Orleans. 

WILF GREAVES. Canadian middleweigh 
champion. 7-round TKO over Eddie O'Hara, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

CISCO ANDRADE, 8-round kayo over Laura 
Salas, lightweights, Hollywood. 

SAD AO YAOITA, 12-round decision over Leo 
Zulueta, for vacant Orient flyweight champion- 
ship, Tokyo. 


diving - llOIl WEHSTER, Anaheim, Calif , AAU 
National junior platform championship, Ilelle- 


DOG SHOW —CH. SIEFENJA GENHEI M LAZY 
BONES ( basset hound), owned by Chris Teeter, 
Birmingham, Mich., best-in-show, Lehigh Valley 
Kennel Club, Emmaus, Pa. 

fencing — MICHEL PECHEUX, France, masters’ 
world professional epic championship, Brussels. 

golf —TOMMY JACOBS, $20,000 Denver Cen- 
tennial Open, with 266 for 72 holes, over Ernie 
Vossler, 267. 

HORSE racing — QUILL: $61,320 Matron Stakes, 
6 /., by 3 lengths in 1:10, Belmont. Paul Bailey 

CASTE: Manly Steeplechase H., 2 m., by I 
length, in 1:00, William DuPont Jr. estate, Fair 
mu. Md. 

ARCANDY: $28,700 Midwest H„ 6)4 by 
head, In 1:15 3/5, Hawthorne. John Sellers up. 
ALCIDE: St. Leyer. 1 m. 6 f. 13 2 yds., by 8 
lengths, in 3:05. 4, Doncaster, England. Harry 


HORSE SHOW— SETTING SUN: Tennessee 
Walking Horse World championship. Owned by 
M. M. Bullard, Newport, Tenn., ridden by Sam 
Paschall, at Shelbyville, Tenn. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS — CHUCK 
DAIGH and Lance Reventlow, in Scarabs, one- 
two in 115.5-m. Meadowdale feature, Carpen- 
tersvilte. III. Daigh averaged 85.55 for 35 laps. 
WALTER HANSGEN, regional SCCA iS-min. 
sports-car race, in D Jaguar, with 81.5 average, 
Bridqehamptan, L.I. 

SPEEDY THOMPSON, 100-m. NASCAR, in 
1957 Chevrolet, with 58.5 average for 1:13.20. 
NELSON STACEY, Dai, 
stock cars, in 1957 ChevroU 


LAWN BOWLING PETER PURDEN and ROB- 
ERT SAVAGE, first United States doubles cham- 

f ionships, in five-team round robin. Buck Hill 

alls. Pa. 


tennis BILLY KNIGHT of Britain, upset or.: 
Luis Ayala, Chile, 6-3, 8-10, 7-5, 6-1, at interna- 
tional invitation tournament, Toronto. 

MRS. DOROTHY HEAD KNODE, Fores! 
Hills, N.Y., over Mrs. Thelma Long, Australia, 
1-6, 6-3, 6-4, at Toronto. 



fast romp by Clem puts 3-year-old under fast turn at Monza Grand Prix puts Mike 
finish wire in United Nations Handicap a Hawthorn (14) ahead of Stirling Moss (26) in 
healthy half length ahead of Round Table. their race for world’s driving championship. 
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faces in the crowd . . . 



1NGEMAR JOHANSSON, 
25, undefeated Swedish 
heavyweight, deflated 
high-rankingand unde- 
feated Eddie Mach£n 
with two knockdowns 
plus one knockout in 
first round of match at 
Goteborg, Sweden (see 
page 25). 


SKIP ETCHELLS and his 
wife Mary, odds-ofl fa- 
vorites representing 
the Central Long Is- 
land Fleet, sailed home 
easy winners in the 
North American Star 
championships at O 
ford. Md„ in his bo 
Shnughnessy. 




BOBBY FISCHER. 15- 
year-old United States 
chess champion from 
Brooklyn, tied for fifth 
in interzone tourna- 
ment at Portoroz, Yu- 
goslavia, thus received 
title of International 
Grand Master, unprec- 
edented for his age. 


MICKEY WItIGHT of San 
Diego, Calif, knuckled 
down in 18-hole play- 
off at Dallas Women’s 
Open, shot 71 against 
Beverly Hanson's 74, 
won $1,247 cash and 
mink golf club cove 
valued (somehow) 
$1,000. 




ltOY CAMPANELLA, 
Dodger catcher severe- 
ly injured in car crash 
last January, held first 
official press conference 
to tell reporters of 
steady improvement 
and his hopes of again 
finding a place for him- 
self in baseball. 


bob friend, pitcher 
forthepennant-chasing 
Pittsburgh Pirates, 
helped cause by beat- 
ing Giants and Cubs, 
helped his own by scor- 
ing 20th and 21st wins, 
first National Leaguer 
to reach the 20 mark 


WILLIS TEWKSBURY of 

Deland, Fla,, runner-up 
in last year’s U.S. Sin- 
gles Lawn Bowling 
championships, came 
back with year of prac- 
tice behind him, won 
the title byedging Rob- 
ert Russell at White- 
field, N.H. 





nasn picture* . . . 

FUTURAMIC STR0B0NAR 


Electronic Flash 

The dual transistor Honeywell 

unit that eliminates flashbulbs for good ! 

The new Fururamic Strobonar is so simple to use it outmodes all other methods 
of flashing pictures. This compact unit with permanent flashtube automatic- 
ally recharges itself for each succeeding picture, and the brief flash "freezes” 
movement to give you the sharpest, clearest pictures you’ve ever taken. The 
special quality of Futuramic light is perfect for 
both color and black and white — allows the use 
of daylight color film both indoors and out. And, 
most convenient of all, the Futuramic is com- 
pletely self-contained— it operates on 3 flashlight- 
size batteries or household current, and efficient 
dual Honeywell transistors let you flash your pic- 
tures for less than a penny each. 

The Futuramic can be used with all popular cameras. 

Ask your photo dealer to demonstrate it on your 
camera soon. 

Futuramic Strobonar with 

10' AC line cord s 59 95 

Write for full-color folder to: 

Heiland Division, Minneapolis-Honey well, 

5210 East Evans Ave., Denver 22, Colo. 


Honeywell 

[ii' 
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'COLUMBIA’ RULES 
THE WAVES 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 

T here was never anything even 
remotely like it in the staid an- 
nals of cup racing. As Commodore 
W. A.W. Stewart, chairman of the se- 
lection committee, said, “I’ve seen 
five cup trials, and this time the 
friendship and attitude of the crews 
impresses me most of all.” 

When the crew of Columbia piled 
on the dock from their tender Chap- 
erone, the crew of Vim was waiting 
there, dark-blue shirts stained white 
by caked salt. Minutes earlier, the 
cup committee boat had made a cir- 
cuit of Brenton Cove, formally notify- 
ing each crew that Columbia had 
been selected as defender for the 
17th America’s Cup challenge. 

Before the Columbians reached 
shore, little Buddy Bombard of Vim 
stepped forth and led a fervent hip 
hip hurrah. Harry Sears, head of the 
syndicate which had built the de- 
fender, came up with hand out- 
stretched, exclaiming, “You wonder- 
ful, wonderful guys." For a few mo- 
ments there was a swirling pattern 
of shaking hands and backs being 
pounded, now the tension of the final 
drive was over. As Colin Ratsey put 
it, “Hell, we all know each other. 
We’ve grown up racing together.” 

Gone were the huge impersonal 
professional foredeck gangs of old; 
these crews had really raced each 
other, boat for boat, man for man. 
“That’s what made it so much fun!” 
exclaimed Halsey Herreshoff. And 
that is undoubtedly why the compe- 
tition reached such high levels. 

Never had a group more distin- 
guished itself in defeat than the Vim 
organization. That very afternoon 
they had staged the hardest battle of 


the year; “one of the most exciting 
and finest match races ever sailed,” 
in the words of Vice-Commodore 
George Hinman, who had f*Howed 
every move as a member of the com- 
mittee aboard Versatile. In a north- 
west wind of some 18 knots, with a 
lumpy sea still running from the blow 
which had canceled the previous day’s 
event, Columbia, under the skilled 
hand of Briggs Cunningham, had 
taken the start from Bus Mosbacher 
on Vim. Despite all efforts, the older 
boat was not able to catch up on the 
first weather leg of the twice-around 
windward-leeward course. Yet nei- 
ther did she drop back out of con- 
tention, although a wind shift near 
the mark put her a minute astern. 
Both set spinnakers, and Vim began 
to move: foot by foot she closed the 
gap until the masts were in line, then 
she crept ahead, to lead at the lee- 
ward turn. Again they came on the 
wind, and the speed and power of 
the newer boat told; gradually Co- 
lumbia worked out to weather. Yet, 
miraculously, after some four miles of 
hard going, Vim, on the starboard 
tack, forced Columbia to bear off 
sharply and go under her stern. Be- 
fore they reached the stake boat, 
Columbia had pulled ahead by a 
length. Again, on rounding, Vim drew 
abreast and forged past, to lead for 
the third time. Downhill to the fin- 
ish, it looked like her race; but this 
time Columbia, carrying a smaller, 
flatter chute than on the first leeward 
leg, crept back and ahead to sweep 
across the line— the winner by 12 
seconds. With this on top of her Tues- 
day victory, Columbia led 4-2 in the 
final crucial trials, and there remained 
no doubt she should defend. 

In the eyes of the committee, Co- 


lumbia must have established her- 
self as the superior boat primarily 
through her windward ability. As ve- 
locities increased above 15 knots, so 
did Columbia’s margin of superiority. 
Her power in driving through a build- 
ing sea was very noticeable, and there 
is every reason to expect consistently 
stronger breezes later in the month. 
At the same time, Columbia seemed 
at least as fast as Vim on all points of 
sailing in lighter air, making her the 
better all-round performer. Although 
Vim’s score was higher on starts, in 
the last two races Columbia was best 
on one and was able to break through 
to ultimate victory after losing the 
other. In no way did the helmsman- 
ship or tactics of Columbia suffer, ex- 
cept by direct comparison with Vim’s 
helmsman, Bus Mosbacher, whom 
many were considering touched by a 
special genius. Columbia's crew work, 
while not brilliant, was good by any 
standards. In short, at the end, it 
would have been impossible not to 
have picked her. And it is only fair 
to consider ship and crew a unit. 

THE END OF THE TRAIL 

The victory celebration was quiet. 
The strain of nine races in 11 days 
showed. In the drawing room of the 
baronial mansion overlooking Bren- 
ton Cove and the moored fleet, a ta- 
ble had been hastily set up as a bar, 
strangely at variance with the spar- 
tan training regimen of the summer. 
“I don’t know how many more of 
those I could take,” sighed Briggs 
Cunningham. Corny Shields, forced 
by doctor’s orders to relinquish his 
post as co-helmsman that very morn- 
ing, appeared drawn and tired. Even 
the tough young winch-pumpers 
looked “beat,” in the words of one, 
while taped knuckles and tender 
spots were noticeable. 

The long, watery trail was ended, 
and a defender had been chosen. Now 
thoughts turned to the challenger. 
When a toast was proposed to the 
loser, Bus Mosbacher replied: “May 
your victories continue.” These last 
races had honed Columbia as noth- 
ing else could. Sceptre would be at a 
disadvantage no matter how fast her 
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DEFEND CUP 


SALT-CAKED COLUMBIANS (FOREGROUND: SKIPPER BRIGGS CUNNINGHAM) RECEIVE NEWS 


hull turned out to be. But her capa- 
bilities were still topic A. “I don’t be- 
lieve they can tack with us,” ex- 
claimed Collie Ratsey. ‘‘How can 
they tandem-winch genoa sheets 
across that deep cockpit?” “That 
round bow,” reflected Briggs Cun- 
ningham. “I don’t see how Sceptre 
can be a heavy weather boat. The 
models we tested never went with a 
round bow. And her short keel; she 
should be fast running and reaching, 
but I can’t see how she will go to 
windward. One of us has to be wrong 
—I hope it isn’t us, but I’d like them 
to win if they have the better boat.” 

Meanwhile, the Sceptre camp, al- 
though impressed with what they 


had seen, was unawed. Coldly, John 
Illingworth ticked off an objective 
analysis: “The best of our five suits 
of sails comes up to the average of 
yours. Our gear is quite adequate to 
the job, but we’ve arrived at the 
same answers in a different way. Your 
masts, being extruded in section, may 
be slightly stronger; in average con- 
ditions our single-spreader rig may be 
better because it cuts down windage, 
but in heavy weather the ability to 
keep the upper section straight is of 
paramount importance. And regard- 
ing Sceptre’s cockpit, while we know 
there is a very distinct risk of ship- 
ping water, we think it is worthwhile 
because of advantages we expect. In 


fact, the only thing we’re really wor- 
ried about is our lack of racing in 
close competition; there is no other 
way to perfectly tune a boat, helms- 
man and crew.” 

Come this week, there should be 
quite a bit of action centered around 
that orange-and-white bell over the 
horizon from Newport. In advance, 
there seems to be only one point on 
which all hands agree: may the ves- 
sel which truly deserves victory 
achieve it. Nobody wants or expects 
to see Columbia beaten, but it is cer- 
tain that all American yachtsmen 
would accept defeat in the spirit of 
Vim. Sportsmanship can rise to no 
higher levels. end 
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RETURN OF CHARLIE COE 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 

T he 1955 National Open, as most 
golfers remember, was played 
over the Lake Course of the Olympic 
Country Club in San Francisco, the 
same course which last week was the 
scene of the 1958 National Amateur 
Championship. The ’55 Open was 
one of the most genuinely dramatic 
events in golf history, and its effect 
on any witness was, apparently, per- 
manent. The green ghosts of Ben 
Hogan and Jack Fleck still walk the 
dipping fairways beneath the tall 
pine and eucalyptus and the cypress, 
and as you look down one hole after 
another and see the familiar contours, 
the whole sequence of the stirring 
playoff takes form in your mind and 
you can practically see Hogan and 
Fleck hit their shots and watch the 
ball in flight. 

While the recent Amateur is not 
likely to leave such lasting impres- 
sions on the minds of the spectators, 
it was, nevertheless, a fine and enjoy- 
able championship. It was played 


during a streak of very unusual Cali- 
fornia weather — six straight balmy 
days— and it brought together in the 
final the two men who had consist- 
ently played the best golf during the 
week: the veteran Charlie Coe, a 34- 
year-old oil broker from Oklahoma 
City, and Tommy Aaron, a 21-year- 
old Georgian who had qualified for 
the tournament for the first time. 
Dour and terribly determined every 
step of the way, Coe won the final 5 
and 4 and so regained the champion- 
ship he had won at Oak Hill in Roch- 
ester back in 1949. 

It is a tremendous feat for an ath- 
lete to recapture a national title after 
an interval of almost a decade, and 
in Charlie Coe’s case, returning to the 
top must taste very sweet indeed. 
When he captured the Amateur in 
1949, Coe looked so thoroughly im- 
pressive that many sound observers 
predicted that this would be only the 
first of the many championships the 
spare, laconic Oklahoman would col- 
lect. Over the next few seasons Coe 
won several important sectional tour- 


Photographs by Hy Peskin 

neys and was a finalist in the 1951 
British Amateur, but he never quite 
realized his first promise. Moreover, 
his game then began to slip a discern- 
ible notch and after a while he was 
considered just another capable play- 
er, tough on his good days but very 
erratic and beatable on others. In the 
1957 Masters he hit his low point: it 
took him 86 blows to get around. 
Right after this he decided that he 
would have to tear his swing apart 
and rebuild it then and there if he 
hoped to play the kind of golf he felt 
he still had in him. Over the last 15 
months he has worked like the very 
devil rehearsing and refining his new 
swing— a much shorter and compact- 
er one than his first wood-notes wild 
— and his perfectionistic application 
has accomplished wonders. He was 
low amateur in the Open last June 
and now here he is once again the 
National Amateur Champion. 

As the crowd gathered at the Olym- 
pic Country Club, of course, the sub- 
ject of most discussion was not Char- 
lie Coe but Harvie Ward. Returning 



CHARLIE COE, CLIMAXING GREAT SURGE OF GOLF 


IAL, RUNS DOWN 27-FOOT PUTT TO 


MATCH ON 32ND GREEN 


to the Amateur after sitting out a 
year’s suspension, Ward, the 1955 
and 1956 champion, was out to see 
if he could make it three in a row, 
something that neither Bob Jones nor 
Walter Travis nor Jerry Travers nor 
anyone, for that matter, had been 
able to achieve. Harvie is now a resi- 
dent of San Francisco and he natural- 
ly drew the largest galleries, all of 
them pulling hard for this exceeding- 
ly amiable fellow who may well be 
the finest amateur the world has seen 
since the mid-1980s. In the Americas 
Cup matches, which directly preced- 
ed the Amateur, Harvie had played 
spotty golf, and round by round the 
spectators at the championship were 
wondering when he would strike his 
old, familiar form. He never really 
did. Thanks to his marvelous work 
on and around the greens, he got as 
far as the fifth round. There he went 
down before Ward Wettlaufer, a roly- 
poly powerhouse who was 2 up at the 
turn and played par golf in to close 
out the match on the 16th. 

With Harvie gone, it was a differ- 
ent tournament— both artistically 
and financially, as they say. A rather 
eye-opening format, however, pre- 
sented itself for that Thursday after- 
noon: four collegians were spotted 
in each of the four quarter-final 
matches— Deane Beman of Maryland 
(who had defeated Johnny Dawson); 
Wettlaufer from Hamilton; Dick 
Foote of UCLA (who had eliminated 
Don Cherry and Don Bisplinghoff) ; 
and Tommy Aaron of the University 
of Florida (who had eliminated Phil 
Rogers and Dick Chapman). Beman, 
an energetic little golfing machine 
who hits an average of 400 practice 
balls daily, played Coe and gave him 
a very rough match. Charlie won it 
1 up, gaining the vital advantage 
with a birdie 4 on the 603-yard 16th, 
where the fairway swings from right 
to left in the arc of a crescent. Wett- 
laufer also lost 1 down, bowing to 
Roger McManus of Cincinnati, a 
very poised competitor albeit an au- 
thentic weekend golfer. The other 
two collegians won over two Walker 
Cup players, Foote beating Dr. Bud 
Taylor 4 and 3 and Aaron racing 
away from Charley Kocsis 7 and 5. In 
the Kocsis match Aaron was out in 
33, hitting the ball high or low as he 
wanted to, fading it, drawing it, and 
in short playing every shot in the 
book with confidence and dispatch. 

It was at about this time that nu- 
merous tournament camp followers 
began to claim— oh, they’ll do it 



every time— that they had spotted 
Tommy Aaron at the very beginning 
of the week and had predicted with- 
out reservation that this boy had the 
stuff to go all the way. Aaron is a big, 
broad-shouldered, soft-spoken fellow 
who played T quarterback for his 
high school in Gainesville, Ga. but 
decided to concentrate on golf. His 
father is the professional at the 
Gainesville Club, but this year the 
course was flooded under in the con- 
struction of Buford Dam, and while 
a new course is being built Mr. Aaron 
is selling insurance and his son has 
been driving the 40 miles to the 
course in Athens to get his practice 
in. In the semifinal, where Coe de- 
feated McManus 3 and 2, Aaron 
continued to play wonderful golf. 
Around in 67 in the morning, a real 
score on Olympic, he was even par 
for the nine holes he needed in the 
afternoon to end his match with Dick 
Foote, 10 and 9. This spree placed 
Aaron 2 under par for the 117 holes 
he had played. 

And then the final. In a curious 
way, it pivoted on the 21st hole, a 
difficult 220-yarder where the green 
lies at the foot of a long and deep 
slope. Coming to the 21st, Coe was 
2 up, the margin he had held at the 
end of the morning 18. Aaron had 
not been able to hold his earlier form, 
and Coe, who had been worried and 
uneasy during his semifinal match 
because he couldn’t get into a strong 


and comfortable position at address 
and didn’t know exactly what ad- 
justment to make, had got it back 
(as he later related) on the 11th tee 
by raising his hands at address. This 
minute change got his action in gear 
again and he had begun to hit the 
ball much more freely, and more ac- 
curately. On the short 21st, though, 
it looked like he might be tiring. He 
did everything wrong: pulled his tee 
shot into a bunker, left it there, then 
punched it over the green and final- 
ly overhit his chip coming back be- 
fore conceding the hole to Aaron. On 
the heels of this haggard sequence, 
with his lead cut to a single hole and 
the gallery wondering if the 21st pres- 
aged further troubles for him, Coe 
proceeded to win the match and the 
championship. Playing flawless golf 
— and hitting his long irons especial- 
ly well — Charlie ripped off five holes 
in a row when Aaron suddenly lost 
his concentration and produced a 
mixture of loose and poorly conceived 
shots. The young man pulled himself 
together on the 27th, and from there 
on to the end hit one lovely shot 
after another, but so did Coe. It was 
all over on the 32nd when Charlie 
holed a 27-footer across the green 
for his birdie. Then with the long 
tournament and that long climb 
back to the top behind him at last, 
he took off his cap and smiled. It was 
the first smile Charlie had allowed 
himself all week. end 
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BASEBALL CANDOR 
VIA AIR VENT 


as everyone knows by now, the 
,/x major leagues met in Chicago 
last week to talk over various matters 
of import to baseball’s brass. Nothing 
startling happened at the meetings 
(nor, indeed, was anything startling 
anticipated). The Washington Sena- 
tors stayed in Washington, the Na- 
tional League did not expand to 10 
teams, and the question of reviving 
the player bonus rule was tabled until 
next meeting. 

The only excitement — and excite- 
ment it was— came when Sports- 
writer Bill Furlong of the Chicago 
Daily News sauntered into a hall next 
to the room where the meeting was 
being held, locked the door, flopped 
on the floor next to an air vent, 
cocked his ear and took notes on 



H ABRIDGE TOLD HOW TO HANDLE FRICK 


the supposedly secret discussions go- 
ing on beyond the wall. 

Twice, on Monday and again on 
Tuesday, did Furlong achieve his 
journalistic coup, and thus for two 
days running he had the biggest 
sports story in Chicago. His copy, 
■which was really not nearly so star- 
tling as baseball’s outraged protests 
made it sound, nevertheless had all 


the fascination of a conversation 
overheard on a party line. Baseball 
owners, who like to conduct their 
games in front of as many people as 
possible, are notoriously cautious 
when it comes to speaking their 
minds within earshot of their beloved 
fans, and it was rare fun, therefore, to 
hear them in private, yakking away 
like ordinary mortals with some 
pressing problems in common. 

Herewith, some excerpts from Bill 
Furlong's copy: 

Del Webb of the New Y ork Y ankees 
brought up the matter of expansion 
of the American League. He said 
that the realignment committee — 
which he headed — opposed expan- 
sion. Moreover, he said that the com- 
mittee had not received any applica- 
tions from any club to move. 

The discussion then shifted to the 
Washington Senators and their pro- 
posed move to Minneapolis. The ques- 
tion was where the greatest oppor- 
tunity lies. 

“The trend in Washington is get- 
ting to be all colored,” said Calvin 
Griffith, president of the Washington 
Senators. 

Several times his colleagues asked 
him: "You feel the potential in Wash- 
ington will never be very great?” 

“Yes,” said Griffith. 

“Not even with a good team?” 

Griffith hedged slightly but agreed. 
Moreover, he indicated that the plans 
of Congress to build a new stadium 
for the Senators in Washington were 
not completely to his liking. The new 
stadium . . . would be built near the 
Maryland state line. . . . His clien- 
tele, he said, came from across the 
District of Columbia near the Virgin- 
ia state line. In addition, the Griffiths 
would lose rental from the Washing- 
ton Redskins pro football team. . . . 
So he was not very ecstatic about 
Congress’ plan to build the stadium. 

What would Congress do if it built 
the new stadium and the Senators 
didn’t go for it? 

Griffith felt that if the Washington 



club didn't agree to use the stadium, 
the stadium wouldn’t be built. . . . 

“Let’s remain in Washington 
through 1959,” said one of the own- 
ers, “then review the whole subject 
next summer.” 

Furlong quoted Griffith on the 
question of moving his Senators to 
Minneapolis. 

"It’s in the contract, they’ll guar- 
antee us a million people every year 
for three years,” said Griffith. “But a 
lawyer told me I should have them 
put money in escrow in case we don’t 
draw a million." 

And further: 

Arnold Johnson of Kansas City 
brought up the question of the bonus 
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rule, or draft rule. . . . Throughout 
the rest of the meeting, Johnson 
adroitly steered the discussion. . . . 
The big problem was what the U.S. 
Government would do if the major 
leagues adopted a draft [similar to 
the football draft]. The owners ob- 
viously feared that they’d be hit with 
some sort of antitrust action. . . . 

“If we worked out some reasonable 
formula of a draft and take it up with 
the Justice Department — let’s ex- 
haust that possibility,” urged Arnold 
Johnson. 

But the owners much preferred the 
bonus rule they jettisoned last win- 
ter. Said [League President Will] 
Harridge: “The Commissioner told 
me when we passed that bonus rule 
that it would be hard to enforce. It 
wasn’t six months later before he was 
back saying he couldn’t enforce it.” 

“It was a good bonus rule,” said 
one man, “if it was enforced. It just 
wasn’t enforced. . . . Does anyone 
believe the present system is right?” 

If anyone did, he didn't open his 
mouth. 

And: 

Two other factors bothered the 
American League about the bonus, 
or draft, rule: 1) the attitude of the 
National League; 2) the attitude of 
Commissioner Ford Frick. . . . 

They feared [Frick] would not risk 
angering the National League owners 
by bringing up the subject. Nor that 
he would act as an enforcement agen- 
cy for the old bonus rule. 

“Why not? He’s working for us, 
isn’t he?” said Johnson. . . . 

“I think in the meeting tomorrow 
you should suggest it,” |Harridge| 
said. “I’d like to hear you . . . discuss 



JOHNSON (LEFT) STEERED DISCUSSION 



WRIGLEY SAT, THOUGHT. SAID LITTLE 


it as openly as you did today. You've 
got to be emphatic with him.” “We’ve 
still got to put the Commissioner on 
the spot,” said one man. 

Next day the Commissioner was on 
the spot, and so— at his air vent out- 
side — was Bill Furlong: 

Frick told the assembled owners 
that he had been presented with a 
bill for $150,000 by Robert Coyne, 
an alleged lobbyist, whose working 
address is in New York City. The bill, 
Coyne told Frick, was for his work 
in getting admission taxes to baseball 
games — as well as to movies and 
other sporting events — reduced to 
10% of the admission price. . . . 

“The Commissioner feels that we 
have neither a legal nor a moral obli- 
gation to pay him,” said Frick. 

He acknowledged that Coyne had 
approached him some years ago to 
offer to lobby for a reduction in ad- 
mission taxes. 

"He’s wanted 50, 60, 70 thousand 
dollars,” said Frick. “I told him we 
weren’t interested. I told him if the 
movies get it [the tax reduction] we 
get it.” 

However, Coyne had worked for 
the majors ... to lobby for immuni- 
ty from the antitrust laws for base- 
ball. The immunity bill . . . passed 
the House but not the Senate. 

“In all fairness to the man, he did 
a helluva job for us,” said Frick. 

He stressed that he wanted to be 
fair to Coyne because Coyne’s work 
for the motion-picture operators— in 
getting the tax reduction through 
Congress— also benefited baseball. 

“There’s no question that he did a 
good job on the tax thing,” said 
Frick. “It means that you’re saving 
$100,000 on each million attendance. 
. . . However, I don’t like him coming 


and saying he was representing us 
when he wasn’t.” 

Paul Porter, an attorney who rep- 
resents the major leagues in Wash- 
ington, warned . . . "If it becomes 
known that anybody in organized 
baseball paid a percentage to get the 
admission tax reduced, it would be 
very bad.” 

Later: 

[Frick] mentioned the practice of 
beaming major league games into 
minor league territories. 

“They [the minor leagues] have 
asked me,” he said, “to tell you if 
you are going into a minor league 
city, please don’t go in on the day 
they’re playing a home game. . . . 
They can stand it on Saturday, but 
feel that Sunday will kill them. There 
now. I’ve delivered the message.” 

A nd: 

Frick reported that 1,185 boys had 
been signed as free agents since the 
bonus rule was dropped. Some 366 of 
these boys were paid bonuses exceed- 
ing $4,000. He said that the 16 ma- 
jor league clubs had guaranteed to 
pay $1.5 million in salaries to these 
bonus babies in the next four years 
and $4,790,060 in bonuses. That 
meant that a total of $6,290,060 has 
been ticketed for bonus babies in the 
next four years. 

These figures made the owners 
shudder — and they developed a swift 
sympathy for the bonus rule they 
repealed last December. 

But they put off doing anything 
specific until a future meeting. They 
adjourned, Bill Furlong raced down- 
town to the Daily News office, and the 
other sportswriters waiting in the press 
room were scooped again. END 
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WELL-BREDS IN 
WESTCHESTER 

Expressions of show dogs facing their judges can be mean- 
ingful to dog owners; when the show is on the scale of this 
year’s 41st Westchester, dogs’ expressions can become dra- 
matic. Any hauteur shown in these canine portraits can be 
attributed to the crowd (1,892 dogs) and society. The 
Westchester Kennel Club started in 1907 with 81 members; 
J. P. Morgan (collies) and Richard Harding Davis (bor- 
zois) were first exhibitors; and Founder Harold Willets gave 
a best-of-show award, forgot to record who won it. Vic- 
tory of Merriedip Duke George this year made headlines. 

Photographs by Hans Knopf 



spectators reaching 6,000-odd at peak of day-long show 
crowded the Blind Brook Polo Club grounds at Purchase, 



beolington Blue Andante, owned by 
the William Rockefellers, was runner-up. 


miniature poodle Reese's Pepi shows 
aplomb and alertness equally intermixed. 



great dane Aquehonga All-Spice 
placidly watches rivals during judging. 



standard poodle Mystic Moselle german short-haired pointer 

shows utter disdain of entire proceedings. Robin Crest Chip exhibits working pose. 



Yorkshire terrier, winner of toy 
group, reveals skepticism in the show. 
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N.Y. The first Westchester Kennel Club 
show in 1907 was held on suburban farm. 



bassett hound Cherry Blossom dem- 
onstrates quizzical curiosity of this breed. 



weimaraner Gretchen der Thunderer 
relaxes into grave quiz-show expression. 





saint Bernard Terence, owned by boxer Barrage of Quality Hill, owned 
Nancy Wright, displays saintly patience. by Mr. and Mrs. Jouett Shouse, is intent. 


Newfoundland Little Bear’s Zulu whippet Laguna Lucky Lad, winner of 
Queen expresses open-mouthed wonder, hound group, enacts eagerness to please. 


fc Jtfita 


English sheep dog, owned by Mrs. English cocker Elblac's Bugle dis- 
Marvin Kucker, won best-of-show award, plays interest at winning sporting group. 
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Situation Normal 

O N the EVE of the football season, 
there is evidence, in the Big Ten 
Conference anyway, that conditions 
have shaken down to normal. Tension 
is high at Ohio State and the laughs 
are building at Michigan State. Spe- 
cifically, Coach Woody Hayes has 
blown his top at Columbus and 
Coach Duffy Daugherty has executed 
one of his more elaborate gags at 
East Lansing. 

But Duffy couldn’t have done it 
without Woody. And both are in- 
debted to a score of touring sports- 
writers known as the Skywriters. 

Every year at this time, the Sky- 
writers fly around the Big Ten circuit 
in a chartered plane with Commis- 
sioner K. L. (Tug) Wilson as tour 
director. The arrival of the writers 
is a big event at most camps, with 
eager university publicity men pour- 
ing drinks and passing hors d’oeuvres 
and the head coach himself acting as 
genial host at a scrimmage and a 
press conference later on. 


The routine is pretty much the 
same all around the conference, but 
the other day, Coach Hayes added a 
little something extra. After suffer- 
ing the writers (and Commissioner 
Wilson) to witness about 10 minutes 
of scrimmage, he suddenly shouted to 
an assistant to get them (the writers 
and the commissioner) the hell out of 
there. And out they went. 

Later, at the press conference, Coach 
Hayes apologized. He said a situation 
had arisen on the field that made it 
necessary for him to rebuke (as only 
Coach Hayes can rebuke) his players. 
He did not, said Coach Hayes, like 
to do that in front of people. 

Next day, the Skywriters flew into 
East Lansing. They were met at the 
airport by the publicity men, driven 
to the practice field behind the 76,- 
000-seat Michigan State Stadium. 
As they reached the gate, they were 
stopped by a guard. “Nobody allowed 
in here,” the guard declared, “I don’t 
care who you are. Nobody allowed 
in, that’s Duffy’s orders.” 

The writers cooled their heels for 


about 10 minutes while Fred Stabley 
and Nick Vista, the publicity men, 
looked for Duffy. They finally found 
him hiding in the equipment room. 
Duffy followed them down to the 
gate and faced the writers. 

“I am sorry, men,” he said, “You 
can't come in. I got to say something 
nice to my players, and I don’t like 
to say anything nice to them in front 
of people.” 

P.S. Duffy doesn’t play Woody 
this year— and maybe it’s just as well. 

Another Opening , Another Etc. 

As the Lake Michigan herring gull 
flies, it is a half mile between Mil- 
waukee County Stadium and Mc- 
Cormick Field, but, poetically, they 
are light-years apart. In the stadium, 
the Braves have won a pennant and 
a World Series and expect to win 
more of the same. On McCormick 
Field, 60 Marquette University foot- 
ball players practice with only hope 
as their insubstantial banner. No one 
cheers from the Wisconsin Viaduct 
above them. No one tries to peek 
through the soiled canvas screen 
lashed to the cyclone fence. As the 
old September sun approaches the 
horizon it throws the stadium— the 
Braves are taking batting practice 
preparatory to pasting yet another 
opponent— into deep shadow. But 
even in brilliant sunlight, the splen- 
did prospect of the Braves’ temple 
would not inspire the ragtag Mar- 
quette squad as they scuff, weary 
and parched, through the elm-leaf 
dust toward the showers. 

Not one of the four seniors has ever 
been on a winning Marquette team. 
Caustic Milwaukeeans have turned 
their name like a rusty knife from 
Warriors into Worriers. Marquette 
has the longest losing streak in col- 
lege football — 20 consecutive games. 


They Said It 

archie moore, the light heavyweight boxing champion whose age has 
been a matter of heavy speculation for years, in an interview with Forrest 
Duke of the Las Vegas Sun: “I’m going to tell you something I’ve never 
told any newspaperman and if you print it, on my word of honor, you’ll 
have a scoop. On December 18 I’ll be 19 years old." 

gwen verdon, sinuous dancing star of the musical Damn Yankees, in 
a telegram to Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick: “It’s high lime baseball 
honored Amer ican women, many of whom are ardent fans. A fitting tribute 
would be to have a woman throw out the first ball in the 1 958 World Series.” 

woody haves, Ohio Slate football coach: “Our boys are not great pass- 
ers, and I hope I never have one. A great passing game gels you some 
spectacular victories, but it never wins championships. Here we are going 
for championships.” 
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It would be heartening to relate 
that the student body and the Mil- 
waukee fans have stuck with the 
Worriers through little thick and 
much thin, but such is not the case; 
attendance has sorrowfully declined. 
The faculty have stood staunch, if a 
little distant, but the alumni are ex- 
ercising their mutinous privilege; last 
year Coach John Druze was hanged 
in effigy. Druze may take solace: 
Braves Manager Fred Haney was 
strung up last year, too. 

“This squad has never let down,” 
Druze sighs, searching for something 
positive to say. “It’s been quite an 
experience, but then it’s been a les- 
son in life.” 

So what if four injured backfield 
men, three of them veterans, won’t 
start against South Dakota State 
Saturday. So what about Guard 
Mike Kirby’s newly discovered ulcer 
(“They say they come from worry- 


ing,” quips Mike soulfully). “It’s 
there,” says Captain Bill O’Connell 
mystically. “You just can’t put your 
finger on it, but it’s there. We've got 
it this year.” 

Intangibles, alas, only win ball 
games on the playing fields of Holly- 
wood. South Dakota looks like Mar- 
quette’s easiest game, but Coach 
Druze is not even promising a win 
Saturday. 

Practice over, an assistant man- 
ager doles out dark-brown vitamin 
pills at the dressing room entrance. 
Each man dutifully pops one into his 
mouth as he enters the shower, as 
though concealed in the wondrous 
mixture of chemicals was the elixir 
of victory. Later, they go out into the 
soft twilight, where a Braves pitcher 
on the other side of the valley confi- 
dently throws his warmup pitches in 
front of the Milwaukee dugout, and 
comes the young sound of laughter. 



“ They're going to blame me for putting foreign ingredients in 
my Davis stew, but this sure makes it taste better." 


The Name Is Johansson 

"IMPENDING AUTUMN, the first stir- 

rings of the black bass after sum- 
mer’s long lull, the Yankees and the 
Braves, Columbia and Sceptre, the 
soft sighs of football coaches contem- 
plating Material vs. Schedule — these 
have set the mood of early September 
1958. There was a time when a big 
fight— Rocky Marciano vs. Archie 
Moore, Carmen Basilio vs. Sugar Ray 
Robinson — would have been a major 
theme. This September: no fight of 
anything resembling title stature. 

No one but a wet-eared. Ivy League- 
clad young fellow named Bill Rosen- 
sohn, virgin promoter of the Floyd 
Patterson- Roy Harris fight, was pay- 
ing any serious attention to Goteborg, 
Sweden, where a big Swede by the 
name of, naturally, Ingemar Johans- 
son, was taking on the No. 2 heavy- 
weight challenger, Eddie Machen, in 
a fight that could attract only Swedes. 
Ingemar was an underdog in his 
own home town. 

But the fight attracted, as a mat- 
ter of fact, $280,000 worth of Swedes, 
and every one of them got his patri- 
otic kroner’s worth. Sugar Ingemar 
knocked out Machen in two minutes 
and 16 seconds of the very first round, 
putting him on the canvas three times 
to do it. 

This made Pretty Boy Rosensohn's 
offer of $100,000 for Johansson to 
fight Champion Patterson look like 
very serious money. It boosted Jo- 
hansson, hitherto No. 6 in very specu- 
lative ratings, to a position of equal- 
ity with Zora Folley, No. 1 contender 
if you can forget how Machen and 
Folley evaded each other at San Fran- 
cisco. It made it seem very likely 
that, perhaps late next spring, Floyd 
Patterson will be fighting Ingemar 
Johansson for the heavyweight 
championship of the world. It made 
September on Stillman’s Stoop seem 
almost like old times. 


Triumphant Losers 

L ast week the Commissioner of 
J Baseball took the trouble to list 
— along with members of the New 
York Yankees and the Milwaukee 
Braves — those members of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (yes, Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates) who will be eligible to play in 
the World Series if their team wins 
continued 
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the National League pennant. It was 
hardly more than a gesture in recog- 
nition of a mathematical possibility; 
as of that day, the Pirates would have 
to win all their 13 remaining games 
while the Braves were losing eight 
out of 13. But for a team that was 
seventh in July, that has spent most 
of the last decade in the cellar, and 
that hasn’t won a pennant in 31 
years, it was a moment of sorts. 

The climb of the Pirates has made 
Pittsburgh as happy a city as you 
can find in America just now. For the 
last two weeks, while many a major 
league team has been playing to 
crowds of only 5,000 to 6,000, euphor- 
ic gatherings of 20,000 and 30,000 
have been turning up at Forbes Field 



to cheer their favorites: Second Base- 
man Bill Mazeroski, Pitcher Bob 
Friend (21-game winner), Slugger 
Frank Thomas (35 home runs), and 
Rookie Dick Stuart, whose 15 homers 
since he joined the club July 10 won 
six games. Business ground to a halt 
when the Pirates played day games; 
cab drivers neglected passengers to 
listen to their radios; a clerk put 
a sign in the dog license window of 
the City Treasurer’s Office— WORLD 
SERIES TICKETS SOLD HERE — but had 
to take it down because there were so 
many requests. Wrote a local financial 
expert, letting his attention stray 
from the big board to the scoreboard: 

Sizzle, sizzle, Pirates ball club, 
Now no longer boot-the-ball club; 
Could you be a take-it-all team, 
Make Milwaukee be the fall team? 

Said Branch Rickey, who set out 
to rebuild the Pirates eight years 
ago: “The team has hardened, rip- 
ened. It’s not a fly-by-night outfit. 
The Pirate rise is just a natural de- 
velopment. It has tested the patience 
of a fine public. I’m not predicting 
a pennant for next year, but we’re 
dangerous." 


Next year? Just about everybody 
in Pittsburgh took it for granted. 
Meanwhile, next week, the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce is staging a 
grand civic parade for the Pirates, 
just for finishing second. 

Bertha, Olaf and Carleton 

T3ERTHA THE whale and Olaf the 
walrus live in a tank at Coney 
Island. Bertha is one year old and 
Olaf is 2. Bertha is a white whale, 
but she is not white, she is putty- 
colored, dowdy and unhappy. She 
will become white when she grows up. 
Olaf is brown, furry and happy. He 
swims — languorous, old-worldly — 
on his back looking like an elderly 
Turkish wrestler with his great mus- 
tache and the heavy rolls of fat on his 
neck. Bertha, the melancholy dear, 
does not eat. Olaf, on the other hand, 
slurps up 60 pounds of fish and clams 
a day. Bertha has been offered mack- 
erel, whiting, sand eel, killifish, 
flounder, butterfish, smelt, shrimp, 
scallop and squid ; she has ignored the 
bouillabaissian lot. Dr. Carleton Ray, 
assistant to the director of the New 
York Aquarium, where Bertha and 
Olaf live, gives Bertha 6 cc. of B- 
complex vitamins three times a week 
to stimulate her appetite and keep 
her fit. “Holy mackerel,” he says, his 
favorite expletive, “it’s quite a 
struggle getting a needle into her.” 
Dr. Ray also takes Bertha’s temper- 
ature with a household thermom- 
eter. It is 95°, which is normal for 
Bertha. “The most difficult thing in 



End to End 

The coach took all the credit when 
The team was doing fine, 

But when there was some blame to place 
He laid it on the line. 

—Robert Fitch 


keeping an animal alive in captivity,” 
Dr. Ray says, “is to find the clue to 
its happiness. We have not found the 
clue to Bertha's. But there’s plenty 
of life left in the old girl, yet. She’s 
living off her blubber.” 

Bertha, the first live whale to be 
shown in New York in 60 years, ar- 
rived at Coney a fortnight ago. There 
are four other whales in captivity, all 
on the West Coast. Olaf is the only 
walrus on exhibition in the Western 
Hemisphere and behaves as if he 
knows it; very condescending fellow, 
Olaf, but friendly in an offhand way. 

Bertha was caught in Bristol Bay, 
Alaska last August on Dr. Ray’s 
birthday, by Dr. Ray and three as- 
sociates. “Catching a white whale is 
fun,” says Dr. Ray, “Shipping a 
white whale is a brute.” Bertha was 
caught in the shallow, muddy water 
off the estuary of the Kvichak River 
where white whales loaf. The expedi- 
tion, mounted in two skiffs with ou - 
board motors, cut Bertha out of the 
herd and, keeping always to her off- 
shore side, drove her inshore; white 
whales can swim only 10 mph but are 
deuced tricky. When Bertha was 
driven into three feet of water, a sal- 
mon net was thrown over her. One 
man jumped in the water to keep her 
head up— whales are capable of 
drowning — while another slipped a 
harness over her. “White whales don’t 
struggle,” says Dr. Ray. “They don’t 
want to hurt themselves. They are 
very docile and have large, folded 
and complex brains. Aside from pri- 
mates — us, the great apes and mon- 
keys — small whales and porpoises are 
the most intelligent mammals.” 
Bertha was hauled into the skiff and 
run over to a seepage pool. From there 
she was carried in a sling to a fishing 
boat. From the fishing boat she was 
transferred to a truck, from the truck 
to the first of four planes, where, rid- 
ing on air and foam mattresses, which 
buoyed her 400 pounds as though 
she were in water, and covered with 
damp, muslin sheeting, she was flown 
to a California aquarium and thence 
to New York. Dr. Ray sat up with 
her, wetting her down and feeling her 
tail to determine whether she was 
getting too hot. She did during a two- 
hour layover in Chicago where it was 
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90 . Bertha developed a distressingly 
irritating condition analogous to sun- 
burn there. Now her hide is peeling 
and splotchy and she feels awful. 

Walruses have been known, on oc- 
casion, to eat white whales, but Olaf 
has grandly ignored Bertha; oh, he 
did give her an inquisitive mustache 
rub when she arrived. Dr. Ray be- 
lieves that Olaf may set a good exam- 
ple, since Bertha has proved such a 
delicate, finicky feeder. “If Bertha 
sees Olaf eating,” he says, “she may 
want to see what eating’s all about.” 
When Bertha gets on her feed, Dr. 
Ray is going to make an actress out 
of her. He is going to teach her to 
take food from the hand, to jump 
through hoops, to ring a bell and to 
retrieve on her head which is the way 
whales fetch, anyway. “The only lim- 
it to her learning,” he says proudly, 
“is the ingenuity of the teacher. You 
can teach her in an hour what it 
would take a dog days to learn.” 

But Dr. Ray is disappointed; aqua- 
rium visitors have not appreciated 
Bertha. “Holy mackerel,” he says, 
“I heard one guy say, ‘look at the 
shark!’ I mean, he had read the sign, 
too. They’ll like her in time, though. 
Whales have personality and, people 
want to see things that imitate them- 
selves. But right now they say, ‘So 
it’s a whale. So all right, but what 
can it do?’ People are getting lazy; 
a whale isn’t enough for them any- 
more. We’ll give the people what 
they want to see but do it with taste. 
You know, when aquarists go to bed 
at night they dream about a tank 
nine miles long with a killer whale 
in it. It won’t have to do anything.” 

“Excuse me,” Dr. Ray interrupted 



himself, “I’ve got to go wash my 
hands. I have a date tonight. They're 
always complaining I smell of fish.” 

While Dr. Ray was on his date, 
Bertha was morosely swimming in 


CASE AGAINST DIGNITY: 
NINE IN 10 YEARS 

In February 1949, not long after the 
New York Yankee management startled 
the baseball world by announcing that a 
shopworn clown named Casey Stengel had 
been hired to manage their dignity-con- 
scious New Yorkers, press photographers 
wheedled the new manager into posing 
with a “crystal ball” made of a shiny new 
baseball and a small, bright, light bulb. 
Casey cooperated with the photographers, 
hammed it up pleasantly, struck a perfect 
pose and the resultant picture ran just 
about everywhere. And just about every- 
where critics looked at the picture and 
snorted, “Isn’t that a disgrace? The Yan- 
kees being managed by a character like 
that.” 

Last Sunday in Kansas City, Mr. Sten- 
gel, no longer considered a clown (he’s 
on the board of directors of a bank out 
in California, isn’t he?), said modestly, 
“I realize I couldn’t have done it with- 
out the players.” 

Done what? Why, win his ninth Ameri- 
can League pennant in 10 years, by far 
the best decade of managing in the long 
history of baseball. Now Mr. Charles Dil- 
lon Stengel has won just as many major 
league pennants as Connie Mack and 
Joe McCarthy ever did and has only one 



to go to tie the god of all oldtimers, John 
McGraw. 

No one else saw all this in that crystal 
ball 10 years ago, but maybe old Casey 
did. He was pretty smart then, too. 


circles. When she breached into the 
mild night, she could hear the waves 
rolling in from Portugal to Bay 11, 
the terrible rattle of the roller coaster 
and the wistful piping of the merry- 
go-round. Whales are said to have 
sensitive hearing and Bertha no 
doubt had heard the salmon net sing- 
ing in the dark arctic water, too. 

Pretty Polly 

TT'LSEWHERE in this issue is a story 
on the major league meeting in 
Chicago last week, the meetings 
which were reported in unprecedent- 
ed detail by Bill Furlong, an ingen- 
ious sportswriter who works for the 
Chicago Daily News. By listening in 
at an air vent, Furlong managed to 
score a distinct beat on his sports- 
writing colleagues. His copy, which 
made fascinating reading ( see page 
20), brought a splutter of protest 
from the baseball brass, which seems 
only natural, but it also roused the 
wrath of his fellow sportswriters, 
which is really incomprehensible. 
Furlong was called “unethical,” “a 
rabble rouser,” “a gent’s-room re- 
porter.” A Cleveland sportswriter 


said, “I’m pretty sure the Baseball 
Writers’ Association of America will 
demand an explanation.” 

The Chicago Daily News defended 
its man. A News columnist wrote 
that Furlong’s method abused nei- 
ther ethics nor law, and that the 
hubbub was “symbolic of the enter- 
tainment industry’s attitude toward 
journalism. The baseball owners 
want sports reporters to be parrots 
for their press agents.” 

Well, bless the Daily News for de- 
fending an enterprising reporter, but 
we feel one point should be made 
clear. Naturally, the owners would 
love a cageful of baseball writing par- 
rots, and who can blame them? It 
seems to us that the responsibility 
lies with the reporter who holds still 
and eats the cracker of canned news 
that the owner (and the owner’s pub- 
licity man) rations out. When sports- 
writers lash out at a brother for doing 
a unique job of reporting while they 
sat around in the press room drinking 
coffee and nibbling sandwiches, wait- 
ing for a publicity man to tell them 
what to print, they make themselves 
sound suspiciously like well-trained 
members of the genus Psittacus. 


GIRLS! 



Women, the author contends, are taken to football games 


by men, and a good thing, too. Out of ignorance grows a warm 


understanding— of the men who squire them and, even, of the game 


by NORA JOHNSON 


T here is no denying the importance of football. With- 
out it, a good deal of the population of the U.S. 
would be without a symbol of autumn, would lose its 
alumni spirit and would feel even more painfully the gap 
between baseball seasons. I came to understand this in 
Saudi Arabia, oddly enough, where my husband and I 
spent three years with an oil company. In a place where 
the turn of the seasons is almost imperceptible, fall, 
without this annual phenomenon, had a kind of point- 


lessness. I had never known it to be this way before, but 
then I had never been in a place without football. We 
just kept on going to the beach every weekend, and then 
it was Christmas. 

I haven’t been to a football game in four years, and 
during this time I’ve done some mulling about what hap- 
pened to me, as a female, during the seven years I spent 
sitting in the stands. I put it this way because I don’t 
think I, or any other woman, can ever look at football in 
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the detached and wholehearted way men can. The reason 
is, simply, that women are always taken to football games 
by men, and it is extremely doubtful whether they would 
go to them otherwise. Men would go, even without wom- 
en. At any game there is an easily visible group of them, 
cheering and waving pennants, happy in themselves. They 
like it, from the bottom of their hearts. They like to watch 
the plays, they are interested in the strategy and they 
feel honestly jubilant when their team makes a touchdown. 


For a girl it’s a completely different story. She sees the 
game pleasantly diffused through the eyes of the man she 
is with, and since she sees it secondhand, it takes on an 
air of unreality. It merely provides a background for her 
main diversion, which is studying the phenomenon of 
the man beside her. Often this is unconscious. She really 
thinks she is cheering because she cares deeply what Yale 
does in the third quarter, and often she does her utmost 

continued 
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“ The wind whistled down my back, and people stared at the crinoline.” 


IT’S GOAL TO GO! continued 

to give that impression. But what she 
really cares about is whether her Yale 
date will slap her on the back after- 
wards and tell her she’s a good sport. 
She’s already sowing the seeds of To- 
getherness; she’s following that basic 
rule of all eager girlhood: be interest- 
ed in what he’s interested in. Having 
listened breathlessly to talk about 
fraternity initiations, carburetors, 
how much beer one can consume in 
an evening without passing out and 
whether white shoes are the thing 
again this year, she is ready for the 
real test: remaining alert throughout 
the football season. 

The first games I ever went to were 
at Phillips Academy in Andover, 
while I was going to Abbot in the 
same town. Every Saturday during 
the fall we went up the hill, en masse, 
to see the games. At Abbot we went 
everywhere in groups, on the theory, 
I suppose, that there is safety in num- 
bers. During the first two quarters 
we thought of only one thing, which 
was whether or not we could bag a 
Phillips boy during the half to go and 
sit with. The unwritten rule was that 
we girls had to start out sitting to- 
gether in a large and impenetrable 
group, but if we did see a Phillips 
Friend (this mild term has always 
struck me as a particularly inap- 
propriate expression of our feelings 
about boys) we could go and chat 
with him during the half. Pm still 
not sure if it was actually allowed to 
go and sit with him during the re- 
mainder of the game, but some girls 
did and, as far as I can remember, 
nothing dire ever happened. 

I was very unfortunate in this. For 
some reason I have always attracted 
extremely circumspect and law-abid- 
ing men, even at the age of 14, and 
when the half was over and our few 
minutes of conversation were up, my 
Phillips Friend would carefully de- 
posit me back with the girls. I never 


dared to suggest that I might join 
him, for fear he would think me for- 
ward and grasping, and disappear 
forever. It’s been a sad thing in my 
life. I’ve always been as willing as the 
next girl to be a rebel, but nine- 
tenths of the men I’ve known have 
been the type who look at their 
watches and say things aren’t wise. 
Apparently I appear constantly on 
the verge of insanity and men feel 
they have to keep me in hand. At 
any rate, this early training in foot- 
ball started off my emotional ap- 
proach to the whole thing. If I wasn't 
scanning the crowds for a Phillips 
Friend, or shooting over sidelong 
glances once I had found him, I was 
sulking because I was back with the 
girls again. 

By the time I got to Smith I had 


gotten hold of myself somewhat. My 
mother’s parting words, as she de- 
posited me in Northampton were, 
“Don’t forget, you’ll never get any- 
where if you don’t drink beer and go 
to football games.” Naturally, I re- 
plied that this was nonsense and I 
would do nicely on gin and intelli- 
gent conversation. Well, at North- 
ampton I never really got a chance 
to try. The first man who phoned 
for a date asked me to a football 
game, and from then on in I was 
hooked. Gin? There wasn’t any gin 
and I floated away, with everyone 
else, on a river of draught beer. I 
went to games at Amherst with the 
regularity with which I had gone to 
them at Andover. The whole time I 
was at Smith I had, I believe, one 
Harvard weekend and one Yale week- 
end, and none at Princeton; as a re- 
sult, I saw Amherst play Wesleyan, 
Amherst play Bowdoin, or Amherst 
play Williams, but never did I see 
Yale play Harvard. 

While this circumscribed my range 
of observation, it also somewhat 
deepened it. I feel I have a real un- 
derstanding of Amherst men at foot- 
ball games. Amherst is a good college 
and, being small, it simply teems 
with good fellowship, campus spirit 
and eager participation in sports. 
Everyone knows everything that is 
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going on around campus, and is pas- 
sionately interested. Since Smith had 
almost none of this, being large and 
female, and since life made sense to 
us only when we viewed it through 
the eyes of men, we soon developed 
Amherst spirit, too. We grew indig- 
nant over fraternity politics and we 
became mellow sitting in front of fire- 
places, singing Lord Jeffery Amherst. 

There was great comfort in this; 
Amherst men are an exceptionally 
eager, bright-eyed, uncynical crew. 
As usual, I went out with earnest 
young men who did things about the 
campus and who took me to football 
games religiously. Under their guid- 
ance I grew healthy and wholesome. 
During my junior year I had a short 
romance with a gloomy, rebellious 
type at NYU, and since we spent 
our weekends in Greenwich Village 
bars, I missed a good deal of the foot- 
ball season. This was what I had al- 
ways longed for: gin, decadence and 
soul-searching conversations that 
lasted until 3 a.m. But very soon it 
began to pall. I found I didn’t really 
want to be decadent until I had my 
B.A., at least, and it was with real 
relief that I returned to the stands 
at Amherst. Here was the fresh fall 
air, here was my date enthusiastical- 
ly telling me how he had hopped up 
his car, here was where I belonged 
during my college years. 

But this is not to say that I ar- 
rived on this philosophical plane 
without some struggle. Back in the 
beginning, when I still believed in gin 
and intellect, football seemed my 
deadliest rival. My sensible Amherst 
men, when they phoned, never said, 
“How would you like to do some- 
thing Saturday afternoon, like possi- 
bly going to the game?” Instead they 
said, “I’m going to the game Satur- 
day— want to come along?” Clearly, 
I came second to this foul sport, and 
my presence in the stands would 
merely be a prestige symbol for my 
date. This was terribly hard on my 
tender young ego; how could any 
sane man prefer some nonsense going 
on on a field to my feelings? How- 
ever, it soon became apparent that if 
I refused to go, this apparently sane 
man would go calmly off to the game 
anyway, leaving me in my room with 
a pile of books. The last thing that 
would ever enter his head was what 
I considered a divine substitute— 
an afternoon on the banks of the 
Connecticut with a bottle of wine 
and a book of poetry. If such mad- 
ness ever even occurred to him, he 


simply wasn't “shoe,” and not worth 
going out with at all. As it was foot- 
ball or nothing, I chose football. 

Since I was by this time rather a 
case of arrested development as far 
as knowledge of the game was con- 
cerned (I had learned nothing what- 
soever about it at Andover) I would, 
rather than embarrass everyone, 
maintain a trancelike silence for three 
hours every Saturday afternoon dur- 
ing the fall. If my date had a kind 
face, I would drop a question or two 
in an attempt to convey that I had 
forgotten a few of the minor points 
and would he mind clearing them up? 
He explained the minor ones but nev- 
er bothered with the major ones, as- 
suming (in his optimistic Amherst 
way) that I knew them anyway, so I 
never did learn what the hell was 
happening down on the field. 

However, I think I did rather well, 
considering that I wasn’t at my best 
anyway during football games. I was 
always hungry, for one thing, since 
there was never time for lunch if you 
were going to be there in time for the 
kickoff and I couldn’t eat hot dogs; 
it was always snowing, raining or 
sleeting, and I was always curiously 
dressed in an attempt to be both 
warm and gorgeous at the same time. 
I never understood how other girls 
managed to dress for the game, the 



cocktail parties and the dance all at 
once. I suppose they rushed back be- 
tween events and changed in their 
dates’ rooms, but apparently my 
dates didn’t think this was wise, for 
they never suggested it. So I usually 
wore a cocktail dress with no back, 
or no front, or neither, with an enor- 
mous polo coat over it, while the wind 
whistled down my back and people 
stared at the large amounts of black 
taffeta and crinoline hanging out 
continued on page 128 
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THE ELEVEN 



Drawing by Roy Doty 

Red Grange and other members of the Sports 
Illustrated football staff make the annual selection of 
the 11 teams most likely to win the nation’s 
final applause in the 1958 season 


T he smiling face 
on the left be- 
longs to none other 
than Red Grange, 
a man whose name 
has been in appo- 
sition to autumn 
and football ever 
since that day in October 1924 when 
Red, an unknown sophomore half- 
back for Illinois, scored four breath- 
taking touchdown runs in the first 12 
minutes against Michigan. This year 
Sports Illustrated is particularly 
honored to have Red Grange join its 


football staff and, as one of his first 
contributions, help select the maga- 
zine’s Eleven Best Elevens for the 
coming season. 

In the map above you will see the 
banners of these Eleven Best planted 
in rough proximity to their campuses. 
One glance should impress you with 
the fact that they are heavily concen- 
trated in just two sections of the 
country — the Midwest and the South 
—and not by accident, or predilec- 
tion on the part of the prognostica- 
tors. It is no longer a matter for dis- 
pute that the finest collegiate foot- 


ball is played in these two areas. In 
selecting the best of the nation’s 
teams, the choice lies almost entirely 
among representatives of those areas, 
with an occasional candidate — like 
Oregon State this year— from East 
or West. 

There are few who would challenge 
the credentials of six of the teams on 
this list. Auburn, Oklahoma, Notre 
Dame, Ohio State, Michigan State 
and TCU would have to be, and are, 
the choice of anyone who set out to 
peer into the 1958 season without 
benefit of ouija board or tea leaves. 
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BEST ELEVENS 



So let us examine these teams first to 
see what causes this unaccustomed 
unanimity among football observers. 
auburn has lost practically none of 
the momentum that carried it to the 
top of the Associated Press ratings by 
the end of 1957. The line, which is 
almost hefty enough for the pros, will 
be as impenetrable as last year, when 
it gave up fewer yards and fewer 
points than any in the country. 
Coach Shug Jordan’s team is now so 
rich in replacements that a gradua- 
tion here and there is just a momen- 
tary problem. The only worry that 
this coach could possibly have is that 
his players might grow complacent at 
the same time that one of his strong 
Southeastern Conference opponents 
became inspired by the thought of 
knocking Auburn off its pedestal. 
Oklahoma has now reached that con- 
dition of football eminence where its 


victories come as a matter of course. 
Coach Bud Wilkinson is not only a 
superb organizer, recruiter and teach- 
er, but he sees to it that his team’s 
difficult games are widely enough sep- 
arated to give him plenty of time for 
preparation. Last year’s upset loss to 
Notre Dame was only a slight hesita- 
tion in a football success story that 
should go on and on and on. 
notre dame is nowwell past the dif- 
ficult stage it went through when 
youthful Coach Terry Brennan took 
over from Frank Leahy and found 
that some of the supply lines of foot- 
ball talent had been allowed to 
atrophy. That logistical problem has 
now been remedied, and Notre Dame 
is ready to resume its customary po- 
sition among the royalty of college 
football. Its narrow victory over 
Oklahoma last year was a significant 
warning of things to come now that 


Brennan and Notre Dame are func- 
tioning smoothly, and no one should 
listen seriously to this fine coach’s 
protestations of trouble ahead. Even 
one of the most difficult schedules in 
the game will look relatively easy 
after this team is through with it. 
ohio state has developed the happy 
habit of winning the Big Ten cham- 
pionship, and without Michigan 
State as an opponent there is no 
reason to think that Coach Woody 
Hayes’s players will fail to continue 
on their winning way. This team is 
so sound at all positions that spectac- 
ular achievements by individuals 
continued 


ELEVEN BEST ELEVENS continued 

will not be obvious. That is the way 
of a Hayes team; it wins— as it did 
against Oregon in the Rose Bowl last 
New Year’s Day — so ploddingly and 
methodically that one tends to over- 
look how really good it is. 

Michigan state is themost threaten- 
ing obstacle to Ohio State’s Big Ten 
crown. However, this team always 
tends to reflect something of Coach 
Duffy Daugherty’s mercurial tem- 
perament. The Spartans can be very 
exciting and wonderful, but they can 
also fall into the dumps. It is those 
dumps, coming on the wrong Satur- 
day, that cause them the occasional 
grief they suffer each season. 
tcu always produces the kind of 
volatile teams that characterize 
Southwestern football. You never 
know what will happen next, and 
wise men in Texas realize the fallibil- 
ity of picking a winner in their un- 
predictable football climate. None- 
theless, the fine running backfield, 
the excellent team balance at all posi- 
tions and the intelligent coaching of 
Abe Martin are three good reasons 
why TCU may upset the experts and 
turn out to be a preseason southwest- 
ern favorite that actually won. 

All of the remaining five positions 
on the Eleven Best are open to de- 
bate, and plenty of it took place be- 
fore Red Grange and the rest of the 
football staff made their choices. Here 
is the reasoning that guided them: 
clemson is a team with good expe- 
rience coming out of a so-so per- 
formance in 1957, and offensively the 
Tigers will be as explosive as anything 
in the Southeast. This is due largely 


to a quarterback named Harvey 
White, around whom Coach Frank 
Howard has built the team’s attack. 
Clemson’s schedule is difficult, but 
the team is strong enough to survive 
if it plays up to its potential. 
miami has been on the verge of great 
football achievements for several 
years, bul a tough, big-time sched- 
ule has always dimmed the bright 
promise of Coach Andy Gustafson’s 
teams. This year, with tiny Quarter- 
back Fran Curci to lead the offense, 
Miami is in its best position yet to 
rank among the leaders. 

Wisconsin has put the rest of the 
Big Ten on the alert. Last year the 
Badgers gave Ohio State its worst 
afternoon of the season, using a line- 
up heavily weighted with sopho- 
mores. Coach Milt Bruhn’s men can 
both run and pass, and with the ex- 
perience they lacked in 1957 they are 
likely to be the surprise of the year. 
Mississippi maintains a somewhat 
weak schedule for a perennial south- 
eastern leader, but nonetheless Coach 
John Vaught’s players have general- 
ly proved their mettle later in a bowl 
game, as they did last year against 
Texas. With Fullback Charles Flow- 
ers and Quarterback Bobby Franklin 
showing the way, the Rebels will be 
in the thick of the fight for the south- 
eastern championship. 

Oregon state is not an overpower- 
ing team, but it plays the kind of pre- 
cision football that was the trade- 
mark of the Red Sanders teams at 
UCLA when Coach Tommy Prothro 
was working there as an assistant. 
With plenty of speed and a good de- 
fense the Beavers ought to dominate 
the unhappy western football scene. 


So what kind of football may we 
expect from these fine teams and the 
dozens that will be giving them fits 
on Saturday afternoons? Plenty of 
scoring, for one thing. Except in iso- 
lated instances such as Ohio State, 
where the supply of topnotch football 
players is so overwhelmingly abun- 
dant, the day of grind-’em-out split- 
T football— “four yards and a cloud 
of dust,” as the late Herman Hickman 
used to call it— is about over. 

MIAMI GOES RADICAL 

It isn’t just that the defenses have 
caught up with this particular offen- 
sive technique, although such is in- 
deed the case; in the meeting of the 
NCAA Rules Committee in Florida 
last winter, several radical changes 
were written into the rules. One in- 
volves the point after touchdown, 
and another alters the rules on block- 
ing. These new rules cannot help but 
affect the appearance of collegiate 
football this coming season. 

The point- after-touchdown rule is 
the one that has caused the biggest 
stir, and rightly so, for it is the first 
change in football scoring since 1912, 
when the value of a touchdown be- 
came six instead of five points. Under 
this new rule, a place kick for extra 
point counts one point, as always, but 
if the conversion is made by a run or 
a pass it is worth two points. Although 
this piece of football legislation has 
brought cries of anguish from the 
coaches (see Hotbox), since it is they 
who must accept the responsibility 
for the wrong choice if it backfires, it 
was, after all, their own fraternity 
that made the decision. Ever since the 
coaches assumed the responsibility for 


A NEW PROBLEM FOR FOOTBALL PLAYERS 



the old rule on blocking permitted an offensive blocker to 
use both arms if his hands were tucked against chest. This was 
of particular value in head-on blocking and defending passer. 


the new rule permits the blocker to use only one arm even 
with hand against chest. This seriously reduces the blocker’s 
effectiveness and gives great advantage to the defensive player. 
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writing the rules of football for the 
NCAA, they have increased the com- 
plexities of the game to the point 
where it is practically unplayable 
without the most expert instruction 
and long hours of drill. In other words, 
the coaches have gradually been mak- 
ing themselves indispensable. 

As far as the fan is concerned, the 
new conversion rule should make for 
far more exciting football, something 
the colleges have seriously needed 
since the intrusion of the wide-open 
pro game has threatened their gate 
receipts. Not only will the dull con- 
version play become something worth 
watching in a tight game, it will in- 
crease the urge to gamble. 

It is indeed a paradox, then, that 
the rules committee should have si- 
multaneously written a new rule on 
offensive blocking. This rule, which 
permits the use of only one arm by 
the blocker (sec illustration below), is 
strongly slanted in favor of the defen- 
sive team. First the coaches open up 
the offense with their new rule on 
conversions, then they inhibit it with 
a new rule on blocking. 

Perhaps our sympathies should go 
out to the referees. They, like every- 
one else, don’t know how to interpret 
the new blocking legislation. The ones 
who are meticulous will be blowing 
their whistles all afternoon long, to 
the consternation of the spectators. 
Those who like to see the game pro- 
ceed apace will simply ignore all but 
the most flagrant violations. 

Football, like everything else in the 
U.S., seems to thrive on change. If 
that is a solid premise, then Football 
1958 should be a world of fun and 
very healthy. end 



slipping around blocker is now]easy for 
defense, as question is unsettled whether 
blocker may switch from one arm to other. 


RED GRANGE PREDICTS 

. the results of this weekend’s games 

Kentucky vs. Georgia Tech 

Kentucky figures to be well-balanced if somewhat inexperienced. 
But its offense will find Georgia Tech’s solid defense too tough to 
pierce. Maxie Baughn, a 215-pound junior center, is the boy to 
watch in the Tech line. My pick is GEORGIA TECH. 

Clemson vs. Virginia 

Clemson has a great backfield, headed by all-league Quarterback 
Harvey White, and a veteran line, while Virginia, with a scarcity of 
veterans, must rebuild. CLEMSON will outman the Cavaliers. 

Florida vs. Tulane 

Florida will send out a strong line in front of 145-pound Quarterback 
Billy Dunn, who is a good runner and a better-than-average passer. 
Tulane has last year’s fine freshman team, a good backfield and an 
adequate line. I pick FLORIDA in a close game. 

Texas vs. Georgia 

Texas has a fine nucleus, with Bobby Lackey the No. 1 choice to 
replace last year’s great quarterback, Walt Fondren. Georgia is 
bothered by lack of depth and below-par ends despite an over-all 
improvement over last year. TEXAS is the choice. 

Missouri vs. Vanderbilt 

Missouri is considerably improved and sophomores give added 
backfield speed. Vanderbilt features Boyce Smith, a fine passer, and 
Tom Moore and Jim Butler, two fast halfbacks. I will be working 
this game on NBC-TV, so I’d rather not pick the winner until after 
the final whistle blows. 

Kansas vs. TCU 

TCU’s very fine backfield, featuring Halfback Marvin Lasater, 
makes the Horned Frogs a good running team. Kansas is good 
enough in the backfield but has problems at the guards and tackles. 
I’ll take TCU. 

Penn State vs. Nebraska 

With lettermen at every position and two-deep in the backfield, 
Penn State’s prospects are good, and the Nittany Lions will have 
too much power for a Nebraska team which will have to rely main- 
ly on last year’s reserves and sophomores. PENN STATE to win. 

Denver vs. Oklahoma State 

The picture at Denver is bright, but the Pioneers are slow starters. 
Oklahoma State is greatly improved and two-deep in every position. 
Halfback Jim Wiggins and End Jim Woods should lead OKLAHO- 
MA STATE to victory in NBC-TV’s western regional game. 

UCLA vs. Pittsburgh 

I UCLA will be one of the nation’s best teams until eligibility runs 

out for six stars, including All-America End Dick Wallen. Pitt, 
after losing most of its interior line, may not be ready to test 
UCLA, which is my choice to win. 

Southern California vs. Oregon State 

Oregon State, big, fast and deep in able reserves, is the outstanding 

I team on the West Coast. USC, with a young squad and anticipat- 

ing some growing pains, is hardly in a position to dent State’s 
Rose Bowl hopes so early in the season. OREGON STATE. 
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THE EAST 


Where football was born and Ivy grows 


E asterners are a hardy breed, al- 
ternately drenched, baked, quick- 
frozen and finally thawed in that 
area stretching roughly from Maine 
to Maryland and from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the western border of 
Pennsylvania. Is there any wonder 
then that the game of football they 
conceived one crisp November day 
89 years ago has been able to survive 
four wars, various depressions and a 
severe case of de-emphasitis? 

Eastern football was the best in 
the land for the first 50 years, but 
soon the superiority moved westward 
and southward. Still, the game owes 
its popularity and prestige to such 
pioneers as Princeton, Rutgers, Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Harvard and Pennsyl- 
vania, former powers which were 
later among the first to tone down 
the game and keep the football 
tail from wagging the academic dog. 


it played by bona fide students, win 
or lose, and without the firing of 
coaches and hangings in effigy so prev- 
alent elsewhere. As pioneers of the 
game, they hope they are setting a 
good precedent that the rest of the 
colleges will eventually follow. They 
like to think they see good football, 
too, and point to such expected pow- 
ers as Army and Navy, Holy Cross, 
Princeton, Penn State and Pitts- 
burgh. These and a few others will 
engage in a wide-open battle for the 
Lambert Trophy, which is awarded 
each year to the best team in the 
East, chosen by a vote of coaches, 
sportswriters and sportscasters. 

Navy, which won the Lambert Tro- 
phy last year, along with a 20-7 vic- 
tory over Rice in the Cotton Bowl, 
may very well keep it despite the fact 
that a lot of last year’s best players 
have graduated. The Midshipmen are 


IVY LEAGUE CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 

W L T PTS OPP 
Princeton 6 1 0 1 89 83 

Dartmouth 5 1 1 122 70 

Yale 4 2 1 165 88 


Today most of the East plays a 
low-keyed version of football which 
frowns on spring practice and special 
athletic scholarships for players, and 
it limits its opponents to those who 
do likewise. As a result, it is rarely 
possible to compare the best eastern 
teams to those in other areas. But it 
matters little to the Yales and the 
Harvards and the Browns and the 
Vermonts and the majority of other 
Easterners what the world thinks of 
their football. Watching the alma 
mater with blanket, flask and date is 
all that these fans ask of the game. 

Proof of this lies in the fact that 
the East— which in 1957 produced 
only one bowl team, Navy, and 
hasn’t had a national champion since 
Army in 1945— last year enjoyed a 
6.6% increase in attendance, highest 
in the land. Folks in this part of the 
country love football and want to see 
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highly optimistic over their chances, 
and one big reason is a somewhat ob- 
scure quarterback, named Joe Tran- 
chini. The reason Tranchini is obscure 
is that he wasted the first year of 
his eligibility sitting on the bench 
and watching another Navy quarter- 
back named Tom Forrestal hog all 
the glory. Forrestal, it just so hap- 
oens, was one of the best of his trade 
in the whole country. Tranchini, they 
will tell you down at Annapolis, can 
do everything a good quarterback 
should do and has displayed some of 
Forrestal’s cool-headed daring. Even 
if the Middies enjoy another good 
year (they lost only two games in the 
last two years), a second straight 
bowl trip is not in the cards. Athletic 
Director Slade Cutter says Navy 
“definitely will not accept any post- 
season bowl games because the boys 
lost too much study time last year 
practicing for the Rice game.” 

Perhaps one reason for Navy’s phe- 
nomenal success is the football phi- 
losophy of Coach Eddie Erdelatz, 
who claims that, after all, it is just a 
game and should be enjoyed as such. 
"We’ll have a ball— we always do,” 
Coach Erdelatz was heard to say re- 
cently, “I don’t believe in all that 
high pressure stuff. I have the sim- 
plicity system. It’s a few plays and 
few defenses. It has worked out all 
right.” 

Sometimes one suspects that Erde- 
latz may have just a bit of his tongue 
in his cheek when he speaks for pub- 
lication, particularly in the following 
vein. “I tell my players there’s no 
pressure on them to play, and if they 
can’t have some fun to turn in their 
suits. No scholarship is at stake. The 
coaches also have fun. We have no 
6 a.m. staff meetings, and there’s 
plenty of time for golf in the after- 
noon two or three times a week. And 
no night sessions.” The Middies, one 
might say, are so happy playing foot- 
ball that they literally dance while 
scrimmaging. It will be remembered 
that the men of Annapolis created 
quite a stir when they first used their 
so-called jitterbug defense. 

“We don’t anchor our men in con- 
crete,” Erdelatz explains when dis- 
cussing this tactic. “They are moving 
around like jitterbugs before the ball 
is snapped. So far, nobody has found 
the solution to this defense.” 

In contrast to the light-hearted 
attitude of Erdelatz, Coach Earl Blaik 
of Army is a stern purveyor of the 
football doctrine, a man who de- 
mands perfection and often gets some- 


thing approaching it from his teams. 
Under his direction, Army has twice 
been named the national champion 
in the annual Associated Press poll, 
and it has won the Lambert Trophy 
six times. His Black Knights have 
completed five unbeaten seasons, run 
up winning streaks of 32 and 28 
games and have averaged less than 
two defeats a season. Perhaps Blaik’s 
greatest coaching effort came in 1953, 
when he rebuilt an Army squad that 
was decimated by the wholesale dis- 
missal of players involved in the un- 
happy cribbing scandal. The number 
of head coaches developed by Coach 
Blaik is now at 13, an alltime high in 
the profession. And in his 25 years of 
coaching, 18 of them at West Point, 


YANKEE CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


w 

Rhode Island 3 

Connecticut 3 

Maine 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Vermont O 

New Hampshire 0 


L T PTS OPP 

0 1 80 33 

0 1 56 6 

2 0 63 44 

2 1 40 66 

2 O 13 63 

3 1 20 60 


the Colonel has developed 26 first- 
team All-America players, including 
that extraordinary pair of backs, 
Glenn Davis and Doc Blanchard, 
who received this distinction three 
years running during the mid-1940s. 

This year, Blaik has another pair 
of backs who will surely bring back 
memories of Blanchard and Davis. 
They are Bob Anderson, an All- 
America choice of many in his sopho- 
more year last season, and Captain 
Pete Dawkins. This may well be the 
best pair of starting backs in the 
country, a combination which scored 
25 of Army’s 37 touchdowns last fall. 
Dawkins, a childhood victim of polio, 
is an exceptionally courageous and 
dedicated young man who is not only 
the team captain but also president 
of the senior class and the seventh- 
ranking scholar in his class. 

Pittsburgh appears among the 
strongest teams in the East, but the 
Panthers will have an almost impos- 
sible time proving it with the likes of 
Notre Dame, Michigan State, Army 
and UCLA on their schedule. Coach 
Johnny Michelosen, who has long 
been heckled for his conservative 
football strategy — something of a 
Pitt tradition stemming from the 
great days of Coach Jock Sutherland 
—has decided to adopt a flashier 


offense and thereby take the empha- 
sis off Pitt’s old bone-crunching, 
head-banging style. One reason for 
this change is that Michelosen’s line- 
men are smaller than usual. They 
have been for several years. 

In the still-lively Ivy League, 
Princeton is favored to repeat its 
championship — and perhaps even 
capture the Lambert Trophy — de- 
spite threatening noises out of Dart- 
mouth, Pennsylvania and Yale. 
Coach Dick Colman has about every- 
thing he wants in the way of players, 
but he would like to find a solution 
to the newest guessing game of the 
year— whether to kick for one point 
after the touchdown or to run or pass 
for two points. “I’m going to invest 
in an applause meter,” says Colman, 
another of those coaches who talks 
with his tongue in cheek. “Whenever 
we score a touchdown I’ll ask for a 
display of fan sentiment. The fans 
will decide, and the coach will be off 
the hook.” 

The East will be able to boast of 
many excellent backs but none better 
than Anderson of Army, Quarterback 
Tommy Greene of Holy Cross and 
Halfback Dave Kasperian of Penn 
State. Last year, Anderson, a Florid- 
ian with truly amazing speed, not 
only smashed Glenn Davis’ old rush- 
ing record at Army but also ranked 
second in the nation with his 14 
touchdowns. As a sophomore he en- 
joyed perhaps his finest day when he 
scored three touchdowns and passed 
for a fourth against a strong Utah 
team. Dr. Eddie Anderson of Holy 
Cross, whose 33 years of experience 
make him the senior coach among 
the nation’s major colleges, regards 
Greene as the finest quarterback in 
the country. He barely missed the 
national leadership in total offense 
last year when he was hobbled by 
rain and mud in the final game of 
the season against Boston College. 
Even so, he passed for more yards 
per game than any other major col- 
lege player. Dr. Anderson also speaks 
highly of Kasperian, a 26-year-old 
ex-paratrooper from Worcester, 
Mass., who didn’t play football un- 
til he was a high school senior. An- 
derson says of Kasperian: “He has a 
blowtorch for a heart. There may be 
players in the East who have greater 
natural ability, but none has more 
drive or courage.” 

It is this kind of athlete who makes 
the eastern football public satisfied 
with the game as it sees it— and to 
heck with national championships. 
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WHEN THE BELL RINGS. 


OR, WHEN THE BELLS RING. 


BELL'S 


THE CELEBRATION SCOTCH 


Ideally light and right— 
a whisky of classic 
bouquet and flavour. 
"Such u / lieu si nil Scotch ! " 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL 4 SONS. LTD.. DISTILLERS. PERTH. SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. G. F. HEUBLEIN 4 BRO., HARTFORD. CONN., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 
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AMHERST 

Amherst, Mass. 


colors: Purple and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Wing T 
1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13 of 23 
watch FOR: Hard-driving Halfback 
Jack Close 

the dope: The Lord Jeffs will have lit- 
tle to shout about after a season marred 
only by a loss to Williams. Coach John 
McLaughry has lost 10 letterman, includ- 
ing star Quarterback Tom Gorman, and 
has no promising sophomores. Bob Mc- 
Lean, who has little experience, will call 
signals for a better-than-average backfield 
of Co-captain Jack Close, Terry Farina 
and Fullback John Deligeorges. Halfback 
Close was leading ground gainer last year, 
averaging 7.5 yards per carry. Line is not 
as fully seasoned and McLaughry is so 
short of material that many men will play 
two positions. End Joe Shields is a capa- 
ble pass receiver, but Amherst has no 
outstanding passer. Another mainstay is 
Co-captain Charles Rideout, a solid cen- 
ter and linebacker. A1 Wentzel is a dur- 
able tackle, whom McLaughry calls “an 
outstanding lineman.” The Lord Jeffs are 
weaker than last year but they should 
enjoy a winning season with Close back. 
Even with the development of McLean 
at quarterback, Amherst is given little 
chance of taking the Little Three cham- 
pionship from Williams. 


ARMY 

West Point, N.Y. 

COLORS: Black, gold and gray 

BASIC OFFENSE: T 

1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 2 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13 of 21 

watch for: Touchdown twins Bob An- 
derson and Pete Dawkins 

the dope: The Cadets have lost eight of 
the 1 1 men who started in the Navy game, 
including Quarterback Dave Bourland, 
Fullback Bin Barta and Center Jim Ker- 
nan. But Coach Earl Blaik still boasts 
the best set of halfbacks in the country, 
All-America Bob Anderson and Captain 
Pete Dawkins. Anderson topped Glenn 
Davis' rushing record at the Point, and he 
ranked second in the nation with his 14 
touchdowns. Dawkins trailed closely with 
11. Blaik faces the job of manufacturing 
another quarterback, however. Best bet is 
Joe Caldwell, sidelined by a broken jaw 
a year ago but potentially the best passer 
available. Harry Walters replaces Barta 
at fullback. Line positions are wide open. 
Chuck Lytle is a probable running mate 
for Guard Bob Novogratz, only line sur- 
vivor of the Navy battle. Ed Bogdonas 
and Maurice Hilliard will play tackle, and 
Don Usry and Bill Carpenter may start 
at ends. Guard Bill Rowe has been con- 
verted to center. With quarterback a 
question mark, the line green and shallow 
and an over-all lack of depth, Coach Blaik 
promises “a more open game.” 


BOSTON COLLEGE 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

colors: Maroon and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 32 
watch for: The aerial antics of Don Al- 
lard and John Flanagan 

the dope: The Eagles should prove to 
be one of the strongest teams in Coach 
Mike Holovak's eight years at Univer- 
sity Heights. With 21 lettermen return- 
ing, Holovak has experience at every posi- 
tion but fullback, and that will be han- 
dled by outstanding Sophomore Frank 
Robotti, a devastating 200-pound run- 
ner. Holovak, who seasoned his troops 
by alternating two units last year, will 
have a stronger, faster team ; h n the 
squad which lost only to Navy and Holy 
Cross in '57. Don Allard, who passed for 
1,039 yards last season, is back to direct 
Holovak's aerial game. He was Navy’s 
all-opponent quarterback. Alan Miller 
will be senior ball carrier, and the other 
halfback post will be taken by Jim Col- 
clough, who averaged four yards per carry 
and scored seven touchdowns last season. 
The line, strong, big and fast, will be an- 
chored by a pair of outstanding ends in 
John Flanagan and Don Tosi. The Eagles 
should easily put together a winning sea- 
son despite a rugged schedule which in- 
cludes newcomers Syracuse, Miami, Clem- 
son and College of Pacific. 



JACK CLOSE: JEFFS' NO. 1 RUSHER 


BOB ANDERSON IS CADETS' BIG GUN 


ALAN MILLER: BC'S FOUR-YARD MAN 


1958 SCHEDULES <1957 scores): 
SEPT. 27 Springfield College (S3-H) 

OCT. 4 cl Union College (61-0) 

OCT. 11 at Bou doin ( 58-11, ) 

OCT. 18 Coast Guard (18-0) 

OCT. 25 at Wesleyan <21-0) 

NOV. 1 Tufts (19-0) 

NOV. 8 at Trinity (4 0-6) 

NOV. 15 Williams (H-39) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 29 


South Carolina (no game) 
Penn State (27 -IS) 
at Notre Dame (21-23) 
Virginia (20-12) 
at Pittsburgh (29-13) 

Colgate (S3-7) 
at Hire I no game I 
V Ulanova (no game) 

Navy at Philadelphia (0-11,) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. IS 
NOV. 22 
DEC. 6 


Scranton (no game) 
at Syracuse (no game ) 
Villanova (12-9) 
at Marquette (19- U) 
Miami (no game) 

College of Pacific (no game) 
Detroit (20-16) 

Boston U. (87-21 
at Clemson (no game) 

Holy Cross (0-1 4} 
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John W. Poulson 
President 

Fruit ol the Loom Corporate 


nave 

mem 


"Suave" 
their hair 


with Suave for Men— the only hair- 
dressing that can't make hair 
greasy. It grooms more naturally, 
too . . . another reason why so many 
business leaders prefer Suave 
hairdressing. It's handier to use in 
the unbreakable squeeze flask. 

60^ and $1 pi» to* 


Suave 

FOR MEN 

The Luxury Hairdressing 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Boston 

colors: Scarlet and u-hite 

BASIC OFFENSE: W ing T 
1957 RECORD: ll'OH 5, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22 of 32 
watch for-. Spectacular running of Half- 
backs Paid Cancro and Johnny Maio 

the dope: The Terriers will play their 
toughest schedule since 1947, but they 
could pull off at least four victories with 
help from a good sophomore crop. Coach 
Steve Sinko has lost 10 lettermen but 
just four were starters, all on the line. 
Most significant of these was Jack Regan, 
a mountainous end who was one of the 
Terriers’ leading pass receivers. Jitn Ken- 
ney and Phil Kearney will fill the gap left 
by Regan and Sal Schiazza. Sinko's chief 
asset is a talented baekfield composed of 
rough-riding Backs Paul Cancro and 
Johnny Maio, Fullback Jimmy Dean and 
diminutive Emo DiNitto. Cancro set a 
BU rushing record for sophs last season. 
Maio, who gained close to five yards per 
carry and ranked lOih in the country on 
punt returns, will be sidelined the first two 
games of the season because of an ankle 
fracture. DiNitto, a cool little general who 
stands just 5 feet 8 inches in cleats, com- 
pleted 41', of his passes, six of them for 
touchdowns. This same combination av- 
eraged 24.5 points a game last year. If the 
line is equal to the task, the Terriers 
should cut quite a path in the East. 


BROWN 

Providence 

colors: Brown and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: T with flankers 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost h 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 1 J, of 26 
watch for-. Passing o f Frank Finney, 
strong running by Paul Choquette 

the dope: The Bruins will be hard- 
pressed to improve on their fourth-place 
position of last season. Losses in the line 
are heavy, and Coach A1 Kelley has a 
thin sophomore crop. Still, barring seri- 
ous injuries, the Bruins could be Ivy 
League spoilers. Kelley has one of the 
league’s top linemen in his center and cap- 
tain, Don Warburton, a fine quarterback 
and passer in Frank Finney and a prom- 
ising fullback in Paul Choquette. The 
three lettermen at halfback— George Gor- 
godian. Jack McTigue and Dick Beland 
—are seasoned by two years of heavy 
duty. Finney is regarded as the best de- 
fensive back in the league. He is a good 
running threat and has a two-year record 
of 99 completions in 208 pass at tempts, 
good for 12.6 yards per completion and 
eight touchdowns. Warburton, an impres- 
sive linebacker, was all-Ivy center last 
year, while Choquette was the team's 
leading rusher. Although the line is gen- 
erally weak, the end squad should be im- 
proved with the return of five lettermen, 
including Bill Traub, out with a leg ail- 
ment last season. 
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BUCKNELL 

Lewisburg, Pa. 


COLGATE 

Hamilton, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA 

New York City 


colors: Orange and blue 
BASIC OFFENSE: 7' 

1957 RECORD: Won 3, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: H of 25 
watch FOR: Jim Brady, best of the 
Bison linemen 

the dope: The Bisons have been 
branaed with a new system by a new coach 
and are hopeful of improving on their me- 
diocre record of last season. Former Penn 
All-America Bob Odell, who has been 
backfield coach at Wisconsin the past 
nine years, takes over the herd from Har- 
ry Lawrence and must count heavily upon 
juniors and sophomores. Only two sen- 
iors, in fact, Tackles Dick Hunn and 
Lewis Hart, are on the entire first unit, 
although four of the juniors were regular 
starters last year. The holdovers are Half- 
back Charles Apgar, Quarterback Dennis 
Cox, Center Larry Mathias and End Jim 
Brady. Sophomores make up the rest of 
the backfield, with Martin Pope at half- 
back, Mickey Melberger replacing Bob 
Fitzsimmons at full and Paul Terhes al- 
ternating with Cox at quarterback. End 
Doug Forsyth and Guards Charles Ne- 
gron and George Salinger complete the 
starting forward wall. Odell is green in 
the backfield and lacks over-all depth, 
but folks out Lewisburg way figure the 
Bisons can trample just about everybody 
but Colgate, Rutgers and Delaware. 


color: Maroon 
BASIC OFFENSE: Spltt-T 
1957 RECORD: li'OH S, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 of 25 
watch FOR: The aerial teamwork of 
Ray Harding and Al Jamison 

the dope: The Red Raiders will lean 
heavily on sophomores to bolster an of- 
fense which netted only three victories 
and 13 touchdowns last season. Coach 
Fred Rice is hurting particularly at cen- 
ter, tackle and right halfback. His return- 
ees are headed by End Al Jamison, the 
East's leading pass receiver with 33 
catches for 420 yards and six touchdowns. 
With him is Quarterback Ray Harding, a 
ranking passer who connected for 762 
yards and seven touchdowns. The Red 
Raiders have pretty good size up front 
(213-pound average!, speed and passing 
ability in the backfield. They hope to run 
more with Halfbacks Doug Ammon and 
Dick Randall (a converted end) and Full- 
back Don Zimmerman, who is light but 
speedy. Sophomore Hal Jackson is being 
touted as a real find. Another sopho- 
more, Jacque MacKinnon, is one of the 
tallest halfbacks (6 feet 4 inches) in the 
game. Colgate has good potential and, 
barring another plague of ailments that 
all but ruined it last season, should give 
a very good account of itself despite a 
rather tough schedule. 


colors: Light blue and white 

basic offense: Wing T 

1957 RECORD: Won 1 , lost 8 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 12 of 22 
watch for: The running pass by Quar- 
terback Dick Donelli 

the dope: Columbia will be a better 
team this year, according to Coach Buff 
Donelli, "because we can’t be any worse.” 
The Lions lack experience in the backfield 
with only two lettermen returning, Do- 
nelli’s quarterback son Dick and Half- 
back Harvey Brookins. But the Lions 
have a talented sophomore crop, a good 
line and a quarterback who not only now 
ranks as the top passer in the Ivy League 
but who can run and is a defensive stand- 
out. The 21-year-old senior ranked second 
only to Yale’s now departed Dick Winter- 
bauer as a passer last year, with 52 com- 
pletions in 96 attempts good for 589 
yards and five touchdowns. Young Do- 
nelli, 20 pounds heavier at 195, will run 
more this year and use the running pass. 
His favorite targets will be End Ted 
Graske and Brookins. Don Savini will 
be Coach Donelli’s replacement for the 
Lions’ leading runner last year, Halfback 
Brad Howard, while Henry Norment or 
Bruce Johnson will draw the fullback job. 
Donelli and Brookins, behind Tackles Ed 
Eschenbaum and Brian Dennehy, should 
spell trouble for some of the Ivy favorites. 



JIM BRADY ANCHORS BUCKNELL LINE 


AL JAMISON: EAST S TOP RECEIVER 


IVY’S BEST PASSER: DICK DONELLI 


SEPT. 27 Gettysburg, N, at Hetshey {0-1 9) 
OCT. 4 Carnegie Tech (13-7) 

OCT. 11 Colgate (O-Si) 

OCT. 18 at Rutgers (no game) 

OCT. 25 Lafayette. (13-35) 

NOV. 1 Lehigh <0-2 7) 

NOV. 8 at Temple (19-6) 

NOV. 15 at Delaware (13-Si) 

NOV. 22 at Buffalo (no game) 


SEPT. 27 at Cornell ( H-tS ) 

OCT. 4 Rutgers :6-iS) 

OCT. 11 at BuckneU (32-0) 

OCT. 18 at Princeton (12-10) 

OCT. 25 at Yale (0-20) 

NOV. 1 at Army (7-53) 

NOV. 8 Holy Cross (no game) 

NOV. 15 al Syracuse (6 -Si) 

NOV. 27 al Brown (7-33) 


SEPT. 27 Broun (23-20) 

OCT. 4 at Princeton ( C,-i7 ) 

OCT. 11 Yale (0-19) 

OCT. 18 Harvard (6-19) 

OCT. 25 at Buffalo (no game) 

NOV. 1 Cornell (0-8) 

NOV. 8 al Dartmouth (0-7) 

NOV. 15 at Pennsyhania (6-28) 

NOV. 22 at Rutgers (7-26) 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Marvin Neivman 


A Raccoon Coat , a Flask and 


Thou 

Beside Me 


A November snowfall makes football 
especially delightful for spectators, 
but on the field it becomes an eerie and 
chilly ballet for the players 


F ootball is the one game that defies nature. No matter 
what the weather— be it heat wave, hurricane or bliz- 
zard — the show always goes on. The football fan, too, is 
unique in the face of the elements. He has his shirtsleeves 
for the sun, an umbrella or a Burberry for the rain and as 
for the snow . . . well, through the years he has discovered 
that a raccoon coat and a well-filled flask are more than 
ample protection against the most biting blizzard. Foot- 
ball in the snow is such an absorbing spectacle that the 
attendant discomforts actually offer a somewhat maso- 
chistic pleasure. 

Perhaps the most memorable snow game in recent years, 
was staged between Ohio State and Michigan at Columbus 
in 1950, the winner to go to the Rose Bowl. The snow 
was so deep by the second half that the players came out 
wearing sneakers and gloves with holes cut for their fingers. 
Stadium attendants shoveled snow from the field during 
time-outs, and several times the ball was actually lost in 
swirling drifts at the sidelines. 

A snowstorm softens the usually vibrant sounds that 
rise from a stadium on an autumn afternoon and lends a 
dreamlike quality to the action on the field. Clouds of 
snowflakes blanketing the players seem to lessen the im- 
pact of the tackle, tug at the pace of action until it seems 
to occur in slow motion. Photographer Marvin Newman 
captured this feeling in color when Dartmouth met Prince- 
ton at Palmer Stadium for the Ivy League championship 
in the final game of the 1957 season. Though Dartmouth 
was favored, no one had counted on snow, in which strate- 
gy and skill so often disappear in the snowflakes. The result 
in this contest was that Dartmouth suffered its only loss 
of the season, 34-14; and Princeton, though twice beaten, 
won the Ivy crown. 


Princeton Tailback Dan Sachs floats uncertainly through the 
Dartmouth line, seemingly unaware oj the danger near by. 
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Ghostly snowflakes soften the raw, brute power of a line ready to 
spring, and blur the fleeting moment of freedom of a charging back 






T he try for the extra point seems unreal, somehow, as the spanking 
sound of leather against leather is absorbed in a fairyland of white 


CONNECTICUT 

Storrs, Conn. 


colors: Blue and white 
basic offense: Wing T, unbalanced line 
1957 RECORD: WOM 5, losl 4. tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13 of 21f 
watch FOR: Halfback Larry Day, all 
over the field 


THE DOPE: The UConns had to share the 
Bean Pot— emblematic of the Yankee 
Conference Championship— with Rhode 
Island last year, but they may wind up 
with all the gravy this time. Coach Bob 
Ingalls has lost eight starters from last 
year’s Yankee Conference title squad, 
but he has proven replacements and an 
outstanding selection from the freshman 
team. The Huskies’ main strength will 
be in the backfield where Larry Day and 
five other lettermen return. Halfback Day 
was the Huskies’ top offensive threat, 
gaining 626 yards and scoring 33 points. 
Quarterback Gerry D’Avolio and Full- 
back Norm Chaban also are back. The 
UConns are strong in the middle with Co- 
captain Paul Scagnelli at center and Bill 
Wallner at guard. Scagnelli is a 60-minute 
man who ranks with the best in the East. 
End Barry O’Connell and Tackle Joe Llo- 
dra are added seasoning. Connecticut was 
the toughest defensive team in the con- 
ference last year, holding four opponents 
to a total of one touchdown. They may 
be a little more porous but should go all 
the way for the third straight year. 



LARRY DAY IS UCONN’S TOP SCORER 


1958 SCHEDULE (1957 scores): 

SEPT. 20 Springfield (1 4-19) 

SEPT. 27 at Yale (0-t7) 

OCT. 4 American International (no game) 

OCT. 11 at Massachusetts (19-6) 

OCT. 18 Maine (19-0) 

OCT. 25 at Delaware (19-9) 

NOV. 1 at New Hampshire (ltt-0) 

NOV. 8 Northeastern (iS-H) 

NOV. 15 at Rhode Island (0-0) 

NOV. 22 Boston U. (7 St) 


Super-wetting Shaving Foam 

keeps your beard saturated through- 
out the shave; gives a professional 
shave in one-half the time. ®1 
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CORNELL 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


DARTMOUTH 

Hanover, N. H. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, Del. 


colors: Cornelian and white 

basic offense: Modified T 
1957 RECORD: Won S, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 15 of 28 
watch FOR: Improved line play and a 
better passing game 

the dope: The Big Red should be a 
greatly improved team this season, par- 
ticularly on defense. Lettermen are back 
at all line positions and Coach Lefty 
James's only problem up front is the de- 
velopment of a strong linebacking cen- 
ter. While strong on guards and tackles, 
James is short on experienced halfbacks. 
His chief loss here was Bob McAniff, the 
Ivy League’s leading rusher last season. 
Lettermen Terry Wilson and John Web- 
ster will carry the load. Fullback Bob 
Hazzard, this year’s captain, may be 
moved to halfback because of his great 
speed. Phil Taylor will likely succeed him 
at fullback. Tom Skypeck, the team’s 
top scorer last year, should blossom as a 
T quarterback. The 6-foot-2, 190-pound 
senior showed great improvement late 
last season. He’s a powerful runner but 
has not realized his potential as a passer. 
Most promising sophomore is Marcello 
Tino, who was impressive as both a run- 
ner and passer while quarterbacking the 
freshman team. The Big Red expects a 
winning season and could finish a strong 
second. 


colors: Oak green and white 
basic offense: V — i.e., T with full- 
back as blocker between guard and tackle 
1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 1, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 18 of 28 
watch FOR: The running and passing 
of Halfback John Crouthamel 


the dope: After their most successful 
season in 20 years, the Indians are faced 
with a major rebuilding problem. Five of 
last year’s 11 starters are gone and 14 in 
all have been graduated from the team 
that lost only the Ivy League title game, 
to Princeton, on the last day of the sea- 
son. Coach Bob Blackman will espe- 
cially miss Captain Joe Palermo, Dart- 
mouth’s first All-America in 20 years; 
pass-catching Dave Moss and Quarter- 
back Dave Bradley. Key holdovers in the 
line are Captain A1 Krutsch at guard, 
Tackle Dave Bathrick and End Scott 
Palmer. Other line spots will be manned 
by either reserves or members of a weak 
freshman team which won only one game 
out of a six-game schedule last year. Quar- 
terbacking will be handled by Bill Gundy, 
the East’s leading punter last year, while 
understudying Bradley. Brian Hepburn 
will return to fullback and Jim Burke and 
John Crouthamel will handle the half- 
back slots. Injured returnees include Cen- 
ter Bob Virostek and Halfback Jim Muel- 
ler. The Indians will be strong but not 
strong enough. 


colors: Blue and gold 

basic offense: Wing T 

1957 RECORD: Won It, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: lit of 28 
watch for: Spirited defensive play 
of Mark Hurm and Bob Jones 

the dope.- If the Blue Hens improve 
on their 4-3 record, it will be due in part 
to the heavy losses of their opponents. 
Though Coach Dave Nelson has lost 
Quarterback Larry Catuzzi and 13 other 
lettermen, these losses will not hurt over- 
all team strength as much as might be 
imagined. Nelson will rely on Gampy Pel- 
legrini, his best passer, and former End 
Karl Frantz to direct the offense. Pelle- 
grini's arm will give the Blue Hens a 
more potent aerial attack than last year. 
Veteran Fullback John Bowman may be- 
come Jack Turner's running mate at half- 
back, while Tony Suravitch, a fine break- 
away runner, takes over Bowman's old 
job. Captain Bob Jones will be back as 
guard with Urban Bowman, and Mark 
Hurm, a defensive standout, will return 
to center. John Mordas and Ray Klapin- 
sky will operate at tackle and the ends 
will be manned by Bob Reeder and A1 
Huey. Sophomores Mike Ileinecken and 
Dick Broadbent provide strength at the 
end positions, but the rest of the line is 
shallow. Blue Hens' running game should 
be more consistent and passing improved. 




BOB JONES ANCHORS DELAWARE LINE 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 27 Colgate (13-11) 

OCT. 4 Harvard (SOS) 

OCT. 11 at Syracuse ( 0-Si) 

OCT. 18 at Yale (7-18) 

OCT. 25 Princeton (11-17) 

NOV. 1 at Columbia (8-0) 

NOV. 8 at Brou n (13-6) 

NOV. 15 Dartmouth (19-90) 

NOV. 27 at Pennsylvania (6-1 4) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Lafayette (no game) 
Pennsylvania (6-3) 
at Brown (3S-0) 
Holy Cross (H-7) 
at Harvard (96-0) 
at Yale (11-11) 
Columbia (7-0) 
at Cornell (90-19) 
at Princeton (1 1-31) 


SEPT. 27 at Lehigh (11-19) 

OCT. 4 at Temple (71-7) 

OCT. 1 1 Lafayette (no game ) 

OCT. 18 at New Hampshire (59-6) 
OCT. 25 Connecticut (9-13) 

NOV. 1 Rutgers (93-19) 

NOV. 8 Massachusetts (no game) 

NOV. 15 B uc knelt (31-13) 
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HARVARD 

Cambridge, Mass. 


color: Crimson 
basic offense: Balanced T 
1957 RECORD: Won S, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 25 Of 29 
watch FOR: Slashing tackles of Captain 
Bob Shaunessy 

the dope: The Crimson had several key 
men out of action during the two horren- 
dous defeats it suffered at the end of last 
season. But with these men back in action 
and the entire team acclimated to Coach 
John Yovicsin’s balanced T formation, 
Harvard should spell trouble for some of 
the Ivies. The opposition is rating the 
Crimson the most improved team in the 
league and a dark horse contender. The 
line will feature two outstanding tackles 
in Captain Bob Shaunessy and Pete 
Briggs, and Center Bob Foster. Foster 
and Quarterback Ron Johanson made 
the surprise jump from junior varsity to 
starring roles last fall. Dick McLaughlin, 
who completed over 50% of his passes, is 
also available for signal calling. Chet (The 
Jet) Boulris, after an excellent sophomore 
start— he led the Crimson in total offense 
with 402 yards— will be one of the league’s 
best backs. Harvard lacks depth, but with 
only four lettermen lost and help from 
a freshman team that lost only to Prince- 
ton last year, the Crimson may surprise. 
The opposition is tabbing Harvard as the 
team to watch. 


HOLY CROSS 

Worcester, Mass. 


color: Royal purple 

basic offense: Multiple T 
1957 record: Won 5, lost S, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23 of SO 
watch for: The passing wizardry of 
Tom Greene 

the dope: Coach Eddie Anderson not 
only has 23 lettermen returning but can 
expect help from the Crusaders’ third 
consecutive unbeaten freshman team. His 
brightest hopes for a winning season are 
Quarterback Tom Greene and Guard Jim 
Healy. Greene, a 6-foot-l, 190-pounder 
from Maryland, missed the national total 
offense crown by 63 yards last fall, settling 
for 1,381 yards. He passed for 11 touch- 
downs, led the team with 45 points and 
was responsible for 16 of 28 touchdowns 
scored in 1957. Captain Healy is billed as 
the best Holy Cross lineman of all time, 
was picked on five all-opponent teams 
last year. Anderson rates Healy and Vince 
Promuto the best guard combo in the 
country. Anderson may have trouble re- 
placing Center A1 Turrin, and reserves 
will have to move into tackle, but the 
Crusaders are knee deep in experienced 
ends. The return of veterans like Charlie 
Pacunas and Dave Stecchi gives HC a 
solid passing attack, and Anderson hopes 
the running of backs like Ed Hayes, John- 
ny Freitas and Joe Stagnone will provide 
better balance. 



BOB SHAUNESSY CAPTAINS HARVARD 


HOLY CROSS AIR ACE TOM GREENE 


SEPT. 27 Buffalo (no game) 
OCT. 4 a) Cornell ( 6-SO ) 

OCT. 11 Lehigh (no game) 

OCT. 18 at Columbia (19-6) 

OCT. 25 Dartmouth (0-26) 

NOV. 1 Pennsijlvania (13-6) 

NOV. 8 at Princeton (30-28) 

NOV. 15 Broun (6-33) 

NO V. 22 Yale (0-5b) 


SEPT. 27 at Pittsburgh (no game ) 
OCT. 4 Syracuse (20-19) 

OCT. 18 at Dartmouth (7-lb) 

OCT. 25 Boston U. (28-35) 

NOV. 1 Dayton (32-6) 

NOV. 8 at Colgate (no game) 

NOV. 15 at Penn State (l 0-lb) 

NOV. 22 Marquette (26-7) 

DEC. 6 at Boston College ( lb-0 ) 



make 
fashion 
news 
in Orion 



The coat sweater will make fashion news 
wherever it goes — to the campus or the club- 
house ! The “Pro” coat shown, in 100% Supreme 
virgin Orion is the Robert Bruce interpretation 
of this ultra-new casual look. Black, blue, cam- 
bridge gray, red and oatmeal, S10.95. Matching 
sweater-shirt, S8.98. The other gentleman wears 
a classic crew neck pullover that’s unlike any 
other. It’s 100% Orion tweed with the look of 
Shetland. Available in 8 different tweed effects. 
S10.00. Each sweater in S, M, L, XL. (Both 
sweaters available for boys and juniors.) 


Robert Bruce inc. 

KNITWEAR FDR MEN. BOYS AND JUNIORS 
HANCOCK £ ALLEGHENY AYE., PHILA. 33. PA. 


LAFAYETTE 

Easton, Pa. 


LEHIGH 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


MAINE 

Orono, Me. 


colors: Maroon and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won i, lost It 
LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 15 Of 28 
watch FOR: A light but speedy team, 
lacking topnotch reserves 

THE DOPE: Jim McConlogue, the first 
“local” man to coach the Leopards in 
their 77-year grid history, inherits a small 
but fast team completely lacking depth. 
Lafayette has lost its leading passer and 
scorer. Quarterback Joe Bozik, and a 
couple of 19-year-old juniors, Merle Bain- 
bridge and Wayne Cipriani, will get the 
chance to fill in. With them in the back- 
field will be Don Nikles, one of the East’s 
better fullbacks, and Halfbacks Don 
Westmass and Marion Vujevich. The 
linemen will average 189 pounds and will 
be held together by Captain Don Dilley, 
who was switched from end to tackle, 
and bis running mate, Gordon (Hoot) 
Gibson, another converted end. The ends 
will be Lafayette’s strongest position. Tom 
Fisher, Joel Gustafson and Don Wooten 
are all fast and good blockers. The half- 
back posts will be manned by a veteran 
force which includes Don Westmass, Ma- 
rion Vujevich, George Bendere and Tom 
Moyer, all of whom are juniors. The Leop- 
ards are shallow and trying to rebuild, 
but they may ring up a winning season 
in the process. 


colors: Brown and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Wotl 8, lost 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 10 of 22 
watch FOR: Leaping, diving pass-catch- 
ing of End Joe Wenzel 

the dope: With Dan Nolan gone to 
the Washington Redskins, the Engineers 
may have to crate and ship back the Lam- 
bert Cup, symbol of eastern small-college 
football supremacy. Five other starters 
from the 1957 squad, including Fullback 
Walt Pijawka, have graduated with the 
man who directed Lehigh’s split-T at- 
tack for a 22-5 record for the past three 
seasons. Coach Bill Leekonby is pinning 
his hopes on Sophomore Quarterback Bob 
Scheu, a left-handed slinger who has the 
same relaxed manner of play and raw- 
boned frame of Nolan. Scheu’s chief tar- 
gets will be Joe Wenzel, a 6-foot-2, 190- 
pound standout, and Dave Nevil, who 
between them brought down 41 passes 
last season for 582 yards. The only other 
line starters back are Center Tom De- 
Flavis and Tackle John Stanley. Charles 
Burger, who carried for an average 4.5 
yards, is the only backfield returnee. John 
O’Ryan will play opposite Burger, and 
Ron Lauretti will play fullback. With- 
out Nolan's run-pass ability and daring, 
Engineers will rely more on basic drive 
plays and pitchouts. 


colors: Pale blue and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Wing T 
1957 RECORD: Won.lt, lost 3 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 12 of 26 

watch FOR: An emphasis on defense, ball 
handling of Bob Pickett 

the dope: The Black Bears may lack 
enough depth and experience to serious- 
ly threaten Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land this year, especially since they will 
be the only team in the conference fight- 
ing everybody on the block. Coach Har- 
old Westerman has lost his first five 
guards, three hard-running backs and 
his most valuable player, Tackle Will 
Tarazewich. He gets no help either from 
a poor freshman squad. The return of 
veteran Ends Ed Manson and Niles Nel- 
son will give Maine a better defense than 
offense. Jack Welch will be among the 
replacements for departed Backs Dave 
Rand, Captain Vernon Moulton and 
Charles Thibodeau. Bob Pickett, a fine 
ball handler but only an average passer, 
will do the quarterbacking, and light but 
speedy John Theriault will operate at full- 
back. Westerman is concentrating on the 
development of place-kickers, a depart- 
ment he feels has taken on new signifi- 
cance under the present rules. On the 
whole it appears that Maine would be 
content to fare as well during the coming 
season as it did in ’57. 




DON DILLEY HEADS LAFAYETTE LINE 




BOB PICKETT QUARTERBACKS MAINE 



1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 27 at Dartmouth (no game) 
OCT. 4 Muhlenberg (20-1 S) 

OCT. 11 at Delaware (no game) 

OCT. 18 Temple (12-13) 

OCT. 25 at Bucknell (35-13) 

NOV. 1 Gettysburg ( 20-1,6 ) 

NO V. 8 at Rutgers (19-3!,) 

NOV. 15 at Tufts (no game) 

NOV. 22 Lehigh (13-26) 


SEPT. 27 Delaware (19-15) 

OCT. 4 at Gettysburg (20-7) 

OCT. 11 at Harvard (no game) 

OCT. 18 Western Reserve (27-6) 

OCT. 25 Rutgers (13-7) 

NOV. 1 ul Bucknell (27-0) 

NOV. 8 V Ml at Lynchburg, Va. (7-12) 
NOV. 15 Buffalo (27-7) 

NOV. 22 at Lafayette (26-13) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 


Massachusetts (no game) 
Rhode Island (7-25) 
at Vermont (59-0) 

Neu ' Hampshire (7-0) 
at Connecticut (0-19) 
Bates (0-7) 

Colby (15-13) 
at Bowdoin (50-0) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, Mass. 


colors: Maroon and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Wing T 
1957 RECORD: Won 1, lost 5, tied l 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 12 of 20 
watch for: The bull rushes of Fullback 
Ed Richardson 


^_the dope: This could be Coach 
Charlie O’Rourke’s best season since he 
took over the Redmen in 1952. O’Rourke 
retains most of his linemen and three 
starting backs, has the cream of a very 
successful freshman crop. Billy Maxwell 
or Sophomores Jack Conway and Jim 
Hickman will try to fill the cleats of 
“ Quarterback Ronnie Blume. Maxwell was 
the team’s leading passer and kicker. 
Halfbacks Gerry Walls, Armand Sabou- 
rin and Billy Reynolds give the Redmen 
needed speed, and Fullback Ed Richard- 
son, high scorer last year, provides the 
power. Sabourin is a good breakaway run- 
'ner and, teamed with Reynolds, gives 
O’Rourke the fastest halfback combina- 
tion in the Yankee Conference. Massa- 
chusetts is deep from tackle to tackle, 
with Guard Lou Varichione the outstand- 
ing lineman. While the running is good, 
the passing needs improvement. The Red- 
men could win five or six games and jell 
into a conference champion. One thing 
sure around Amherst: the Redmen will 
be much better than last season’s once- 
feriumphant team. 



SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 


at Maine (no game) 
Boston U. (6-66) 
at Bramleis (7-47) 
Conneetiexil (6-19) 
at Rhode Island ( 18-S7 ) 
Northeastern (no game) 
at Delaware (no game) 
New Hampshire (7-7) 


NAVY 

Annapolis, Mil. 


colors: Blue and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won 9, lost 1, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: IS of SO 
watch for: Bulldozing Reifsnyder; fast, 
hard-hitting backs led by Joe Tranchini 


the dope: This is a rebuilding year 
for the Middies, but they were in the same 
straits in 1954 when they ran off an 8-2 
record and a Sugar Bowl victory over 
Mississippi. Coach Eddie Erdelatz has 
only Fullback Ray Wellborn, Center 
Milan Moncilovich, Guard George Frit- 
zinger and 234-pound Tackle Bob Reif- 
snyder back from the team that fin- 
ished last season with a 9 1-1, smashing 
Rice in the Cotton Bowl. His losses in- 
clude All- America Quarterback Tom For- 
restal, star Halfbacks Ned Oldham and 
Harry Hurst, End Pete Jokanovich, 
Tackle Tony Anthony and Guard Tony 
Stremic. Although shallow in the line, 
Erdelatz is not hurting for backs. Junior 
Joe Tranchini, an excellent passer and 
defensive player, replaces Forrestal; Cap- 
tain Dick Dagampat, an outstanding 
fullback out with injuries most of last 
season, starts at halfback, and Reserve 
Dick Zembrzuski replaces Oldham. Also 
available for backfield duty are Roland 
Brandquist and Bob Correll. Most prom- 
ising newcomers are Fullback Joe Mata- 
lavage and Halfback Joe Bellino. 



SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV 15 
NOV. 29 


William & Mary (SS-6) 
at Boston . (no game) 
at Michigan (no game) 

Tulane at Norfolk, Va. (no game) 
at Pennsylvania (SB-7) 

Notre Dame at Baltimore (SO-6) 
Maryland at Baltimore (no game) 
al George Washington (Si-0) 
Army at Philadelphia (H-0) 



SHOE 

SAVER 


LEATHER 

PRESERVATIVE 

AND 

WATER 

REPELLENT 


KEEPS 
FEET DRY 
...LEATHER 
SOFT 


Use SHOE SAVER on hunting boots 
stadium boots, all types of shoes . . . 
leather, suede, canvas. SHOE SAVER 
makes shoes shed water, protects and pre- 
serves them, keeps them soft ... so your 
feet stay dry and comfortable. Keeps all 
shoes new looking, too . . . and makes 
them easier to cleanl 
SHOE SAVER is easy to apply . . . just 
swab it on, soles and all. Try it once . . . 
you'll want it for all the shoes in the 
family! Buy SHOE SAVER at sports stores 
I wherever shoes are sold or repaired 


. $1.00 per bottle. Family s 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Durham, N. H. 

colors: Blue and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: T, SpUt-T 
1957 RECORD: W OH 0, lost 7, tied 1 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 21, 

watch for: Bob Trouville-to-Pete 
Stewart pass combination 

THE DOPE: The Blue Wildcats couldn’t 
even get off the launching platform last 
season but are expected to go into orbit 
now with a red-hot. passing game reminis- 
cent of the old days. The air at Durham 
will be as full of footballs as it was during 
the unbeaten 1947 season and the 7-1 
campaign of ’54. Coach Clarence (Chief) 
Boston welcomes back all but three of his 
24 lettermen, including veteran Quarter- 
back Bob Trouville. Trouville topped the 
Yankee Conference in passing two years 
ago and could do it again. Lanky Half- 
back Sam Paul is also a passing threat. 
Pete Stewart returns to left halfback, 
where he set a school record last year by 
catching 25 passes. The corps of receivers 
includes sophomore Halfbacks Dick Eus- 
tis and John Robes and Ends Francis 
Frasier and Pete Paquette. Dan Ruskie- 
wicz and Fullback Ray Donnelly will 
join Trouville and Stewart in the start- 
ing baekfield. The interior line looks good 
with Bob Pascucci at guard and Henry 
Bigelow at tackle. If the Blue Wildcats’ 
passing game clicks, they should enjoy 
a winning season. 





•CATS TOP LINEMAN IS BOB PASCUCCI 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 27 a I Northeastern (no game) 

OCT. 4 Rhode Island US-98) 

OCT. 11 at Maine (0-7) 

OCT. 18 Delaware (6-59) 

OCT. 25 at Brandcis (0-97) 

NOV. 1 Connecticut (0-18) 

NOV. 8 Spring Jiehl (6-98) 

NOV. 15 at Massachusetts (7-7) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

colors: Red and blue 

BASIC OFFENSE: Multiple 
1957 RECORD: Won 8 , lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 32 
watch for: More passing by halfbacks 
to Ends Bill Kesack, Barney Berlinger 

the dope: If Coach Steve Sebo's re- 
cruits can master his tricky multiple of- 
fense, the Quakers will have the most 
diversified attack in the Ivy League. Penn 
is deep, but its potential doesn’t compare 
with the league's top teams. The Quakers 
are solid in all but two positions. Big- 
gest problems are replacements for Quar- 
terback Frank Riepl and Fullback Bill 
Young. Hal Musiek, starter in six games 
last fall, is available for quarterback duty 
along with Senior Tom Twitmyer, jayvee 
star Larry Purdy and George Koval. 
Musiek, a good runner, may be shifted to 
halfback. Ed Goodwin and Bill Raser 
are Sebo’s main hopes at full. Fred Doel- 
ling will probably start at right half and 
Jack Hanlon at left. Hanlon is the fast- 
est man on the squad and will figure 
sharply in Penn's success this year. There 
wall be more passing from the single wing 
by the left halfback playing tailback. Han- 
lon, fastest man on the squad last year, 
didn’t pass once in ’57. Penn will be 
stronger this year but with similar expec- 
tations from the rest of the Ivies, Quakers 
may find the first division too crowded. 



GUARD ray kelly CAPTAINS PENN 


PENN STATE 

University Park, Pa. 

colors: Blue and white 
basic offense: T and wing T 
1957 RECORD: Woil 6, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 of 21, 
watch for: The brilliant ball carrying 
of versatile Dave Kasperian 

the dope: The Nittany Lions should 
post a winning record for the 20th straight" 
year. Coach Rip Engle has lost only seven 
lettermen but must reshuffle his line to 
compensate for the loss of his first five 
ends. Maury Schleicher moves from full- 
back to end, opposite Norm Neff. Center 
Charley Ruslavage and Tackle Bill Weh- 
mer are now guards. Captain Steve Gar-' 
ban is center and Joe Bohart and Andy 
Stynchula are tackles. Andy Moconyi, the 
Lions’ third-best pass receiver last year, 
has been moved from wingback to full- 
back. A1 Jacks heads a trio of returning 
quarterbacks. Jacks completed 51 of 
his passes for 673 yards and five touch—' 
downs. Understudy Richie Lucas’ arm ac- 
counted for 426 yards and four scores. Bob 
Scrabis is also a good passer. Engle’s half- 
backs include Dave Kasperian, Penn 
State’s top ground-gainer and scorer; Ed- 
die Caye; and Bruce Gilmore, leading 
rusher in 1956 who sat out most of ’57 
with a knee injury. Ten opponents enter 
the Lions’ den this season and Pittsburgh ,- 
Army, West Virginia and Holy Cross may 
be the only ones to escape unscathed. 




DAVE KASPERIAN: THE LIONS' PRIDE 


SEPT. 27 Penn State ( 11,-19 ) 

OCT. 4 at Dartmouth ( 3-6 ) 

OCT. 11 Princeton (9-13) 

OCT. 18 Brown (7-90) 

OCT. 25 Navy (7-35) 

NOV. 1 at Harvard (6-18) 

NO V. 8 at Yale (33-90) 

NOV. 15 Columbia (98-6) 

NOV. 27 Cornell (U-6) 


SEPT. 20 «/ Nebraska (no game) 

SEPT. 27 at Pennsylvania ( 19-11, ) 

OCT. 4 at Army (13-37) 

OCT. 11 Marquette <30-7) 

OCT. 18 at Boston U. (no game) 

OCT. 25 Syracuse (90-13) 

nov. 1 Furman 

NOV. 8 at West Virginia (37-6) 

NOV. 15 Holy Cross (H-10) 

NOV. 27 at Pittsburgh (1S-H) 
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New Kodak Cavalcade Projector: 

you turn it on... it does the rest! 


Changes slides by itself, gives brilliant 
big-as-life shows . . . automatically ! 

Now you can be a guest at your own slide shows ! 

With the Kodak Cavalcade Projector, you 
keep an eye only on the screen. You can come 
and go — and still the show goes on. 

Choose brightness to suit the size of the 


screen picture — just by flicking a switch for 
500-watt or 300-watt illumination. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
Cavalcade Projector. With sharp // 2.8 lens, 
remote-control cord, built-in screen pointer, 
$149.50 or as little as $15 down at many 
dealers. 

All priies are list anil subject to change without notier 


Fully automatic 
timer shows slides at 
’ pre-set intervals: 4, 8, 
or 16 seconds. Split- 
second changing. 


as 




Remote-control 
changing, up to 12 
feet. You control the 
show from anywhere 
in the room. 


n ; 

4 


Pre-conditioning 
of all slides by tem- 
perature-controlled 
air, for more constant 
focus. 



New slide guards — 

x d each slide is held in New Kodak 300 Projector shows 
||fl its own steel protector slides brilliantly, has Rcady- 
— f° r smooth, jam- matic Changer, 864.50. 

free showings 500 Projector, 874.50. 

See Kodak's "The Ed Sullivan Show" and "The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet" 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. Kodak 



the great new twist in sports jackets ^ 

BOUCLE 



Bouele — rugged, rustic weave in rich colors — makes this fall’s most impressive new sports 
jackets. Timely Clothes show bouele at its best in Nonchalant® Sports Jackets. The neat lines 
look relaxed — never tired. They have inner stamina that comes only with Balanced Tailoring ! 


FREE ! 28-page booklet, "How to Choose Clothes 


TIM K 1^ 


'motiM, 



CLOTHES 

Cook- fltfts/l/... j 


Improve Your Appearance." Write Dept. S-20, Timely Clothes, Rochester 2, N. Y. Dress Right— You Can't Afford Not To! 





PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh 


PRINCETON 

Princeton, N.J. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Kingston, R.I. 


COLORS; Blue and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won 4, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 19 of SO 
watch FOR: Guard John Guzik, one 
of the game’s better linebackers 


colors: Orange and black 

basic offense: Single wing 

1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 Of 29 
watch FOR: A strong attack, starring 
Fred Tiley and Dan Sachs 


colors: Blue and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 2, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 10 of 19 
watch FOR: The pinpoint passing of 
Quarterback Roger Pearson 


the dope: The Panthers are a rough 
and aggressive team that appears to be 
one year away from greatness. With six 
of his 11 starters back, Coach John Mi- 
chelosen expects to unveil a tough de- 
fense and a wide-open attack featuring 
the running of Fullback Fred Riddle, 
Pitt’s leading ground-gainer. The Pan- 
thers, traditionally a power-minded team, 
will pass more this year, with Quarter- 
backs Ivan Toncic (24 out of 50 for 436 
yards and five TDs) and Bill Kaliden (40 
of 93 for 519 yards) doing the throwing. 
Dick Haley and Joe Scisly, who last year 
gathered better than 700 yards between 
them, will be back at the halfback sta- 
tions. With the graduation of such stars 
as Center Charley Brueckman, Tackle 
Jim McCusker and End Dick Scherer, 
the line will now be cemented together by 
Guards John Guzik and Ed Michaels. 
Art Gob and Jim Zanos are the front-line 
ends. If all of these, along with Tackles 
Ken Montanari and Bill Lindner, per- 
form as expected the Panthers will be well 
on the plus side of a schedule that ranks 
among the nation’s most testing. 



JOHN GUZIK CEMENTS PANTHER WALL 


the dope: The Tigers scratched out 
a 7-and-2 record for the third straight 
time last year, devouring all but Colgate 
and Y ale en route to their first champion- 
ship of the Ivy League round robin. But 
Coach Dick Colman, who succeeded the 
late Charlie Caldwell at the start of last 
season, is confronted now with rebuilding 
a line and replacing Blocking Back John 
Sapoch. If he can also find adequate new 
tackles and guards, and Gene Locks de- 
velops at Sapoch's old position, the Tigers 
should repeat. Locks stepped in for the 
injured Sapoch in four games last year 
and did a most commendable job. Full- 
back Fred Tiley, Tailback Dan Sachs and 
Wingback Mike Ippolito give the Tigers 
plenty of offensive punch. Tiley led the 
team with 52 points and 592 yards rush- 
ing last season. Sachs, who sparked the 
Tigers in their title-deciding game with 
Dartmouth, was No. 2 man for the sea- 
son with 48 points and a 6.0 rushing av- 
erage. Princeton will have no trouble mov- 
ing the ball, but the Tigers, as in ’57, 
may have difficulty stopping other teams, 
particularly on passing. 



FRED TILEY CAPTAINS THE IVY CHAMPS 


the dope: The Rams are looking for- 
ward to another good year with a solid 
offense directed by two all-conference 
backs. But whether they're good enough 
to repeat the tie for the conference crown 
achieved last year depends on a question- 
able defense. Inexperience could hurt in 
the line where virtually every position is 
manned by a reserve or sophomore. Coach 
Herb Maack's big problems are the gaps 
left by Jim Gerlach, a leading Yankee 
Conference guard, and End Bob Mairs, 
the Rams’ best pass receiver. Yet, in the 
final analysis, Rhode Island's success rests 
largely on the shoulders of Quarterback 
Roger Pearson, who is weak defensively 
but a master of the option play. Last year 
he completed 35 of 68 passes for 630 yards 
and four touchdowns. A sophomore, John 
Rollins, and a junior, Don Brown, will 
team up as halfbacks. Rollins is a strong 
and shifty runner who led the freshman 
team to its finest season in years. Brown 
is a powerful-running ex-Marine who is 
good on drive plays. Bill Poland, a nifty 
blocker and linebacker, will carry the load 
at fullback. 



ROGER PEARSON, MASTER OF OPTION 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 20 at UCLA (no game) 

SEPT. 27 Holy Croon (no game ) 

OCT. 4 a l Minnesota (no game ) 
OCT. 11 at Michigan Slate (no game ) 
OCT. 18 West Virginia (6-7) 

OCT. 25 Army (13-29) 

NOV. 1 at Syracuse (21 -Si) 

NOV. 8 Notre Dame (7-13) 

NO V. 15 at Nebraska (Si~0) 

NOV. 27 Penn Slate (H-l 3) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Rutgers (7-0) 

Columbia 147 -6) 
at Pennsylvania (13-9) 
Colgate (10-12) 
at Cornell (47-14) 
Brown (7-0) 

Harvard (28-20) 
at Yale (13-20) 
Dartmouth (3i~H) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 15 


Northeastern (12-7) 
at Maine (25-7) 
at New Hampshire (28-13) 
Brandeis (32-7) 
Massachusetts (27-13) 
at Brown (0-21 ) 
at Springfield ( 0 - 1 4) 
Connecticut (0-0) 
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RUTGERS 

New Brunswick, N.J. 


SYRACUSE 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


TEMPLE 

Philadelphia 


COLORS: Scarlet and black 
basic offense: Single u-ing 
1957 RECORD: Wotl 5, lost i 
LETTERMEN RETU RN I NG : 20 of 31 
watch FOR: The running, passing and 
punting of Tailback Billy Austin 


colors: Orange and blue 
BASIC OFFENSE: T and wing T 
1957 record: Won 5, lost S, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 18 of 80 
watch FOR: Plenty of power plays; 
Chuck Zimmerman ' s passes 


colors: Cherry and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 RECORD: Won 1, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13 of 22 
watch for: The passing and running 
of Quarterback Bud Fahey 


the dope: The Scarlet Knights are 
hitching their wagon to a star called Billy 
Austin and expect to ride to their second 
winning season in nine years. The versa- 
tile Austin is one of the best backs in 
Rutgers’ history, was first in the East and 
second in the nation last year with a total 
offense of 1 ,425 yards. He led the Knights 
in every department but pass receiving 
and developed sufficiently as a passer to 
complete just under 50% for 479 yards 
and three touchdowns. Now in its third 
season of single-winging, Coach John 
Stiegman’s offense should really click 
behind a big, seasoned line. The team has 
20 lettermen back, a good sophomore 
crop and, most importantly, seven of the 
starting team. Bob Nasco, Sam Crosby 
or John Makarevich will replace Quarter- 
back Bill Whitacre, who graduated. Jay 
Hunton or Arnie Byrd will operate at 
right halfback, and Lloyd Seaman heads 
a team of four fullbacks. Bob Simms, the 
Knight’s top pass receiver, and Dutch 
Wermuth excel at ends. All in all, old 
grads should have plenty to cheer about 
on the banks of the Raritan. 


the dope: The Orangemen are slow 
but have enough old-fashioned straight- 
ahead drive to improve on their 5-3-1 rec- 
ord. Despite the loss of three top ends, 
including Dick Lasse, plus Center Mike 
Bill, Coach Ben Schwartzwalder has 
experienced men at most line positions. 
The front wall, averaging 210 pounds, is 
a mite faster than last year’s, but the 
Orangemen lack breakaway speed in the 
backfield. Although no streak of light- 
ning, Tom Stephens is the team’s top 
scorer and best defensive back. Gerhard 
Schwedes, a reformed fullback, will oper- 
ate from the other half. Jim Anderson is 
light but hits hard enough to replace Full- 
back Ed Coffin. Chuck Zimmerman could 
be better defensively, but he is a heady 
quarterback who completed 55% of his 
passes for 770 yards last year. The top 
lineman is Guard A1 Benecick, a 222- 
pound weight lifter. There’s no bright 
star like Jim Brown on the horizon but 
the Orangemen are trying to make up for 
this lack with solid team balance. They’ll 
have to, with such opponents as Kansas 
and Navy coming up in '59. 


the dope The Owls have considera- 
bly revised their ambitions since Pop 
Warner took them to the Sugar Bowl in 
1935. When they could no longer keep 
up with such fast company as Michigan 
State and Texas, the Owls de-emphasized 
football. Now they’re having difficulty 
keeping up with Delaware, Bueknell and 
other Middle Atlantic Conference teams. 
Coach Pete Stevens expected a great sea- 
son last fall but injuries wrecked his 
plans, and the team managed only one 
victory. That one was sparked by Bud 
Fahey, Temple’s best quarterback in 
years. Fahey sat out spring practice to 
rest a knee he injured last year, but if he’s 
ready, the Owls could surprise. Fahey can 
run and pass, has a fairly experienced and 
speedy line in front of him and some 
power and speed behind him. He also 
has the receivers. Without him, it will be 
strictly a rebuilding year for Coach Ste- 
vens. Temple’s running should be im- 
proved with the return of injured Half- 
back Chad O'Shea, and the presence of 
hard-driving Fullback Marv Slomsky and 
Halfback Dick Walsh. 





1958 SCHEDULES 1 1 957 scores): 

SEPT. 27 at Princeton (0-7) 

OCT. 4 «/ Colgate US-6) 

OCT. 11 Richmond (26-13) 

OCT. 18 Bueknell I no game) 

OCT. 25 al Lehigh (7-1.1) 

NOV. 1 at Delaware (19-23) 

NOV. 8 Lafayette ( 31,-19 ) 

NOV. 15 Quantico Marines (no game) 

NOV. 22 Columbia (26-7) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 7 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Boston College (no game) 
at Holy Cross (19-20) 
Cornell (Si-O) 

at Penn State (12-20) 
Pittsburgh (2i-21) 
at Boston U., N (27-20) 
Colgate (Si-6) 
al West Virginia (0-7) 


OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Delaware (7-71) 
at Muhlenberg (16-i0) 
at Lafayette (13-12) 

at Buffalo (6-13) 
Bueknell (6-19) 
Gettysburg (7-43) 
Hofstra (7-13) 
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VERMONT 

Burlington, Vt. 


colors: Green and gold 

basic offense: Wing T 

1957 RECORD: Won 2, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: lit of 21 
watch FOR: A fleet of good running 
backs led by Roy Greene 


the dope: This is the year that the 
Catamounts were one away from. Coach 
Ed Donnelly has greater speed, depth 
and strength than he has enjoyed for 
some time and appears destined for a 
winning season. Vermont, which plays 
only one Yankee Conference opponent 
(Maine), will be strong up the middle 
with Captain Philip Chalifoux at guard 
and 6-foot-5, 215-pound Fred Branch at 
center. Quarterback Bob Fiance saw only 
limited service behind “Whizzer” White 
last year but is a good enough passer and 
runner to get first call at that position. 
Vermont’s halfbacks are fast both inside 
and out, with Roy Greene the real stand- 
out. He is the team’s leading pass receiv- 
er and ground-gainer as well as a great 
pass defender and tackier. Louis Pet.ro- 
naci, an All-State end last year, provides 
added backfield speed. Bill Simonds tends 
to fumble but is a strong, seasoned full- 
back. Defense should mark this Vermont 
team. Pass receiving may be something 
of a worry; but even so the green hills 
of Vermont should be bright with victory 
this fall. 



SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 


at Coast Guard (no game) 
Maine (0-49) 
at Hobart (no game) 
at Hoehesler (6-14) 
at Norwich (lt-19) 

St. Lawrence (no game) 
Middlebury (7-13) 



. THE COAT YOU'LL LIVE IN 

l&^VHgator 

ALL-WEATHER COATS 


No matter what the weather, your Alligator will 
keep you comfortably and smartly dressed — rain, 
sun, chill. Shown: Alligator Coacher®, full sweep, 
patch pockets, plaid lining. Fine combed cotton, 
water repellent, S25.75. Also, Alligator authenti- 
cally styled Trench Coats from $20.95. Other 
Alligator Coats $1 1 .75 to $54.75. 


Outdress the weather in 


BETTER STORES 



JUST THE TICKET for that active, fun-loving man who likes sports . . . travel . . . 
the whole outdoors . . . who’d like to see it all in bright, incredibly clear detail! 

Thirty-three Bushnell Featherlight models with newest electronically com- 
puted optical designs and lifetime construction. Moderate prices — $9.95 to 
$135— include handsome cowhide carrying 
case, plus 20-Year Guarantee and 30-Day 
Trial Exchange Privilege. 

For the greatest year ’round gift in sight, 
let your dealer show you just how breath- 
taking the world looks through Bushnell 

Binoculars ! |n Caiu0j 5766 F(asef J( , Vanc#u>8r , 5 B c 

FREE GUIDE — "HOW TO SELECT BINOCULARS" - WRITE TODAY! 


J^ushnell 


ILLUSTRATED Set 
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VILLANOVA 

V illanova. Pa. 


WESLEYAN 

Middletown, Conn. 


WILLIAMS 

WiUiamstown, Mass. 


colors: Blue and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: T with flankers 
1957 RECORD: Won S, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 20 of 38 
watch for: Daring running and passing 
by Quarterback Jim Grazione 


colors: Cardinal and black 
basic offense: T and wing T 
1957 RECORD: Won i, lost 4 
LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 15 of 2If 
watch for: The inspiring line play of 
Captain Dave Mitchell 


color: Royal purple 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 0, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 38 of 51 
watch for: Fast-breaking Halfback 
Chip Ide 


THE DOPE: The Wildcats will try to 
chew up the Army, the Marines and eight 
other good opponents with a rebuilt team 
that is minus Billy Magee, last year’s out- 
standing performer. Coach Frank Rea- 
gan hesitates to guess how he'll fare 
without his star quarterback and most of 
the cast that supported him. But Main- 
liners are not too worried. Jim Grazione, 
Magee’s understudy, is the only experi- 
enced signal caller Reagan has, but he 
can do everything. Returning halfbacks 
are Dave Intrabartolo, a 175-pound scat- 
back capable of scoring from any dis- 
tance, and the elusive Jim Ward. Leon 
Horin, a junior, may have to make room 
for Sophomore Billy Paczkoskie at full- 
back. The latter, a 225-pound schoolboy 
star, loves to run, is a proficient blocker 
and pass receiver and could be one of the 
best backs in the school’s history. Reagan 
must rebuild the line around End Gene 
O’Pella, a huge, 6-foot-5, 235-pound pass- 
ing target, and Bill Craig and Mike De- 
Lucia at tackle and guard, respectively. 
The outlook for Villanova is for a very 
iffy season. 


the dope: The Cardinals are not only 
loaded with lettermen and reserves but 
have excellent material available from an 
undefeated freshman squad. All of this 
points to a winning season for Coach 
Norm Daniels, although he needs to fill 
a gap at center and strengthen the end 
positions. George Komaridis and Harry 
Millis will alternate as replacements for 
Co-captain Jack Sickler in the middle of 
the line. Ends Gordon Biddle and Steve 
Pyle should help bolster the Cardinals’ 
passing attack, which was weak last year. 
Bulwark of the strong defensive line is 
veteran Guard Dave Mitchell. Wesley- 
an’s running game will be improved by a 
wealth of good backs, including Dick 
Wenner, Dave Eklund, Terry Smith and 
Dick Huddleston. With Rick Francis’ 
playing eligibility consumed, Jim Sams 
appears as his likely quarterback suc- 
cessor. Also available is Senior Bing Lev- 
erich, although Sams has the edge in both 
passing and running. Dom Squatrito, a 
huge, jarring fullback, is one of the most 
promising sophomores. No Little Three 
title here, but a good record. 


the dope: The Ephmen are blessed 
with 38 lettermen, including all but three 
starters from an undefeated 1957 team 
which averaged 387 yards per game. 
Coach Len Watters’ athletes should easi- 
ly retain the Little Three championship 
and are likely to celebrate another un- 
beaten season come November. They 
have depth at every position but center, 
a good running game, an above-average 
offensive line and a passing attack that 
speaks for itself (58% completions). Dan 
Fanning, a 6-foot-4, 215-pounder, and 
Rich Kagan head the fine corps of ends. 
The Ephmen are strong at tackle with 
225-pound Bill Hedeman and 220-pound 
Bob Lowden, and the best defensive line- 
man is Guard Jim Richardson. Garry 
Higgins, a slow runner but smart oper- 
ator, will call signals for an experienced 
backfield that includes Halfbacks Chip 
Ide and Bob Rorke. Ide is fast and aver- 
aged 9.8 yards per carry in ’57. Bob 
Hatcher shifts from right half to share 
fullback duties with Bob Stegeman. 
There will be plenty of victory parties at 
Williamstown these autumn Saturdays. 



1958 SCHEDULES it 957 scores): 

SEPT. 20 West Chester Stale (no yarn*) 
SEPT. 27 VMI (no same) 

OCT. 4 at Boston College (9-12) 

OCT. 11 Detroit ( 7-16 1 

OCT. 18 Wake Forest (no game) 

OCT. 25 Richmond (no game) 

NOV. 1 at Wichita (21,-6) 

NOV. 8 at Dagton (no game ) 

NOV. 15 at Army (no game ) 

NOV. 22 Quantico Marines (no game) 


SEPT. 27 at Middlebury (6-28) 

OCT. 4 Bowdoin (no game) 

OCT. 11 at Coast Guard (20-7) 

OCT. 18 Worcester Tech (38-9) 

OCT. 25 Amherst (0-21) 

NOV. 1 at Stcarlhmore (11,-13) 

NO V. 8 at Williams (13-28) 

NOV. 15 Trinity (19-20) 


SEPT. 27 at Trinity (25-6) 

OCT. 4 Colby (26-19) 

OCT. 11 Mi, hit, -bury (82-19) 

OCT. 18 at Bowdoin (no game) 

OCT. 25 Tufts (26-26) 

NOV. 1 at Union (65-0) 

NOV. 8 Wesleyan (28-13) 

NOV. 15 at Amherst (39-11) 
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YALE 

New Haven, Conn. 


COLOR: Blue 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 

1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 2, tied 1 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 15 of 30 

watch for: The running of Halfbacks 

Herb Hallas and Rich Winkler 


the dope-. The Elis have plenty of 
strength at tackle, guard and halfback 
but not much elsewhere. Coach Jordan 
Olivar has lost all three of his varsity 
centers and lacks experience at end. His 
worst losses are Quarterback Dick Win- 
terbauer, the Ivy League’s top passer 
(14 TD passes), Fullback Gene Coker, 
the Elis’ top rusher, and End Mike Cav- 
allon. After highly successful years with 
such standouts as Dean Loucks and Win- 
terbauer, Olivar will have to experiment 
with untried sophomores at quarterback. 
This year Yale must lean heavily on 
Halfbacks Herb Hallas and Rich Wink- 
ler, Tackles Harry Olivar (son of the 
coach) and A1 Puryear and Guards Paul 
Lynch and Bill West. Hence, Yale’s run- 
ning game should be strong, but the pass- 
ing, heretofore Olivar’s strong suit, will 
be weak in comparison to previous years. 
Yale is always dangerous for its tradi- 
tional rivals, Princeton and Harvard, but 
unless Olivar can come up with a quar- 
terback, the Elis will have trouble match- 
ing their third-place Ivy League finish of 
last season. 



sept. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Connecticut (27 -0) 
at Brown ( 20-21 ) 
at Columbia {19-0) 
Cornell (18-7) 

Colgate (20-0) 
Dartmouth (H-H) 
Pennsylvania (20-88) 
Princeton (20-18) 
at Harvard (Si-0) 



At Leading Stores Everywhere 
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THE SOUTH 


Auburn, Clemson and Miami 
will be whistling in Dixie 


along with the Midwest the South 
has been the prideful parent of 
some of the best football teams in the 
nation through the years. No other 
area in the country currently pro- 
duces and supports as much good 
football or as many good football 
conferences, and as a result the South 
frequently lacks enough good home- 
grown football players to fill the line- 
ups. Periodic raids to the north have 
helped alleviate talent shortages, 
however, and it is not uncommon to 
find Dixie elevens dotted with young 
men from the hills of West Virginia 
or the mines of Pennsylvania. 

Although the southern recruiters 
have well-organized posses prowling 
through the North, you can be sure 
they leave no stone unturned or high 
school unexplored in the ceaseless 
hunt through their own area for the 
kind of brawn that excels in football. 
This frequently leads to some pretty 
enthusiastic competition for the 
young athletes. 

All of which brings to mind the 
case of Auburn, the 1957 national 
football champion as determined by 
the Associated Press poll of sports- 


writers. Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, as Auburn is more formally 
known, makes its home in some 
sparsely populated farm country just 
over the border from Georgia. There 
are no particular natural attractions 
to lure football players to Auburn, 
Ala., so it followed that attractions 
must be created. The Auburn football 
team speaks for the success of this 
venture. In the past six or seven years 
quiet little Auburn has evolved from 
farm community to football capital. 
But in so doing, it has had to pay a 
price. Twice in the last three years 
Auburn has been caught and penal- 
ized by the NCAA for illegal recruit- 
ing. The last penalty, a three-year 
probation which bans the Tigers from 
bowl appearances and television rev- 
enues, was imposed only a few days 
before the first ban was to be lifted. 

Getting caught does not necessarily 
have an adverse effect on the caliber 
of football a team will play, and this 
year Auburn is again favored to win 
the Southeastern Conference cham- 
pionship. Mississippi and Mississippi 
State figure to give the Tigers the 
most trouble in the SEC race, par- 


ticularly since both these teams have 
the incentive to try to earn an invi- 
tation to play in one of the bowl 
games that is forbidden to Auburn. 

Let us now move a hundred or so 
miles northwest of Auburn to Tusca- 
loosa, the quiet town that houses 
the University of Alabama, once the 
most awesome football academy in 
all the South. Lately, Alabama's foot- 
ball has fallen off, so the renowned 
coaching services of Paul (Bear) Bry- 
ant were retained as a remedy. 

When Bryant pulled up his stakes 
at Texas A&M and breezed into Tus- 
caloosa with an air conditioner under 
each arm, Auburn’s Coach Ralph 
(Shug) Jordan became noticeably 
less serene. Bryant is a tireless re- 
cruiter, and now he will be doing his 
recruiting along the same highways 
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spouts illustrated September 112, 


and byways that Jordan has had to 
himself the past several years. 

The first thing Bear did when he 
returned to his old alma mater was 
buy a house. It was a big, $50,000 
house, much more imposing than the 
one that his predecessor, J. B. (Ears) 
Whitworth only rented. Then he tore 
up the football offices on the first floor 
of the men’s gym. He made six rooms 
where there had been eight, redesign- 
ing it so there would be an attractive 
reception area for a pretty young 
brunette to sit in and receive his 
callers. He chucked out Whitworth’s 
wooden furniture, replacing it with 
modern stuff made out of metal 
tubes and light green real leather. 
Then came the air conditioners. The 
two he brought from Texas were in- 
stalled in his own spacious office. 
With money from his own pocket he 
bought seven more, installed six of 
them in his assistants’ offices and a 
seventh in the coaches’ dressing room. 
Now, prepared to think big, the Bear 
will be out to woo Alabama’s finest 
football talent away from Auburn. 

However, Alabama will not be a 
championship contender this season. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


Auburn 7 

Mississippi 5 

Mississippi State 4 
Florida 4 

Tennessee 4 

Vanderbilt 3 

Louisiana State 4 

Georgia Tech 3 

Georgia 3 

Alabama 1 

Tulane 1 

Kentucky 1 


L T PTS OPP 
0 0 90 7 

O 1 128 26 

2 1 118 81 
21 92 70 

30 82 62 

3 1 47 81 

4 O 126 76 

4 1 62 71 

4 0 72 71 

6 1 40 143 

5 0 38 135 

7 0 48 120 


Not even Bear Bryant could perform 
that kind of miracle. But watch the 
Crimson Tide develop into the kind 
of tough, unrelenting team that has 
always marked Bryant’s coaching. 

The Atlantic Coast Conference, 
the South’s other large confederacy 
of football-proud colleges, should 
likewise provide plenty of exciting 
football. Since its inception in 1953, 
the ACC has taken a back seat to 
the Southeastern Conference. But 
this year the ACC need not take a 
back seat to anyone. Clemson, South 
Carolina’s old military college now 
turned civilian, will probably be the 


classiest of this group and is a defi- 
nite contender for national honors. 
Its fate will be decided early for 
Clemson meets North Carolina, its 
No. 1 rival for the championship, on 
September 27. Three years ago Coach 
Jim Tatum, after years of outstand- 
ing success at Maryland, returned to 
North Carolina, where he himself had 
played as an undergraduate, and the 
seeds he has been planting are now 
ready to bring fruit at Chapel Hill. 

While not enjoying the stature of 
either the SEC or the ACC, the 
Southern Conference, the South’s 
oldest athletic group, contains sev- 
eral of the nation’s better teams. Bo 
Sherman, the head coach at George 
Washington, sizes up the Southern 
Conference this way: “Picking West 
Virginia is like picking the Yankees.” 

Though the Mountaineers should 
go undefeated in the Southern Con- 
ference, Art Lewis, their coach, has 
his eye on bigger game. “I don’t know 
anything about the Southern Confer- 
ence,” he says impatiently, pointing 
to a schedule that includes Oklaho- 
ma, Syracuse, Pittsburgh and Penn 
State. In recent years West Virginia 
has outgrown its conference neighbors 
and turned its attention toward more 
prominent rivals and the added foot- 
ball prestige that such opponents 
bring. As a result, West Virginia 
failed last year, for the first time in 
four years, to win the Southern Con- 
ference title. VMI with six conference 
victories and no defeats won it, while 
the Mountaineers with only three 
wins, came in second. VMI and West 
Virginia were not scheduled then, nor 
are they this year. So the same thing 
could happen again. 

Georgia Tech, long a leading power, 
had a bad year in 1957. Immediately 
rumors of de-emphasis were bandied 
about, but nothing could be further 
from the truth. The team just had 
one of those seasons that even the 
most successful colleges are bound to 
run across once every 10 years or so. 
One factor in Tech’s. 4-4-2 record in 
1957 might be that Coach Bobby 
Dodd’s famous offense, the belly se- 
ries, has finally lost its effectiveness. 
The defenses have caught up with it, 
as they will with any basic offense in 
due course, so Tech will pass the ball 
a great deal more this season, lining 
up in spreads and splits and other 
open formations. If the throwing is 
successful, Tech should be among the 
top five teams in the South. 

The South, too, will have its share 
of superstars in 1958, and one of the 


most exciting of these may turn out 
to be 148-pound Fran Curci of Mi- 
ami. Curci is the biggest conversation 
piece on the Miami campus, and, 
they say, the best quarterback in the 
school’s 30 years of football. Oddly 
enough, Curci was not sought by 


ATLANTIC COAST 
CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


N.C. State 
Duke 
Clemson 
North Carolina 
Maryland 
Virginia 
South Carolina 
Wake Forest 


W L T PTS OPP 

5 0 1 130 60 

5 1 1 148 62 

4 3 0 85 65 

4 3 0 109 74 

4 3 0 90 101 

2 4 0 54 118 

2 5 0 91 113 

0 7 0 47 161 


Miami. The pocketsize back was con- 
sidered too small to be a college pros- 
pect, and Miami wasn’t aware of its 
luck until Curci, unsolicited, turned 
up at practice. He is a genius at ball 
handling and times his pitchouts and 
handoffs with magical deception. If 
Miami cracks back into the top 10 
teams in the nation this year little 
Fran will be the big reason. 

Miami, incidentally, is one of the 
few major southern teams that is not 
included in one of the three confer- 
ences that blanket this 12-state area. 
It may not be an orphan for long, 
since rumors are still active that 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


VMI 

West Virginia 

Citadel 

Furman 

Wm. & Mary 

Richmond 

Virginia Tech 
G. Washington 
Wash. & Lee*' 


W L T PTS OPP 

6 0 0 141 66 

300 67 14 

4 2 0 97 74 

210 33 32 

2 4 0 47 71 

2 4 0 57 132 

1 3 0 46 72 

1 3 0 55 48 

1 5 0 65 99 


* Retired from conference competition. 


Miami will eventually join with ma- 
jor independents from coast to coast 
—teams like Notre Dame, Pittsburgh 
and the leading remnants of the now 
defunct Pacific Coast Conference- 
in a league stretching from coast to 
coast. If and when that happens, it 
will add one more, slightly super- 
fluous, feather to the already gaudy 
cap of southern football. 


LLUSTRATED 


September US. I9S8 61 


ALABAMA 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


AUBURN 

Auburn, Ala. 


THE CITADEL 

Charleston, S.C. 


colors: Crimson and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: SpUI-T 
1S57 record: Won 2, lost 7, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 25 of 30 
watch FOR: One of the Southeast’s better 
linemen, Dave Sington 

the dope: Paul (Bear) Bryant, the 
“great rehabilitator” at Maryland, Ken- 
tucky and most recently Texas A&M, now 
faces his stiffest challenge in 14 years as a 
head coach. He inherits from Coach J. B. 
Whitworth a squad that won only four 
of 30 games in the past three years. The 
Tide is loaned with lettermen, 25 in all, 
but few of them appear outstanding. And 
his 64-man roster lists only 12 seniors. 
The team definitely lacks speed and ade- 
quate linebacking. Bryant also is hurting 
for a “take charge” quarterback. Bob 
(Bullet) Lkelton may have the inside 
track here for his smart running of the 
option. He'll be challenged by two-year 
veteran Bobby Smith, an excellent long- 
range passer and punter, and Sophomore 
James Patton. Bryan. 's halfbacks include 
Duff Morrison, a good runner and receiver 
who was ineligible last season because of 
poor grades, and Mack Wise. Red Stick- 
ney and Danny Wilbanks are leading full- 
backs. Tackle Dave Sington, son of for- 
mer ’Bama All-America Fred Sington, 
and Guard Don Cochron anchor the line. 
Look for improvement but no miracles. 


COLORS: Orange and blue 
basic offense: T with variations 
1957 record: Won 10, lost none 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23 Of 37 
watch for: A lightning-fast attack fea- 
turing the running of Tommy Lorino 

the dope: The Tigers must be favored 
to repeat again even with stern opposition 
from the rest of the Southeastern Con- 
ference. Five others, including Mississippi, 
will make it tough for the national cham- 
pions, but Coach Ralph (Shugi Jordan 
has nearly a carbon copy of the great 
team that whipped 10 straight opponents 
last year while yielding fewer yards per 
game and fewer points than any team in 
the country. Auburn lost All-America 
End Jimmy Phillips and leading scorer 
Billy Atkins; but a seasoned group of vet- 
erans return, including southpaw Quar- 
terback Lloyd Nix and elusive Halfback 
Tommy Lorino. Lamar Rawson handles 
the other halfback post and Ronnie Robbs 
succeeds Atkins at fullback. Chief defend- 
ers on a starting line that averages 222 
pounds are End Jerry Wilson, Guard Zeke 
Smith and Center Jackie Burkett. Jordan 
has outstanding team speed and depth, 
too, with backs Jim Pettus and Ed Dyas 
among the most promising newcomers. 
The Tigers may keep their title this year 
but can't go bowl-ing until they complete 
another three-year probation period. 


colors: Blue and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won 5, lost 4, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22 Of SO 
watch for: One of the best ends in the 
South, Paul Maguire 

the dope: The Bulldogs will be im- 
proved but so will the opposition, and 
another third-place finish in the Southern 
Conference may be out of reach for Coach 
Eddie Teague’s players. The Citadel has 
lost only eight of its 30 lettermen and will 
be rich in experience at all but tackle and 
guard positions. End Paul Maguire and 
Tackle Dick Cleveland are key men in a 
big, fast line, and Fullback Barry Thomas 
is the main threat of a powerful running 
backfield averaging 205 pounds. Thomas 
lugs 225 pounds but has good speed for h s 
size. Jack Griffin, a 6-foot-3, 210-pot nd 
junior, can run from the option and throw 
the long pass well. Maguire and Bob 
Saunders will be his prime targets, al- 
though Halfbacks Bill Hughes and Joe 
Chefalo are good receivers. The Bulldogs 
have a fairly stout defense but the deep 
men need experience. Joe Keller will 
work at center. Team speed should 
be good and the running and passing 
better balanced. The Citadel will meet 
only one serious contender for the South- 
ern Conference title, VMI, and should 
enjoy a winning season. 




SOUTHPAW TIGER PASSER: LLOYD NIX 


JOE KELLER BULWARKS THE CITADEL 


1958 SCHEDULES • 1 957 scores): 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 7 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 
NOV. 29 


LSU at Mobile, N ( 0-S8 ) 

Vanderbilt at Birmingham, N (6-6) 
Furman, N (no game) 
at Tennessee (O-H) 
at Mississippi Slate (13-26) 

at Tnlane, .V (0-7) 
at Georgia Teeh 17-10) 

Memphis Stale (no game ) 

Auburn at Birmingham (O-iO) 


SEPT. 27 Tennessee at Birmingham (7-0) 

OCT. 4 ' 

OCT. 11 at Kentucky, N (6-0) 

OCT. 18 at Georgia Tech (3-0) 

OCT. 25 Maryland (no game) 

NOV. 1 at Florida tl. 1-0) 

NOV. 8 Mississippi State (16-7) 

NOV. 15 Georgia at Columbus (6-0) 
NOV. 22 IFafce Forest (no game ) 

NOV. 29 Alabama at Birmingham (1,0-0) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 10 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 16 
NOV. 22 


Neicberry, N (O-O) 

George Washington, N ( 1S-6 ) 
Davidson, N (SI -7) 

Wofford at Orangeburg, N (0-3i) 
at Memphis Stale, N (no game) 
at Furman ( 18-li ) 
at Richmond (26-0) 

Presbyterian ( 11 ,- 0 ) 

VMI (7-39) 
at Georgia (no game) 
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CLEMSON 

Clemson, S.C. 


DAVIDSON 

Davidson, N.C. 


colors: Purple and orange 
basic offense: T and split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 19 Of SO 
watch for: The long, scoring passes 
of Harvey White 

the dope: The Tigers are making a 
strong bid to recapture the Atlantic Coast 
Conference championship they lost last 
year to North Carolina State. Coach 
Frank Howard has an all-veteran back- 
field directed by Quarterback Harvey 
White, an excellent passer, and a better- 
than-average line keystoned by Center 
Bill Thomas. If there’s any weakness, it’s 
the lack of depth at guard and tackle, 
but plenty of sophomore beef should rem- 
edy that. Last year, White’s 11 touch- 
down passes and 1,038 yards total offense 
set conference records, as he covered 841 
yards with his 46 completions in 95 at- 
tempts. White will probably be teamed 
in the backfield by Fullback Rudy Hayes, 
Charlie Horne, the team’s leading ground- 
gainer, and George Usry. Coach How- 
ard has lost nine men from his first two 
lines but will rebuild around a hard core 
of veterans such as Thomas, Ends Ray 
Masneri and Wyatt Cox, Tackles Jim 
Padgett and Harold Olson and Guards 
Jim Payne and (if his neck injury is suf- 
ficiently healed) Jim McCanless. This 
team could be great. 


colors: Black and red 
BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 15 of 22 
watch for: Brilliant all-round play 
of Dave Warden 

the dope: The Wildcats have lost 
some real topnotchers but have suffi- 
cient size and experience to break even. 
Coach Bill Dole is forced to switch his 
leading ground-gainer, Fullback Dave 
Warden, to the center spot vacated by 
Bill Price. The 210-pound Warden is rat- 
ed one of the best linebackers in the 
Southern Conference. His backfield re- 
placement is Dave McCullough. Another 
major shift is that of Craig Wall, the 
'Cats’ top receiver, from end to half- 
back opposite Paul Barbee. Dole’s quar- 
terback is Charlie Benson, a left-handed 
thrower who completed 57% of his 
passes for 582 yards and five touchdowns 
and also a defensive whiz who intercept- 
ed nine aerials. Paul Biggers, whom Coach 
Dole regards as the best guard in the con- 
ference, is the main strength in the for- 
ward wall. Another lineman to watch is 
End Hal Westervelt, the strongest man on 
the squad. Davidson’s running will be 
good, the passing fair. Dole lacks back- 
field depth, and his second team is practi- 
cally all sophomore, so it looks like a sec- 
ond-division year. 



HARVEY WHITE MASTERMINDS CLEMSON 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 23 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 
NOV. 29 


Virginia (80-6) 

North Carolina (0-26) 
at Maryland (26-7) 
at Vanderbilt, N (no game) 
at South Carolina (18-0) 

Wake Forest (13-6) 
at Georgia Tech (no game) 
at North Carolina State (7-13) 
Boston College (no game ) 
Furman (1,5-6) 


SEPT. 19 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Catawba at Charlotte, N.C., N (26-7) 
at Citadel, N (7-21 ) 
at Presbyterian, N (no game) 
Carson-Newman (no game) 

VMI (1 5-26) 
at Wofford. N (16-7) 
at William <£ Mary (no game) 
Richmond (23-1 9) 

Furman (2-6) 




The Ivy stripe bulky 
sweater — for campus 
or countryside. In a 
four-button all-wool 
model . . . about $15. 


Where Good Sports 

Get Together 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circulation Now Over 850,000 Weekly 



GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN SECONDS! 
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DUKE FLORIDA 

Durham, N.C. Gainesville, Fla. 


COLORS: Blue and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won 6, lost S, tied 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of SO 
watch FOR: An All-America perform- 
ance by Halfback Wray Carlton 

the dope: The Blue Devils' chances of 
making the jump from second to first 
place in the ACC depend on Coach Bill 
Murray’s ability to shore up a team 
weakened by the loss of 18 lettermen. 
Murray has the nucleus of a powerful 
backfield in Halfbacks Wray Carlton and 
George Dutrow and Quarterback Bob 
Brodhead, plus a good first unit up front 
with Guard Mike McGee and Ends Bert 
Lattimore and Doug Padgett. But he is 
woefully short of guards and tackles and 
lacks depth, too, at fullback. If the holes 
are plugged and a sound second unit de- 
veloped, the Blue Devils can make an- 
other bowl trip. Duke’s biggest asset is 
Carlton, whose feats in ’57 included 10 
touchdowns, 14 conversions and 833 
yards gained rushing. The 194-pound sen- 
ior also paved the way for many runs by 
Dutrow, a triple-threater like Carlton, al- 
though weighing only 166. Andy Cotting- 
ham, the No. 3 man last year, is a likely 
fullback starter. Ron Bostian, McGee’s 
probable running mate at guard, is among 
the most promising of the sophomores. 
Duke will give its opponents a bad time. 


colors: Orange and blue 
basic offense: T with variations 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 2, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22 of 38 
WATCH FOR: The skillful ball handling 
of Quarterback Jim Dunn 

the DOPE: The Gators will not be far 
off their fine 1957 performance despite 
the loss of ace Halfback Bernie Parrish 
to pro baseball. Coach Bob Woodruff's 
22 lettermen include pocket-sized Quar- 
terback Jimmy Dunn, a 142-pound master 
of the option who is back for his third 
season as varsity signal caller. Dunn is 
a superior runner, a capable passer and 
punter. He’s hard to fool on defense, 
too, leading the SEC last year in pass 
interceptions. Halfbacks Bill Newbern, 
the Gators' top receiver, and Billy Book- 
er will also lug the ball, along with Full- 
back Charlie Roberts. The Gators are 
above average defensively, and the bright 
spots in the line are Ends Don Flem- 
ing and Dan Edgington and 230-pound 
Tackle Vel Heckman; Heckman ranks 
with the best in the Southeast. Wood- 
ruff is short on halfbacks and needs help 
from top soph prospects Scotty Dunlop, 
Don Deal and Gene Page. Last season’s 
record was the best by a Florida team 
since 1929. The Gators can lose to Mis- 
sissippi State, UCLA and Auburn and 
still top that mark. 


FLORIDA STATE 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

colors: Garnet and gold 

BASIC OFFENSE: T, Split-T Olid / 

1957 RECORD: Won It, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: Ilf of 31 
watch for: An explosive backfield di- 
rected by Joe Majors 

the dope: The Seminoles will be 
stronger this year, but their schedule will 
be the toughest in FSU history. Coach 
Tom Nugent's biggest problem is inexpe- 
rience. Six of his probable starters are 
sophomores, with End Tony Romeo and 
Tackle Royce Bryan his best bets. Joe 
Majors, brother of former Tennessee All- 
America Johnny Majors, heads a corps 
of four quarterbacks. Majors completed 
14 of 21 passes against Auburn and ac- 
counted for one of only four touchdowns 
scored all season against the national 
champions. Vic Prinzi and newcomers 
Bob Conrad and Gene McCormick also 
can pass. A flock of good halfbacks add 
up to Florida State’s strongest backfield 
in years. Bob Renn, a triple-threat player 
who was one of the country's leading 
punters last year and a draft choice of 
the Cleveland Browns, will spark Nu- 
gent’s running offense from left half. Ron 
Hinson, a converted end, Carl Meyer, a 
fine runner, will share the right half 
duties. Floyd Lawrence, a 202-pound 
junior, is expected to give FSU the kind 
of fullback it has needed. 



1958 SCHEDULES ( 1957 scores i: 

SEPT. 20 at South Carolina, N (26-7 4) 
SEPT. 27 at Virginia 0,0-0 

OCT. 4 Illinois mo game) 

OCT. 11 Baylor (no game) 

OCT. 18 at Notre Damt 

OCT. 25 North Carolina State ili-l l) 

NOV. 1 Georgia Tech {0-1.1 ) 

NOV. 8 at Louisiana Stale. N (no game 
NOV. IS at Wake Forest (34-7) 

NOV. 22 at North Carolina (J 3-21) 


SEPT. 20 Tu lane (no game ) 

SEPT. 27 Mississippi State (20-29) 

OCT. 10 at UCLA. N l no game) 

OCT. 18 Vanderbilt It, 7) 

OCT. 25 atLSU. N (22-7 4) 

NOV. 1 Auburn (0-72) 

NOV. 8 Georgia at Jacksonville (22-0) 

NOV. 15 Arfcanaas Stale (no game) 
NOV. 22 Florida Slate (no game) 

NOV. 29 Miami at Jacksonville (7 1,-0) 


SEPT. 13 Tennessee Tech, N (no game) 

SEPT. 20 Furman, N 127-7) 

SEPT. 26 at Georgia Tech, N (no game) 

OCT. 4 Wake Forest, N (no game ) 

OCT. 11 Georgia at Jacksonville, N (no game) 
OCT. 18 Virginia Tech (20-7) 

OCT. 25 at Tennessee (no game) 

NOV. 1 Tampa (27-71 

NOV. 7 at Miami, N (72-40) 

NOV. 22 at Florida (no game) 
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FURMAN GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Greenville, S. C. Washington, D.C. 


GEORGIA 

Athens, Ga. 


colors: Purple and white 
basic offense: T, with variations 
1957 RECORD: Won S, lost 7 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22 of 28 

watch for: The pass barrage of Bill 
Baker 


colors: Buff and blue 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 2, lost 7 
l ETTERMEN RETURNING: 8 of 20 
watch FOR: A wide-open passing game 
featuring Quarterback Ed Hino 


colors: Red and black 
BASIC OFFENSE: T, Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 8, lost 7 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 26 of 86 
watch FOR: Hard-charging Fullback 
Theron Sapp 


the dope: The Purple Hurricane will 
give it another try with a new coach, but 
there’s little hope for an overnight trans- 
formation into a winner. Bob King, end 
coach at Illinois the past 11 seasons, in- 
herits from Homer Hobbs a weaker team 
than last year’s seven-time losers. “Since 
freshmen were eligible last season,” says 
King, “there's no new help available from 
a freshman team, and all appearances in- 
dicate that among the seniors we lost were 
some of last year's top ballplayers.” Big- 
gest holes were left by Fullback Jim 
Gran* halfbacks Bill Weir and Jerry Pen- 
lam an End Dick Pfeifer. King still 
has hui.back Hicky Horton, the ’Canes 
leading rusher; End Tom Avery, No. 1 
receiver and scorer, and junior Quarter- 
back Bill Baker. Baker completed 58.7 % 
of his passes for 846 yards and six touch- 
downs, ranked with 88 completions as the 
fifth best passing total in the country. 
King’s first team also includes End Ray 
Siminski, Center Jim Boroff, Halfback 
Dick Shaw and Fullback Marv Behlke, 
a 210-pound transfer from the University 
of Florida. 


the dope: The Colonials must face 
such teams as William & Mary, West Vir- 
ginia and Navy with only eight lettermen 
from a team that last year won only two 
games. With runners like Halfback Mike 
Sommer and Fullback Dick Claypool de- 
parted, Coach Eugene (Bo) Sherman 
hopes to pick up a few more touchdowns 
with a wide-open throwing game. Big 
gun will be Ed Hino, a daring quarterback 
whose short passes are better than his 
long ones. Sherman thinks Sophomore 
Quarterback Charlie Packen also has 
exceptional passing possibilities. Don 
Herman will do most of the receiving. 
Guard Bob Frulla, the Colonials’ top line- 
man, and Ed Rutsch, Sherman’s nomina- 
tion for best tackle in the conference, are 
the big men up front, while Center Ron 
DeMelph is a good linebacker. Duane 
Whetstone shapes up as best, of a thin re- 
serve of fullbacks. Speedy Tom Haley re- 
places Sommer, and Ted Colna will man 
the other halfback slot. The Colonials lack 
depth at tackle. George Washington won’t 
be sleeping, and its tremendous hustle 
may catch several teams napping. 


the dope: The Bulldogs may not climb 
out of the SEC’s second division this 
year but they will be much improved over 
1957. Coach Wally Butts, starting his 
20th year at Athens, has 26 lettermen and 
the cream of an undefeated freshman 
team. That means plenty of speed and 
power, with experience at all positions. 
Butts’s passing game is adequate and his 
running attack is extremely dangerous 
with such ball carriers as Fullback Theron 
Sapp, Quarterback Charley Britt and 
Halfbacks George Guisler and Gene Lit- 
tleton. Sapp was the Southeastern Con- 
ference’s third-best ground-gainer and 
was singled out as all-conference fullback 
in a preseason poll of coaches. Guard Cic- 
ero Lucas, Center Dave Lloyd and Tackle 
Nat Dye head a strong defensive first 
unit. Dye is one of the finest defensive 
tackles in the league and will be joined 
on the line by younger brother Pat, a 
sophomore guard. Other touted new- 
comers include Quarterback Francis Tar- 
kenton and Halfback Fred Brown. The 
Bulldogs have another imposing schedule 
but may attend a few more victory parties. 



SEPT. 20 al Florida Slate, N (7-87) 

OCT. 3 al George Washington, N (13-12) 

OCT. 11 al Alabama (no game) 

OCT. 18 Wofford, N (12-13) 

OCT. 25 Citadel (14-18) 

NOV. 1 al Penn Stale (no game) 

NOV. 8 at South Carolina (13-58) 

NOV. 22 al Davidson (6-2) 

NOV. 29 al Clemson (6-45) 


SEPT. 19 at Detroit, N (no game) 
SEPT. 27 al Citadel, W (6-13) 

OCT. 3 Furman, N (i2-lS) 

OCT. 17 Richmond, N (6-13) 

OCT. 24 William <£ Mary, N (7-0) 

NO V. 1 at West Virginia (14-34) 
NOV. 15 Navy (0-52) 

NOV. 22 at Wichita (no game) 


SEPT. 20 at Texas, N (7-26) 

SEPT. 27 at Vanderbilt, W8-9) 

OCT. 4 South Carolina (no game ) 

OCT. 11 Fla. St. at Jacksonville, N (no game) 

OCT. 25 Kentucky (83-14) 

NOV. 1 al Alabama (13-14) 

NOV. 8 Florida at Jacksonville (0-22) 

NOV. 15 Auburn at Columbus (0-6) 

NOV. 22 Citadel (no game) 

NOV. 29 Georgia Tech (7-0) 
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GEORGIA TECH 

Atlanta 


colors: White and gold 
basic offense: Spread T 
1957 record: Won U, lost If, tied 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 28 of 89 
watch for: Terrific blocking, pass de- 
fending of Maxie Baughan 

the dope: The Yellowjackets, despite 
rumors that they might soon drop big- 
time football, are apparently headed for 
another era of southern supremacy. Hav- 
ing played more bowl games (13) and 
won more (11) than any other college. 
Tech expects to pull itself out of eighth 
place and again challenge the SEC lead- 
ers. But it may take another year for this 
virtually all-junior team to jell into a 
championship unit. “We must cut down 
on the number of mistakes and develop a 
good kicking game before we can even im- 
prove on last year’s record,” says Coach 
Bobby Dodd. The Engineers' 28 return- 
ing lettermen include Maxie Baughan, an 
outstanding linebacker, who is hailed as 
an even greater center than graduated 
All-America Don Stephenson. End Jack 
Rudolph is another defensive star. The 
Rambling Wreck had the best pass de- 
fense in the country last year and will 
again be rugged defensively. Dodd’s run- 
ning game features Halfback Floyd Fau- 
cette, with Fred Braselton calling signals. 
Tech fans have been cautioned against 
overoptimism, but in Dodd they trust. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Ky. 

colors: Blue and white 
basic offense: Multiple T 
1957 RECORD: W On 8, lost 7 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23 Of 85 
watch for: The power running of Half- 
back Bobby Cravens 

the dope: The Wildcats expect to claw 
their way out of the Southeastern Con- 
ference cellar but just how far out de- 
pends upon a litter of 42 sophomores. 
Coach Blanton Collier still has one of the 
league’s finest halfbacks in Bobby Cra- 
vens, but All-America Tackle Lou Mi- 
chaels and too many other experienced 
men have left to make Kentucky a seri- 
ous contender for the SEC title. Few of 
the 23 returning lettermen saw much 
service last year, and the ’Cats will be re- 
lying heavily on such sophomore pros- 
pects as Backs Calvin Bird, Charles Stur- 
geon and Lloyd Hodge. Cravens is easily 
one of the South's best backs, a reckless 
line buster who was the conference's No. 
2 ground-gainer. Collier’s quarterback is 
Lowell Hughes, a good runner and the 
fourth best passer in the SEC his sopho- 
more year. Glenn Shaw and Fullback 
Waymond Morris round out the starting 
backfield, which is extremely shallow. 
The top lineman is Guard Jim Miller, 
with Tackle George Boone another sturdy 
hope. This is a hustling young team which 
could upset one of the favorites. 


LOUISIANA STATE 

Baton Rouge 

colors: Purple and gold 
basic offense: Variable T 
1957 record: Won 5, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of 26 
watch for: The broken- field running 
of Billy Cannon 

the dope: The Bayou Bengals are defi- 
nitely on the rise with a fast and power- 
ful running attack built around Billy 
Cannon and J. W. Brodnax. Cannon, a 
195-pound junior was the SEC leader in 
kickoff returns last season, helps make 
Coach Paul Diefzel’s club one of the fast- 
est in the conference. Brodnax, a real 
toughy, has played right half for two 
years but will shift to fullback to replace 
the graduated Jimmy Taylor. While LSU 
has high hopes of landing up in the first 
division, the team must fill Win Tur- 
ner's capable shoes at quarterback and 
strengthen the right side of the line in or- 
der to do so. W'arren Rabb is the only ex- 
perienced signal caller left, and he will be 
backed up by Sophomore Darryl Jenkins. 
LSU is noticeably short of experienced 
linemen. Duane Leopard has been shift- 
ed from center to tackle in order to bolster 
the right side, and Max Fugler, an ex- 
cellent linebacker, will start at center. 
End Billy Hendrix is another key line- 
man. Yet this team still has too many ifs 
to rank as a serious contender in such 
stiff competition as the SEC. 



1958 SCHEDULES 1/957 scores) : 

SEPT. 20 al Kentucky, N it 3-0) 
SEPT. 26 Florida^tatc, N (no name) 
OCT. 4 Tulane (20-13) 

OCT. 11 Tennessee (6-21) 

OCT. 18 Auburn (0-3) 

OCT. 25 al SMU (0-0) 

NOV. 1 at Duke (1 3-0) 

NOV. 8 Clemson (no game) 

NOV. 16 Alabama (10-7) 

NOV. 29 al Georyia (0-7) 


SEPT. 13 Hawaii at Louisville, N (no game) 
SEPT. 20 Georgia Tech, N (0-13) 

SEPT. 27 Mississippi 'it Me, "/'his, N (0-15) 
OCT. 11 Auburn, N (0-6) 

OCT. 18 at Louisiana Slate, N (0-21 ) 

OCT. 25 at Georgia (11,-33) 

NO V. 1 Mississippi State (no game) 

NOV. 8 Vanderbilt (7-1 S) 

NOV. 15 Xavier (27-0) 

NOV. 22 al Tennessee (20-6) 


SEPT. 20 at Rice, N it 5-20) 

SEPT. 27 Alabama at Mobile, N (28-0) 
OCT. 4 Hardin-Simmons, N (no game) 

OCT. 10 at Miami, N (no game) 

OCT. 18 Kentucky, N (21-0) 

OCT. 25 Florida, N (U-22) 

NOV. 1 Mississippi, N (12-11,) 

NOV. 8 Duke, N (no game) 

NOV. 15 Miss. State at Jackson, N (6-11) 
NOV. 22 at Tulane (25-6) 
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RCA VICTOR ANNOUNCES 
STEREO SOUND ON RECORDS 



And a remarkable line of “Victrolas” that play “Living Stereo” records 
as well as all regular records. A giant step beyond high fidelity itself! 


V / 



True stereophonic sound is like nothing you have 
heard before. Music in three, dimensions with a 
real-life sense of depth and direction totally unlike 
ordinary recorded music. Now you can enjoy this 
new sound by playing new RCA Victor Living 
Stereo records on a new RCA Victor Stereo- 
Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrola”®— using a 
companion speaker or even the speaker in any good 
quality radio or TV for the second sound channel. 

TURN PAGE TO SEE SOME OF THE NEW RCA VICTOR STEREO 

HIGH FIDELITY "VICTROLAS ' AND LIVING STEREO " RECORDS ^ 





A. The Mark XII, $149.95. Companion speaker extra. B. The Mark VII, $279.95. Companion speaker extra. 


Enjoy "Living Stereo” now — with these great new stereo 


a* 


_ Ml 



For true stereo you need two 
speaker systems at least eight feet 
apart. And RCA Victor gives you 
this versatility: for the second 
speaker system, you can use any 
good radio, TV, or auxiliary speaker. 

Speaker in your TV or any good radio can 
complete your stereo system. Or choose 
from 9 handsome companion speakers by 
RCA Victor -S9.95 up. 


You place a stereo record on the spindle 
just as you always have. It spins. And 
then, violins speak from the cabinet at 
your left. Horns thunder from your right. 
Music is all around you. 

These are the thrills you get from a new 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High 
Fidelity “Victrola.” True “Living 
Stereo”— with advances like RCA Victor’s 
new 2-in-l pickup that lets you play both 
stereo records and all your old records, 
too. A new, lighter tone arm that babies 







high fidelity "Victrolas” and records by RCA Victor 


your records. The unique 2-in-l am- 
plifier-two amplifiers on one chassis — 
that lets you control sound over both 
speaker systems with a single knob. And, 
the new 4-speed “Floating Action” rec- 
ord changer, with its professional turn- 
table precision and quietness. 

"Living Stereo" LP records by RCA Victor 
arc priced at only §5.98 for the 33% 12-in. 
size. Just a dollar more than many regu- 
lar LP records. 45EP “Living Stereo” 
records cost only $1.49, just 20 cents 


more than regular 45EP’s. And you can 
have your choice of the world’s finest 
music on these records, jazz as well as 
classical. Shown above: RCA Victor’s 
“Sound Spectaculars for ’59”... a brand- 
new “Living Stereo” release featuring 
the world’s greatest artists. 

For a thrilling demonstration of “Living 
Stereo” High Fidelity, visit your RCA 
Victor dealer’s soon. 

INFORMATION ON MODELS ABOVE 
A. The Mark XII. 3 speakers. ''Living Stereo" features. 
4 finishes (SHP12). Soparate companion speaker |SHS12|. 


B. The Mark VII. Diamond stylus 5 

mahogany, maple or cherry bisque veneers ond selected hard- 
woods |SHP7|. Separate companion speaker |SHS7). 

C. The Mark VI. AM-FM radio. Diamond 

selected hardwoods ISHC6|. Separate companion tpeakcr I SHS8I. 

D. The Mark XIV. Portable. Companion spooler in detail able 
lid. Charcoal/white simulated leather case |$HP14|. 

Living Stereo ” models from $129.95 to $2500 


© ItCA ViCT Oli @ 


speakers shown, subject to change. Slightly higher for West 
and South. Prices ore for mahogany finish cs described above 
except where noted otherwise Mb's nat'ly adv'd prices ol 
records shown, *RCA trademark lor record end tape players. 





nUlCHTMNWKT 


Out of Kentucky, the great bourbon country, comes the greatest of 
them all, mellow, warmhearted, aged to perfection six full years 
. . . Ancient Age. We challenge you to find a better bourbon. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 6 YEARS OLD* 86 PROOF • c ANCIENT AGE DIST. CO.. FRANKFORT, KY. 



MARYLAND 

College Park, Md. 


MIAMI 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


MISSISSIPPI 

University, Miss. 


colors: Red and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Wotl 5, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23 of 38 
watch FOR: The speed and maneuvera- 
bility of Guard Rodney Breedlove 

the dopei The Terrapins will be ‘‘con- 
siderably stronger this season,” says 
Coach Tommy Mont, and he has in mind 
eight returning starters from last year’s 
team along with a wealth of reserves un- 
seen on the campus since Jim Tatum de- 
parted in 1956. The Terps have a stand- 
out offensive line with Rodney Breedlove 
and Tom Gunderman at the guards, Fred 
Cole and Kurt Schwarz at tackle, con- 
verted Guard Vic Schwartz at center 
and Ron Shaffer and Ben Scotti at end. 
The pros are drooling over Breedlove, who 
is rated on a par with former Terp All- 
America Bob Pellegrini. Maryland will 
pass more this season, and its running 
game will be improved even with the de- 
fection of Fullback Phil Perlo to the 
Washington Redskins. Mont has a con- 
noisseur’s collection of signal callers and 
ball carriers, including last year’s regular 
quarterbacks, Bob Rusevlyan and Dickie 
Lewis. Watch for Soph Halfback Dwayne 
Fletcher, who is being compared with such 
alltime Terp runners as Chet Hanulak 
and Ronnie Walker. An outside chance 
here for top conference honors. 


colors: Orange, green and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 RECORD: U'OH 5, lost -4, lied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 of 22 
watch for: Fran Curci, fine ball han- 
dler, excellent on option play 

the dope: The Hurricanes, with Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin, Boston College and Hous- 
ton on the schedule, will play as truly na- 
tional a schedule as any major college. 
Coach Andy Gustafson retains nine of 
his 11 starters, including All-America 
prospects Fran Curci and Gary Greaves. 
Quarterback Curci's southpaw passing 
(41 completions in 85 tries for 376 yards 
and six touchdowns) and his running of 
the option (439 yards) make him extreme- 
ly dangerous. Curci’s backfield mates are 
Captain Joe Plevel, the team’s leading 
scorer and an excellent pass receiver, By- 
ron Blasko and Fullback Jim Stevens. 
Vester Newcomb is the only lineman miss- 
ing from the stone wall that last year held 
foes to under 1 00 yards per game, a ground 
defense second only to Auburn’s. Jim 
Otto replaces Newcomb, Doug Hilde- 
brand! and Phil Geatz are back at ends, 
Don Wallace and Bill Hayes at guards 
and Greaves and Charley Diamond at 
tackles. Greaves is rated the best tackle 
in Miami history. The Hurricanes are def- 
initely improved, with depth, and will 
enjoy a winning season. 


colors: Red and blue 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 9, lost 1, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21, of 37 
watch for: Fullback Charles Flowers, 
who averaged 7.1, yards in '57 

the dope: The Rebels have a couple 
dozen lettermen but only two starters — 
Center Milt Crain and End Bill Temple- 
ton— from the squad that finished second 
in the Southeast and plastered Texas 39-7 
in the Sugar Bowl. Still, Coach Johnny 
Vaught should field another strong con- 
tender, powered by Fullback Charles 
Flowers and guided by nimble Quarter- 
back Bobby Franklin. Vaught will miss 
Ray Brown’s power running and defensive 
play, but what the 169-pound Fran.din 
lacks in size he should make up in finesse. 
Flowers and Halfbacks Cowboy Woodruff 
and Kent Lovelace are dangerous runners. 
Flowers’ 7.4-yard average last season was 
tops in the conference. Although the 6- 
foot 5-inch Crain is impressive on offense 
and an effective pass defender, he may 
lose the starting assignment at center to 
Ken Kirk. "We haven’t had one like him 
before,” beams Vaught. End Larry Gran- 
tham, Guard Hal Cooper and Tackle Au- 
brey Sanders are other line stalwarts. The 
championship of the SEC may well hang 
on the game between the Rebels and Mis- 
sissippi State at season’s end. 



1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 




SEPT. 20 at Wake Forest (27-0) 

SEPT. 27 at North Carolina State (13-18) 
OCT. 4 Clemson (7-26) 

OCT. 11 Texas A&M (18-21) 

OCT. 18 at North Carolina (SI -7) 

OCT. 25 at Auburn (no game) 

NOV. 1 South Carolina (10-6) 

NOV. 8 Naey at Baltimore (no game) 

NOV. 14 at Miami, N (16-6) 

NO V. 22 ai Virginia (12-0) 


SEPT. 26 HT«con*in, N (no game ) 

OCT. 4 at Baylor, N (13-7) 

OCT. 10 Louisiana State, N (no game) 
OCT. 25 at Boston College (no game) 
OCT. 31 Vanderbilt, N (no game) 

NOV. 7 Florida Slate, N UO-1S) 

NOV. 14 Maryland, N (6-16) 

NOV. 21 Houston, N (0-7) 

NOV. 29 at Florida (0-H) 

DEC. 6 Oregon, N (no game) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 29 


at Memphis Stale, N (no game) 
Kentucky at Memphis, N (15-0) 
at Trinity, N (44-0) 
at Tulane, N (50-0) 
Hardin-Simmons (Si-7) 
Arkansas at Little Rock (6-12) 
at LSU, N ( 11,-12 ) 

Houston (20-7) 

at Tennessee ( 1 4-7) 

Mississippi State (7-7) 
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MISSISSIPPI STATE 

State College, Miss. 

colors: Maroon and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Splil-T 
19S7 RECORD: Wotl 6, lost 2, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of Sit 
watch for: A strong running attack 
sparked by Billy Stacy 

the dope: The Maroons may not be 
the strongest of the strong in this rugged 
Southeastern Conference, but they should 
finish somewhere close to the top again. 
Coach Wade Walker still has two-time 
All-Conference Quarterback Billy Stacy, 
who made most of the preseason All- 
America teams. He also has 20 other let- 
termen to give him a solid first unit and 
the nucleus of a second. Stacy's chief 
running companion is Bubber Trammell, 
a nifty broken-field specialist. Three other 
lettermen are available at halfback. Bill 
Schoenrock is the fullback. Passing, a weak 
spot last year, is expected to perk up with 
Stacy and his reliever, Tom Miller, toss- 
ing mostly to Trammell and Gil Peter- 
son. The Maroons are strong at guard 
with Jack Benson, the best linebacker, 
and J. E. Logan. Bobby Tribble heads 
the tackles and Chuck Weatherly is prob- 
ably the best of five lettermen at the ends. 
Jim Poteete is the only experienced cen- 
ter available. State starts the season with 
two major hurdles— Florida and Tennes- 
see. If it gets over those, the season should 
almost surely turn out successfully. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

colors: Blue and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
19S7 RECORD: Won 6, lost I, 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of SO 
watch FOR: Smooth ball handling, 
passing of Jack Cummings 

the dope: The Tar Heels are now in 
their third year of rebuilding under Coach 
Jim Tatum, who has an excellent chance 
of producing his seventh bowl team. Ta- 
tum has 21 lettermen back from the team 
that scored surprising victories over Navy, 
Duke, Clemson and Miami. “We have 
much more over-all speed this year,” says 
Tatum. “Jack Cummings heads a remark- 
able group of quarterbacks. Ronnie Koes 
at center and Phil Blazer and Don Red- 
ding at tackle anchor an experienced line.” 
Cummings, a 180-pound junior from Low- 
er Merion, Pa. started the last five games 
of the season and completed 39 of 76 
passes for 640 yards and four touchdowns. 
The Tar Heels will miss Buddy Payne, 
their leading receiver, but Ends John 
Schroeder and Don Kemper should prove 
useful targets for Cummings. Jim Schuler, 
an excellent breakaway runner, Daley 
Goff, the Tar Heels’ leading rusher, and 
Fullback Don Coker give Tatum a good 
gound attack. The Tar Heels face a rug- 
ged schedule which includes Notre Dame 
and Southern Cal but should enjoy a win- 
ning— if not a championship— season. 


N.C. STATE 

Raleigh, N.C. 

colors: Red and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Multiple 
1957 RECORD: W 011 7, lost 1, tied 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of Sit 
watch for: Half backs Ken Trow- 
bridge and Ron Podwika 

the dope: The Wolfpack, picked for 
the second division last year, surprised 
with a 7-1-2 record that resulted in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference championship. 
There will be no such Cinderella story 
this year at Raleigh with Coach Earle 
Edwards mourning the loss of 18 letter- 
men, including eight of his starters. Hard- 
est shoes to fill are those of All-America 
Halfback Dick Christy and his sidekick, 
Dick Hunter. Ken Trowbridge and Ron 
Podwika will do much to take up the 
slack, however. Ernie Driscoll will quar- 
terback, and Don Hafer, the Wolfpack’s 
leading rusher, will start at fullback. 
Trowbridge, Guards Bill Rearick and Joe 
Rodri and End Bob Pepe will command 
most of the attention. Edwards may be 
able to field a letterman at each starting 
position, although he is woefully short of 
experience, particularly in the second 
unit. The Wolfpack’s chances depend on 
a bumper crop of 45 sophomores, which 
includes such standouts as Claude Gibson 
at halfback and Jim D’Antonio at full. 
The feast may be followed by famine 
this year at State. 



1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 27 at Florida (29-20) 

OCT. 4 Tennessee at Memphis (9-11,) 

OCT. 11 Memphis State (10-6) 

OCT. 18 Arkansas State (1,7-13) 

OCT. 25 Alabama (25-13) 

NOV. 1 at Kentucky. N (no game) 

NOV. 8 at Auburn (7-15) 

NOV. 15 LSU at Jackson. Miss., N (U-6) 
NO V. 29 at Mississippi (7-7) 


SEPT. 20 North Carolina State (0-7) 

SEPT. 27 at Clemson (26-0) 

OCT. 3 at Southern California, N (no game) 
OCT, 11 South Carolina (28-6) 

OCT, 1 8 Maryland (7-21 ) 

OCT. 25 Wake Forest (1 i-7) 

NOV. 1 at Tennessee (0-35) 

NOV. 8 at Virginia (13-20) 

NOV. 15 at Notre Dame (no game) 

NOV, 22 Duke (21-13) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


at North Carolina (7-0) 

Maryland U8-13) 
at Virginia (no game) 
at Wake Forest (19-0) 
at William & Mary (6-7) 
at Duke (U-ll) 

Virginia Tech (12-0) 
at Mississippi Southern (no game) 
Clemson (13-7) 
at South Carolina (29-26) 
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RICHMOND 

Richmond 


AUTOMATED 


colors: Red and blue 
BASIC OFFENSE: SplU-T 
19S7 record: Won If, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 of 27 
watch FOR: The rocket take-offs of 
Halfback David Ames 


the dope: The Spiders are doubtful 
first-division contenders despite the re- 
turn of 17 lettermen. Coach Eddie Mer- 
rick must find a replacement for Quar- 
terback Jim Hofiman, Richmond’s No. 1 
signal caller and passer. Best bet is Senior 
Jerry Landis, but two other lettermen, 
Joe Rosetti and Frank Gagliano, also 
await a chance. Merrick needs another 
fullback behind Buddy Davis and more 
depth at guard since Bob Buffman is 
switching to tackle. The shift to end of 
Pat Lamberti, who has won All-Southern 
Conference second team honors the past 
two years, may have weakened the tack- 
les some. On the credit side, the Spiders 
are set at end with their co-captains, 
Lamberti and Joe Biscaha, their top re- 
ceiver. Chuck Boone, Tommy Stearns 
and Joe Arcudi give center a solid look. 
Dave Ames, leading-scorer Mickey Mar- 
inkov, Bob Dunnington and Art D’Arrigo 
present the Spiders with one of their best 
halfback combinations in the past four 
years. Ames, a breakaway runner, is the 
Spiders’ top rusher with a six-yard aver- 
age in three years of play. 


BOB BUFFMAN NOW MOVES TO TACKLE 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 17 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 27 


at li es/ Virginia (no game) 
at Dayton. N (7 -IS) 

VMI (6-88) 

at Rutgers ( 18-86 ) 

at George Washington, N (18-6) 

at Villanoea (no game ) 

Citadel (0-86) 

Virginia Tech ( 7-U8 ) 
at Davidson ( 19-88 ) 

William & Mary (18-7) 


Now you can really concentrate on the picture. 

The SILETTE SL does the figuring for you— 
because the built-in exposure meter is mechanically 
coupled to shutter, lens opening, and film speed. 
And it’s the world’s first 35mm to bring you 
this advanced feature. Only $89.95 plus case 
at leading camera shops. See it today! 

Or write for illustrated folder 
and name of nearest dealer. 

new 35mm 

AGFA 

SILETTE SL 

DOES AWAY WITH 
COMPLICATED CALCULATIONS 



AGFA INCORPORATED 

516 West 34th Street. New York 1, N. Y. 



At last, quality Scotch you can carry with you comfortably. 
VAT 69 tenths and % pints are packaged for your 
convenience — in a jigger-top, pocket-fitting flask. See your 

favorite retailer and enjoy VAT 69 wherever you go. 

;§#!§ IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY ■ NEW YORK 

’PftfP SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia, S.C. 


TENNESSEE 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


TULANE 

New Orleans 


colors: Garnet and black 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 2/f of 36 
watch for: A good running game built 
around Alex Hawkins and King Dixon 

the dope. The Gamecocks of 1958, says 
Coach Warren Giese, are “the most expe- 
rienced team in my three years at South 
Carolina.” But his hopes for the team to 
break even — or better — are dampened by 
the fact that the Gamecocks must start 
the season against Duke, Army, Georgia, 
North Carolina and Clemson in succession. 
Twenty-four lettermen are back, includ- 
ing star Halfbacks Alex Hawkins and 
King Dixon. Hawki nsdoesevery thing well, 
particularly on defense, and beat out 
Oklahoma’s Clendon Thomas on Texas' 
all-opponents team last year. He and Dixon 
were 1-2 in passing and scoring at Colum- 
bia, with 65 points between them. Stan 
Spears, a good caller but weak passer, re- 
turns to quarterback, and bullish John 
Saunders completes the backfield. Giese 
needs more depth at halfback and ade- 
quate replacements for departed Guards 
Nelson Weston and Tommy Addison. 
Corky Gaines, Jack Ashton and Jimmy 
Merck will try to fill the bill at the guards. 
Jack Pitt, 215-pound sophomore end, is 
the fastest lineman on the squad. This is 
a dangerous second-division team. 


colors: Orange and white 
basic offense: Single wing 
1957 RECORD: Won 8, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: H of 31 
watch for: Carl Smith, powerful and 
elusive fullback 

the dope: The Volunteers have been deci- 
mated by graduation but will threaten, 
nonetheless, for the SEC crown. End 
Tommy Potts is the only starter back 
from a ’57 squad which knocked off eight 
opponents, including Texas A&M in the 
Gator Bowl. The heavy toll took Backs 
Bobby Gordon, Tommy Bronson and Bill 
Anderson. Carl Smith, one of the most 
explosive ball carriers in years at Knox- 
ville, heads an otherwise green backfield 
corps. The single wing needs a triple- 
threater at tailback, and Coach Bowden 
Wyatt must decide from among two jun- 
iors and four sophomores. George Wright 
is the only candidate with varsity experi- 
ence but will be challenged strongly by 
Bill Majors, younger brother of former 
Tennessee All-America Johnny Majors. 
Bobby Sandlin is a question mark at wing- 
back because of a knee operation. Key 
linemen are Potts, Captain Bobby Urbano 
at guard and Bo Shafer at tackle. If the 
sophomores don’t run for the hills after 
playing Auburn, Mississippi State and 
Georgia Tech the first three weeks, the 
Vols may mature into a real contender. 


colors: Green and blue 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won 2, lost 8 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 of 28 
watch for: A stepped-up aerial attack, 
featuring Richie Petitbon 

the dope: The Green Wave might inun- 
date the opposition in almost any other 
league— but not in the Southwestern Con- 
ference this year. The Greenies are not 
yet ripe enough and the schedule is too 
tough to start talking championship. 
Coach Andy Pilney will have an improved 
club, however, and it might catch some 
favorites napping. There will be an im- 
proved passing game, a horde of strong 
running backs and more depth provided 
by an undefeated freshman team. The 
passing chores will fall to any one of four 
strong-armed quarterbacks— Richie Pe- 
titbon, Sophs Phil Nugent and Bob Wat- 
tigny and Junior Carlton Sweeney. Petit- 
bon, brother of ex-Notre Darner John Pe- 
titbon, is also a fine runner and defender. 
Coach Pilney has good receivers in Ends 
Pete Abadie and Leo Young and Half- 
backs Claude (Boo) Mason and Percy 
Colon. Shifty, 165-pound Mason is rated 
best of the backs. Connie Andrews is 
starting fullback, although Eddie Dunn 
and Tom Mason are both fine prospects. 
Watch center for Dave Painter, a 6-foot- 
7, 230-pound junior. 



1958 SCHEDULES a 957 scores): 
SEPT. 20 Duke, N (11,-26) 

SEPT. 27 al Army (no game', 

OCT. 4 al Georgia (no game ) 

OCT. 11 ui North Carolina (8-®8) 
Clemson (0-1 i ) 
al Maryland (6-10) 
at Furman (58-13) 


OCT 

NOV 

NOV 

NOV 

NOV 

NOV 


15 Virginia (13-0) 

22 North Carolina Stale (26-29) 


SEPT. 27 Auburn at Birmingham (0-7) 

OCT. 4 Mississippi State at Memphis ili-9) 

OCT. 11 at Georgia Tech (21-6) 

OCT. 18 Alabama (1 4-0) 

oct. 25 Florida Stole Ho / 

NOV. 1 North Carolina ( 35-0 ) 

NOV. 8 Chattanooga (28-13) 

NOV. 15 Mississippi (7-1 4) 

NOV. 22 Kentucky (6-20) 

NOV. 29 at Vanderbilt (20-6) 


SEPT. 20 al Florida (no game) 

SEPT. 26 Texas, N (6-20) 

OCT. 4 at Georgia Tech (13-20) 

OCT. 11 Mississippi, N (0-50) 

OCT. 18 Navy at Norfolk (no game) 
OCT. 25 at Kansas (no game) 

OCT. 31 Texas Tech, N (no game) 
NOV. 7 Alabama, N (7-0) 

NOV. 15 at Vanderbilt (no game) 

NOV. 22 LSU (6-25) 
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VANDERBILT 

Nashville 


colors: Gold and black 
BASIC OFFENSE: Multiple 
195 record: Won 5, lost S, tied 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of 32 
watch for: A varied attack directed by 
pass specialist Boyce Smith 


the dope: The Commodores are loaded 
wilh reserves, trick plays and optimism. 
They not only hope to navigate their way 
into the upper third of the SEC but also 
into a conspicuous place in the national 
rankings. Rig reasons for all the cheerful- 
ness at Nashville are Quarterback Boyce 
Smith, Guard George Deiderich and the 
best team depth in three years. The 165- 
pound Smith is a most deceptive director 
of Coach Art Guepe's multiple offense, 
and despite the lack of a strong arm, he 
led the SEC with 664 yards passing and 
eight touchdown throws. Deiderich is an 
outstanding tackier and the backbone of 
a starting line which is questionable at 
tackle and end. Guard Billy Grover and 
Center Ben Donnell are also top linemen. 
Smith’s chief pass receivers are Ends Ron 
M-'IIer and Lew Akin and Halfback Tom 
Moore. Mack Rolfe or Pete Thompson 
will replace Phil King, No. 1 draft choice 
of the New York Giants, at halfback, and 
Jim Butler is a big, fast man at fullback. 
Top sophomores include Backs Bobby 
Nay and John Fergusson, End Luther 
Boone and Tackle George Smith. 




SEPT. 20 at Mumouri (7-?) 

SEPT. 27 Georgia. N In 6) 

OCT. 4 Alabama at Birmingham. 

OCT. 11 Clemeon, N (no game) 

OCT. 18 at Florida IT H) 

OCT. 25 Virginia (no game) 

OCT. 31 a! Miami, N (no game) 

NOV. 8 a l Kentucky IIS-7) 

NOV. 15 Tulatn 

NOV. 29 Tenneeeee (fi-SO) 









You'll find it's always a pleasure to visit your 
'BOTANY' ‘500'® dealer. You are warmly 
welcomed and graciously helped. And you are 
shown clothes that do the most for your 
appearance. Stop in at your 'BOTANY' '500' dealer 
for a free and friendly try-on . . . and be Sure to 
see the new "Compatibles", suits, sport coats 
and outercoats designed together to go 
together harmoniously. 

illustrated: Town Brown Suit $65 

other suits $59.50 to $75 
outercoats $59.50 to $129.50 
sport coats $39.95 to $45 
Prices slightly higher in the West 

BOTANY 500 

^ £ DAROFF 

H. DAROFF & SONS, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 



GIVE 0 UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY 
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VIRGINIA 


VMI 


VIRGINIA TECH 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Lexington, Va. 


Blacksburg, Va. 


colors: Orange and blue 

BASIC OFFENSE: Wing T 

1957 record: Won 3, lost 6, tied 1 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 11, of 25 

watch FOR: The line play of Dave 

Graham 

the dope: The Cavaliers, with a com- 
pletely new coaching staff for the second 
time in three years, are in for a major 
overhauling. Dick Voris, formerly line 
coach and chief assistant to Earl Blaik at 
Army, takes over and brings with him a 
brand-new coaching staff and the wing T 
formation. The return of seven starters 
gives him fair backfield strength and a 
dependable but shallow line. Biggest loss- 
es are Fred Polzer, the conference’s lead- 
ing pass catcher for the past two years, 
and All-America Fullback Jim Bakhtiar. 
A good sophomore prospect, John Barger, 
will take Bakhtiar’s place. Another prom- 
ising newcomer is Guard Louis Martig. 
Veteran Reece Whitley will be calling 
signals, and returning to halfback are 
Ulmo Randle, the Cavaliers’ second-best 
receiver, and Carl Moser, while Dave 
Graham will again anchor one end of the 
line. “We’ll be outmanned by practically 
everybody we play,” is Voris' dire pre- 
diction. The big one for Voris is Virginia’s 
game at West Point after the Cavaliers 
have been softened up by Clemson and 
Duke. 


colors: Red, white and yellow 
BASIC OFFENSE: Splil-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 9, lost none, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 20 of 31 
WATCH FOR: A fasl-charging backfield led 
by Sam Horner 

the dope: The Keydets are welcom- 
ing back most of the troops who conquered 
the Southern Conference last fall, and 
they stand a good chance of repeating as 
champs. Coach John McKenna has 20 
lettermen, including seven starters, and 
his only complaint is the lack of experi- 
enced backfield depth. VMI will be able 
to start a letterman at each position and 
will be only one halfback and one tackle 
short of an all-letterman second unit. 
McKenna lost Duke Johnston but has 
two veteran seniors at quarterback — 
Bobby Ross, a fine passer, and Bill Ne- 
braska, a power runner. Halfbacks Sam 
Horner, Johnny Engels and Art Brand- 
riff and Fullbacks Pete Johnson and 
Verne Keefer give the Keydets plenty of 
backfield speed; Engels is the only one 
not on the VMI track team. All-Southern 
Tackle Jim McFalls heads an experienced 
line which includes Tackle Bobby Dale, 
Guards Nick Ruffin and Lloyd Thacker, 
Center Jerry Borst and Ends Carl Kasko 
and Jim Sam Gillespie. VMI is a good 
solid team but will have to hustle all the 
way to keep its title safe. 


colors: Orange and maroon 

BASIC OFFENSE: Spltt-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 4, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 11, of 29 
watch FOR: Flankers and spreads fea- 
turing Carroll Dale 

the dope: The Gobblers have cham- 
pionship ambitions despite the loss of all 
but four starters. Coach Frank Moseley 
doesn’t have a halfback who weighs more 
than 180 pounds, so the running will 
probably be wide. Likely starters are 
speedy Jay Whitesell and 165-pound Pat 
Henry. Son of former Tech great Mel 
Henry, Pat is a tricky runner who quar- 
terbacked the ’57 freshmen but will move 
to a halfback spot since Bill Holsdaw will 
again call signals. He’s a good passer and 
runner, but erratic. Frank Eastman has 
the stronger arm and may figure promi- 
nently since Coach Moseley wants the 
team to do lots more passing. Tech’s line 
will be inexperienced but one of the big- 
gest (212 pounds) in Moseley’s career. 
End Carroll Dale, an exceptional receiv- 
er, and Tackle Jim Burks, one of the 
South’s better blockers, are the men to 
watch up front. Tech lost possession 46 
times on fumbles, interceptions or downs 
last season, so a more alert, intelligent 
brand of football is called for if the rec- 
ord is to improve. Nonetheless, the Gob- 
blers will be a better team this fall. 





TOP TECH RECEIVER IS CARROLL DALE 


1958 SCHEDULES ( 1 957 scores) : 

SEPT. 20 at Clemson (6-20) 

SEPT. 27 Duke (0-1,0) 

OCT. 4 North Carolina Slate (no game) 

OCT. 11 Virginia Tech at Roanoke (38-7) 
OCT. 18 at Army (12-20) 

OCT. 25 at Vanderbilt (no game ) 

NOV. 1 VMI at Norfolk (7-20) 

NOV. 8 North Carolina (20-13) 

NOV. 15 at South Carolina (0-13) 

NOV. 22 Maryland (0-12) 


SEPT. 20 Morehcad St. (no game) 

SEPT. 27 at Villano ra Ino game) 

OCT. 4 Richmond < 28-6 ) 

OCT. 11 William & Mary at Bluefield (U-13) 

OCT. 18 at Tampa, N (7-0) 

OCT. 25 at Davidson (26-11) 

NOV. 1 Virginia at Norfolk (20- 7) 

NOV. 8 Lehigh at Lynchburg (12-7) 

NOV. 15 at The Citadel (33-7) 

NOV. 27 Virginia Tech at Roanoke (1 1,-6) 


SEPT. 20 West Texas St. at Roanoke, N (no game) 
SEPT. 27 Waite Forest at Norfolk, N (10-3) 
OCT. 4 William <£• Mary (7-13) 

OCT. 11 Virginia at Roanoke (7-38) 

OCT. 18 a( Florida State (7-20) 

OCT. 25 West Virginia at Richmond (0-1 4) 
NOV. 1 at North Carolina Slate (0-1 2) 

NOV. 8 at Richmond (12-7) 

NOV. 15 at Mississippi Southern, N (no game) 
NOV. 27 VMI at Roanoke (6-11) 
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WAKE FOREST 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


WILLIAM & MARY 

Williamsburg, Va. 


colors: Gold and black 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1657 record: Won none, lost 10 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22 of 80 
watch for: Line-buster Neil MacLean 


THE DOPE: The Demon Deacons were 
winless in 10 games last season, so Coach 
Paul Amen seems fairly safe in predict- 
ing ‘‘a substantial improvement.” Al- 
though Wake Forest will not set the con- 
ference afire, it should make itself felt 
with 22 lettermen returning and one of 
the best sophomore crops in years. The 
backfield will be stronger and the passing 
game more dangerous with the return to 
duty of Quarterback Charlie Carpenter. 
A back operation sidelined him after he 
finished the ’56 season as the ACC’s No. 2 
passer. Jim Dalrymple switches back to 
his old halfback slot. The Deacons are 
solid at fullback with hard-running Neil 
MacLean, their top ground-gainer and 
scorer last fall. The backfield should also 
get help from Sophomore Norman Snead, 
who threw nine touchdown passes last 
year. The Deacons will have competent 
receivers in Aubrey Currie, John Niznik 
and young Bobby Allen. The Deacons 
are full of enthusiasm despite a back- 
breaking schedule which includes North 
Carolina, Clemson, Duke and Auburn all 
in succession. 



NEIL MacLEAN, DEACON'S BIG GAINER 


colors: Gold and blue 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won 7, lost 2, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 15 of 28 
watch for: The elusive running of 
Halfback Ray Peterson 

the dope: The Mountaineers, riding a 
24-game winning streak in the Southern 
Conference, have every intention of un- 
seating VMI and reclaiming the Southern 
Conference championship, which they 
lost last year for the first time since 1952. 
Coach Art Lewis has 15 of 28 lettermen 
back, and at least one is at every position 
but right guard. Two of Lewis’ star 
guards, Chuck Howley and Joe Nicely, 
along with Fullback Larry Krutko, were 
drafted by the pros in the first three 
rounds. Ed Sommer and J. D. Miller 
will move up to the first-string guard 
spots, and Noel Whipkey or Glen Sham- 
blin will succeed Krutko. Terry Fairbanks 
and 6-foot-4 Bruce McClung are the vet- 
eran ends. A new lineman to watch is 260- 
pound Sophomore Tackle Blaine Staats. 
Halfback Ray Peterson, a 9.7 sprinter, 
has averaged nearly seven yards per car- 
ry, while Dave Rider and Quarterback 
Dick Longfellow round out the starting 
backfield. One of the few teams to com- 
mit itself in advance on the new conver- 
sion rule, the Mountaineers intend to set- 
tle for the one point whenever possible. 



RAY PETERSON IS A 9.7 SPRINTER 


colors: Green, gold and silver 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won i, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13 of 23 
WATCH FOR: The alert line play of 
Elliot Schaubach 

the dope: The Indians played their 
first season under the coaching of Milt 
Drewer last fall, bringing home four 
times as many scalps as in 1955 and '56 
combined. One of these was a whopper of 
an upset over previously unbeaten and 
nationally ranked North Carolina State. 
Now the Tribe moves into the second 
year of its rebuilding program with a 
better-than-even chance of improving on 
last year’s record and giving serious chase 
to the Southern Conference title. The 
running attack should be greatly im- 
proved with Len Rubai, the team’s lead- 
ing ground-gainer and one of the con- 
ference’s best fullbacks, and hard-running 
Halfbacks Mike Chunta and Dave Ed- 
munds. The Indians will also throw more 
this year with two capable passing quar- 
terbacks, 210-pound Tom Secules and 
Bob Stoy. Tackles Elliot Schaubach and 
Mike Lashley, Guard A1 Crow and Cen- 
ter Gray Lynn bolster a line that aver- 
ages 216 pounds. Crow, a 250-pound jun- 
ior, already is drafted by the New York 
Giants. They’ll be whooping it up at Wil- 
liamsburg this season. 



ELLIOT SCHAUBACH BOLSTERS THE LINE 


SEPT. 20 Maryland (.0-17) 

SEPT. 27 Virginia Tech at Norfolk, N (.1-10) 

OCT. 4 at Florida State, N 'no game) 

OCT. 11 North Carolina Slate (0-19) 

OCT. 18 at Villanora (no game' 

OCT. 25 at North Carolina (7-7 4) 

NOV. 1 at Clemson (6-1 J) 

NOV. 15 Duke (7-Si) 

NOV. 22 n< Auburn (no game ) 

NOV. 27 at South Carolina (7-86) 


SEPT. 20 Richmond I no game ) 

SEPT. 27 at Oklahoma (no game) 

OCT. 4 at Indiana (no game) 

OCT. 11 Boston U. 146-6) 

OCT. 18 at Pittsburgh (7-6) 

OCT. 25 Virginia Tech at Richmond ( 1 4-0) 
NOV. 1 George Washington ( Si-li ) 

NOV. 8 Penn State (6-87) 

NOV. 15 at William & Mary (19-0) 

NOV. 22 Syracuse (7-0) 


SEPT. 27 at Nary (6—8.1) 

OCT. 4 w Virginia Tech IS r 

OCT. 11 VMI .a Bluefield i i i) 

OCT. 18 at North Carolina Stale (7-6) 

OCT. 24 at George Washington, N (0-7) 
NOV. 1 at Boston V. (no game) 

NOV. 8 Da I 

NOV. 15 West Virginia 1 0-19) 

NOV. 27 at Richmond (7-12) 
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THE 

MIDWEST 

Ohio State, Notre Dame and 
Oklahoma are teams to beat 


It is virtually an axiom of middle 
western football that no college dom- 
inates the competition for long or, 
conversely, stays long in the dol- 
drums; unless, as was the case with 
the University of Chicago, it decides 
to abandon big-time football for 
good. Every team in the Western 


BIG TEN CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


Intercollegiate (i.e., Big Ten) Confer- 
ence has had its day and will again. 
There could be no better proof of 
this than the variety of representa- 
tives that the Big Ten has sent to 
the Rose Bowl each New Year’s Day 
since 1947, when that postseason con- 
test was converted into a playoff be- 
tween the champions of the Big Ten 
and Pacific Coast Conference. 

This year it is generally assumed 
that Ohio State will repeat its 1957 
championship, although the strength 
of such rivals as Michigan State, Wis- 
consin, Purdue and Iowa make it 
anything but a foregone conclusion. 
The ground-hogging, passless Buck- 
eyes play what would be considered 
as a very dull brand of football in 
the rest of the country, but the way 
that their followers fill the 79,000 
seats in Ohio Stadium every Satur- 
day would indicate that this senti- 
ment is not shared in Columbus. In 
fact, Coach Woody Hayes, who has 
engineered an amazing streak of vic- 
tories, shows no inclination to argue 
with the success of his formula which 
has been described quite accurately 
as “three yards and a cloud of dust.” 

Yet few teams in the country own 
such a wealth of fine players as Ohio 
State. If one were to be singled out, it 
would probably have to be Fullback 


E ver since football became a tru- 
ly national game, not just a sport 
that Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
somewhat condescendingly shared 
with the less fortunate academies of 
learning, the Middle West has con- 
tinuously produced more first-class 
football than any other section of the 
country. For a period in the late 
1920s and early 1930s, California 
briefly challenged this hegemony, 
and during the last decade the South 
has certainly achieved relative equal- 
ity. Yet, for the last 40 years it has 
been the middle western states that 
have produced the great legends of 
football. Yost of Michigan, Zuppke 
and Grange of Illinois, Stagg and Eck- 
ersall of Chicago, Rockne and the 
F our Horsemen and heroes innumera- 
ble of Notre Dame, Bierman and Na- 
gurski of Minnesota; these names 
bring memories of football thrills and 
glory to anyone who loves the game. 
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Bob White. Strangely enough, this 
6-foot 2-inch, 210-pound bull of a 
man is a bespectacled art student 
when he is not trampling over the op- 
position on the football field. Mich- 
igan Coach Bennie Oosterbaan has 
called him “one of the most powerful 
fullbacks we ever played against.” 

Experience warns that it would be 
a mistake to overlook several other 
fine teams in the Big Ten just be- 
cause the Ohio State preseason pros- 
pects are so bright. Wisconsin has 
had a letdown since its brilliant 1952 
season when it represented the Big 


BIG EIGHT CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


Oklahom 


T PTS OPP 


600 185 


2 0 


77 128 

160 93 

100 103 


Colorado 3 

Missouri 3 

Iowa State 2 4 0 92 

Kansas State 2 4 0 65 

Nebraska 1 5 0 46 

Oklahoma State* - 
*Did not compete (or conference title. 


Ten at the Rose Bowl— and suffered 
the only loss (to USC) that the Big 
Ten has taken in Pasadena. This year 
Wisconsin has more veterans back 
than any other team in the confer- 
ence, and all they seem to lack is the 
one big star that so often spells the 
difference between a championship 
and just a good performance. Coach 
Milt Bruhn’s principal assistant, 
Perry Moss, was hired away from the 
University of Miami to add the so- 
called Miami drive series to Wiscon- 
sin’s attack, and it worked so well 
last year that Moss is now considered 
heir apparent to any Big Ten job 
that comes along. 

Although it has not won the Big 
Ten championship since 1950, Michi- 
gan has always been such a powerful 
football force that it ranks as news 
when Michigan is not a contender. 
And this year the Wolverines are at 
one of their lowest points in years. 
One theory has it that Michigan is 
soft-pedaling its recruiting activities, 
hoping that its prestige both aca- 
demically and athletically will be 
enough of an attraction to good foot- 
ball players. Head Coach Bennie Oos- 
terbaan plans to inspire his athletes 
this season with thoughts of the great 
tradition they have behind them. 
“We’ll see how many ball games it 
wins,” says Oosterbaan without any 
real ring of conviction in his voice, 


but if anyone can evoke enthusiasm 
out of past glories it should be this 
greatest of all great Michigan ends. 

Alongside the perennial suspense 
of the Big Ten dogfight, the rest of 
the middle western football competi- 
tion has a somewhat pallid quality. 
To be sure, there is always Notre 
Dame, which this year is again a 
candidate for the nation’s highest 
football honors after several seasons 
of readjustment under Terry Bren- 
nan, the able young coach who suc- 
ceeded Frank Leahy in 1954 when 
he was only 25 years old. However, 
Notre Dame, except for three games 
against Big Ten opponents, must find 
rivals in other parts of the country in 
order to get the kind of competition 
it likes. This year, unfortunately, 
Brennan’s Fighting Irish will not 
play Oklahoma in a rematch of last 
season’s biggest upset, the one in 
which Notre Dame ended Oklaho- 
ma’s 47-game winning streak. But 
the team meets SMU and Army and 
Navy and Pittsburgh among others 
in a characteristically rough 10-game 
schedule. If it survives without more 
than a couple of losses, Notre Dame 
will indeed be a great team, and Bren- 
nan will have proven his right to see 
his name alongside such distinguished 
Notre Dame coaches as Knute Rock- 
ne and Frank Leahy. 

Of course, no discussion of mid- 
west football would be complete with- 
out Oklahoma’s name in prominence. 
Once again, the red-shirted, spare 
and dedicated players that turn up 
year after year on Coach Bud Wil- 
kinson's teams will be among the na- 
tion’s very best. This year the one 
who gets most of the attention is Bob 
Harrison, a tall and gifted center who 
is practically certain to be on most of 
the All-America teams. As usual Ok- 
lahoma will get its share of criticism 
for playing a soft schedule— seven of 
its opponents coming from the less 
than top-flight Big Eight Conference 
—but the team meets four rivals who 
would give their eyeteeth to pull an 
upset over the Sooners. One of these 
is neighboring Texas, a team that 
many have picked as the best in the 
Southwest. Texas has a strong grudge 
against Oklahoma, claiming that the 
Sooners have been carrying off the 
best young Texas athletes, so watch 
this contest for what might be the 
season’s most spectacular news. Also 
watch Oklahoma against Colorado, a 
team that has come within a whisker 
of knocking over the Sooners in each 
of the last two seasons. 


CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati 


colors: Red and black 
BASIC OFFENSE: Wing T, spread T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost U, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 25 of 87 
watch for: Pass catching of all-MVC 
End Jim Leo; ball carrying of Ed Kovac 


the dope: The Bearcats, on strength 
of 25 returning lettermen, a fast-moving 
offense and the best defense in the con- 
ference, should give Houston and Tulsa 
a tussle for top Missouri Valley honors. 
Coach George Blackburn's line, the same 
one that ranked ninth in the nation de- 
fensively in ’57, returns virtually intact 
and is at least two deep at every position. 
Veteran Jack Lee, one of the finest passers 
in recent years at Cincinnati, will be No. 1 
signal-caller and direct an effective, open 
aerial attack. Joe Morrison, starting quar- 
terback the past two seasons, has been 
switched to halfback opposite Ed Kovac. 
Fullback Bob Del Rosa will be used main- 
ly as a blocker. Lee has fine receivers in 
Ends Jim Leo and Don Reinhold, Mor- 
rison, and second-team Halfback Gene 
Johnson. The returnees on the line in- 
clude Center Ben Blascovich, Guards 
Max Messner and John Giannandrea and 
Tackle Ed Denk. Blackburn’s sophomore 
cup runneth over, and with such top pros- 
pects as End Larry Ellison, transfer Quar- 
terback Lamar Switzer and 230-pound 
Tackle Jim Ross. 



JIM LEO MANS CINCINNATI FLANK 


1958 SCHEDULE (1957 scores): 

SEPT. 20 Dayton, .V (13-1.1) 

SEPT. 27 Wichita, N (19-13) 

OCT. 4 Houston, N (0-7) 

OCT. 11 Xavier (2J-IJ] 

OCT. 18 at College of Pacific. N (7-2) 

OCT. 25 Oklahoma Slate (no game ) 

NOV. 1 at North Texas Stale, N (no game) 
NOV. 8 Tulsa (7-1 1) 

NOV. 15 at Marquette (11,-0) 

NOV. 27 Miami (Ohio) (H-SO) 



DAYTON 

Dayton 


DETROIT 

Detroit 


ILLINOIS 

Urbana, III. 


colors: Blue and red 
basic offense: Spread T 
1957 record: Won 6, lost 3, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13 of 26 
watch for: The jolting line play of 
Tackle Emil Karas 

the dope: The Flyers completed their 
1957 schedule with their first winning 
season in six years, but Coach Bud Kerr’s 
pupils may lose some of their momentum 
due to a lack of experienced backs. The 
Flyers have a strong, mobile line with 
depth at all positions but end. The entire 
backfield is gone, however, including 
Quarterbacks Gerry Faust and Don Zim- 
merman. Mel Smolik, a long passer and 
good safety man, will try to take up 
where they left off. Short and stubby 
Frank Bongivengo and shifty Rob Narke 
will man the halfback posts while power- 
ful but green Jerry Raiff will probably 
start at fullback. With the brilliant end, 
Fred Dugan, gone, the Flyers are think- 
ing in the All-America terms of Tackle 
Emil Karas. Fullback Vince Palyan is 
being converted into Dugan’s replace- 
ment on the line. If the receivers cooper- 
ate with Smolik, the Flyers will be effec- 
tive in the air. So will their opponents, 
unless Dayton improves its pass defense. 
Watch for Tackle Ransom Piltz, a her- 
alded sophomore who hails from Maui 
in Hawaii. 


colors: Cardinal and white 

basic offense: Wing T 

1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 18 of 32 
watch for: The long, accurate passes 
of Captain Lou Faoro 

the dope-. The Titans are short on ex- 
perience, but Coach Wally Fromhart 
will field the biggest and fastest unit in 
his five years at Detroit. Quarterback 
Lou Faoro, who completed 48% of his 
passes last season, is back to captain the 
team, but missing are 1957’s leading pass 
receiver and scorer, Halfback A1 Korpak, 
and the leading rusher, Halfback Billy 
Russell. Dan Collins and Bruce Maher 
will try to fill their shoes and they will get 
help from Bill Dando. Jerry Leszczynski 
or Joe Pascuzzi will succeed Larry Stri- 
mas at fullback. The Titans have plenty 
of end replacements, most of them green, 
including Tom Chapman, Dennis Flynn 
and Jack Vance. The middle of the line 
will be strong with Tackles Emerson 
Dromgold and John Dingens, Guards 
Dick Kennedy and Art Brauer and Cen- 
ters Joe Ivkovich and Ernie Fritsch. 
Offensive line play will be improved, as 
will running and passing. Pass receiving, 
what with the first four ends gone, is a 
question mark. All in all, however, it 
should be a year of misery for most of 
Detroit's opponents. 


colors: Orange and blue 
basic offense: T with variations 
1957 RECORD: Won It, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22 of S3 
watch for: Pile-driving of Fullback 
Jack Delveaux 

the dope: The Illini have a capable 
starting team and may fight their way 
back into the Big Ten first division. 
Coach Ray Eliot has his best line since 
1953, but an apparent halfback weakness 
could spoil his chances for anything high- 
er than fourth or fifth place. Among 
Eliot’s 22 returning lettermen are three 
experienced guards— Dave Ash, Bill Bur- 
rell and Bob Allen; and three veteran 
tackles — Carl Johnson, Don Yeazel and 
Ron Nietupski. Center, a problem in '57, 
will be manned by Gene Cherney, a fair 
linebacker. Rich Kreitling, Illinois’ lead- 
ing receiver, is still a big if with his rib 
injury. He and Ron Hill are the only 
proven flankers. Eliot’s usually explosive 
running game may suffer for Halfbacks 
Marshall Starks and L. T. Banner lack 
the necessary breakaway speed. Veteran 
Tom Haller has turned to pro baseball, 
so the quarterback job will probably fall 
to slow but resourceful Bill Offenbecher 
or Bob Hickey, a good passer. Captain 
Jack Delveaux in the shadow of Ray 
Nitschke, mini’s top ground-gainer and 
scorer, could blossom into a star fullback. 




1958 SCHEDULES <1957 scores): 
SEPT. 20 at Cincinnati, N (t . 1 - 1 , 1 ) 
SEPT. 27 Richmond, N (IX- 7) 

OCT. 4 Bowling Green, N Ino game) 

OCT. 11 Ohio U. (no game ) 

OCT. 18 Louisville, N (19-33) 

OCT. 25 at Xavier (0.), N (X 1,-13) 
NOV. 1 at Holy Cross (6-32) 

NOV. 8 Villanova (no game) 

NOV. 15 at Miami (O.) (13-7) 

NO V. 22 at Detroit (20-10) 


SEPT. 19 Geo. Washington, N (no game) 
SEPT. 26 Mr Force, N ( lt-19 ) 

OCT. 3 Quantico Marines, N (33-0) 
OCT. 11 at Villanova (1 6-7) 

OCT. 18 at Xavier lO.' (30-20) 

OCT. 25 Arizona Slate mo game) 

NOV. 1 Marquette (U-0) 

NOV. 8 at Boston College ( 16-XO ) 

NOV. 22 Dayton (10-X0) 


SEPT. 27 UCLA (6-16) 

OCT. 4 ol Duke (no game) 

OCT. 1 1 Ohio State (7-21 ) 

OCT. 18 at Minnesota (H-13) 

OCT. 25 Michigan Stale (11,-19) 

NOV. 1 at Purdue ( 6-21 ) 

NOV. 8 at Michigan (20-19) 

NOV. 15 Wf*ro»mw (13-21,) 

NO V. 22 Northwestern (27-0) 
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INDIANA 

Bloomington, Ind. 


IOWA 

Iowa City, Iowa 


COLORS: Cream and crimson 

basic offense: Single wing 
1957 RECORD: U’ott 1, losl 8 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 18 of 29 
watch FOR: The tackling, pass defend- 
ing of Tony Aloisio 


colors: Gold and black 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: W©» 7, tosf 1, lied 1 
LETTERMEN RETU RN I NG: 1 7 of 85 
watch FOR: Passing of Randy Duncan, 
r mining of John Nocera 


the dope: The Hoosiers are itching 
mightily to climb out of ninth place in 
the Big Ten, and this could be the year 
now that Coach Phil Dickens has finally 
assumed his portfolio. Dickens arrived 
in Bloomington fresh from an unbeaten 
1956 season at Wyoming and was forth- 
with put in cold storage for a year for 
illegal recruiting. His line coach and un- 
derstudy, Bob Hicks, suffered through a 
disastrous 1957 campaign in which the 
Hoosiers ranked last in the conference 
both offensively and defensively. Now 
the reinstated Dickens inherits a green 
squad (52 of 83 men are sophs) and is 
changing his system from a side-saddle T 
(a variation of the single wing permitting 
certain phases of T and split-T) to a 
straight single wing. Dickens is placing 
the burden of the passing and running 
on Tailback Tom Kendrick and Fullback 
Vic Jones. Wil Scott is at wingback, and 
Eddie Fritz, the blocking back, will call 
offensive signals. Tony Aloisio, MVP as 
an end last year, will switch to center. 
The Hoosiers are expected to improve, 
but it will take time for a contender. 


the dope: The Hawkeyes were well on 
their way to their second straight Big 
Ten crown until the final three minutes 
and 54 seconds of the Ohio State game 
last year. Coach Forest Evashevski's 
1958 squad could be even more threaten- 
ing offensively than last year’s edition, 
but his defense will suffer from the loss 
of five starting linemen, including two 
All-Americas— Tackle Alex Karras and 
End Jim Gibbons. The latter led the Big 
Ten in pass catching with 26 for 276 
yards (36 for 587 over-all). Experienced 
reserves will, for the most part, man the 
vacant line posts. However, Iowa’s regu- 
lar center, 6-foot-6, 280-pound Mac Lew- 
is, will shift to tackle. Evashevski lost 
Halfbacks Mike Hagler and Bill Happel, 
his two top rushers, but he still has the 
conference’s total offense leader in Quar- 
terback Randy Duncan and his regular 
fullback, Captain John Nocera. Duncan 
completed 70 of 119 passes for 1,124 yards 
and 10 touchdowns. Although Gibbons 
is gone, Duncan will be tossing even more 
this season, because the line may hamper 
Iowa’s running attack. 



“V 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


at Notre Dame (0-26) 
Went Virginia (no game) 
at Iowa (7-1,7) 
at Ohio State (0-66) 
Miami (O.) (no game) 
Minnesota (0-Si) 
Michigan State (O-Si) 
at Michigan (1S-27) 
at Purdue (JS-S6) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Texas Christian (no go 
Air Force (no game) 
Indiana (47-7) 
at Wisconsin (21-7) 
Northwestern ( 6 — 0 ) 
at Michigan 121-21) 
at Minnesota (ii-20) 
Ohio State (13-17) 
Notre Dame (21-1 S) 


te) 


WINNING POINT! 



ft will notbmak! 

STANLEY 


STAINLESS-STEEL VACUUM BOTTLE 



Sportsman's Set 

Leatherette case, 
two Stanley quart 
bottles and stain- 
less steel food box. 


Before the game or in 
the stands nothing beats 
a Stanley! They're all- 
steel with no glass fillers 
to break. Pt., $12.95, qt., 
$14.95, 2-qt., $17.95. 

AT BETTER STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


STANLEY Thermal Division 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 



EVERYDAY WEAR, TOO! 


Those who wear them, “beat the drums" 
for Wigwam. You will, too ... try them! 


Jk w 
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IOWA STATE 

Ames, Iowa 


KANSAS 

Lawrence, Kans. 


KANSAS STATE 

Manhattan, Kans. 


colors: Cardinal and gold 
basic offense: Single wing 
1957 record: Won 4, lost 5, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 18 of 30 
watch for: The land, air assaults of 
Tailback Dwight Nichols 

the dope-. TheCycloneshaveanew coach 
and enough material to crash the Big 
Eight first division. With Jim Myers 
gone to Texas A&M after just one year 
at Ames, another Tennessee alumnus, 
Clay Stapleton, will guide the Cyclones 
through their second year of single- wing 
competition. The former Oregon State 
assistant inherits star Tailback Dwight 
Nichols, the top passer in the conference 
and the nation’s No. 3 total offense lead- 
er. This 24-year-old junior was the busiest 
back in the country last year, with 211 
scrimmage rushes and 99 passes for 310 
plays. His 1,419-yard total was just 25 
short of the top. Chuck Lamson, Pete Goe- 
ser and Bob Harden will keep Nichols com- 
pany in the light but speedy backfield. 
End Gale Gibson and Tackle Andris Pon- 
cius are key men on the line. Stapleton’s 
chief problems are a lack of experience and 
depth. His first four tackles, for example, 
are ex-fullbacks. The first two teams are 
loaded with nine sophomores. The Cy- 
clones expect to blow up a small storm in 
the Big Eight but not enough to scare the 
likes of Oklahoma and Colorado. 


colors: Crimson and blue 

basic offense: Sliding T 
1957 record: Won 5, lost 4. tied 1 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21, of 35 

watch for: A uide-open offense 


the dope: The Jayhawksmay takeafew 
weeks to get off the ground but with 24 
lettermen back, they should win enough 
games to finish well up in the Big Eight 
listings. Coach Jack Mitchell, who left 
Arkansas to replace Chuck Mather, re- 
ceives his baptism against the lines of 
Texas Christian, Oregon State, Colorado 
and Oklahoma. To survive this bone- 
crushing ordeal during the first half of 
the season and have anything left for the 
remainder, his tackles and guards must 
be extraordinarily durable and his back- 
field has to generate plenty of speed. 
“When you can’t run wide,” says the ex- 
Oklahoma quarterback, “you limit your 
offense, and the opponent is able to con- 
centrate his defense. That tends to make 
even the things you can do well ineffec- 
tive.” With Wally Strauch graduated and 
Bob Marshall injured, Mitchell has only 
one proven quarterback- Duane Morris. 
Homer Floyd and Dave Harris are other 
backfield regulars. The Jayhawks are 
strong at center with Bill Burnison, and 
at end with John Peppercorn. A third- 
place finish may be in store for Kansas. 


colors: Royal purple and white 
basic offense: Wing T 
1957 RECORD: Won 3, lost 6, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 19 of 31, 
watch FOR: Fast, hard-hitting Captain 
Gene Meier at tackle 

the dope: The Wildcats have lost eight 
starters, including the entire backfield, to 
graduation, but they still have size, speed 
and depth to help them improve on their 
3-6-1 record for 1957. Coach Bus Mertes 
has the wherewithal for a good running 
game with Tony Tiro and Max Falk at 
halfback and Craig Jones at fullback, but 
the team will also step up its passing at- 
tack. Besides Quarterback Les Krull, 
Mertes has three promising sophomores 
who are able to throw well, including the 
highly regarded Ron Blaylock. He also 
has a pair of good receivers at ends — Soph- 
omore Ced Price and Junior Joe Vader. 
Two other sophomores could make Kansas 
State unexpectedly strong— Center Ron 
PraglowskiandGuardDaveNoblitt.Tack- 
le Gene Meier, a hard-hitting ex-fullback 
who played guard last season, and Guard 
Don Miles will bulwark the line. Inexperi- 
ence is Kansas State’s main problem, so 
the offense may be somewhat ragged. Nine 
sophomores on the first three units need 
game action in the worst way. They’ll get 
it too with such opponents as Michigan 
State and Oklahoma coming up. 




DWIGHT NICHOLS, A VERY BUSY BACK 




HOMER FLOYD MUST SHOW HIS SPEED 


GENE MEIER SPARKS WILDCAT LINE 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 20 Drake ( O-tO ) 

SEPT. 27 at Arizona, N (no game ) 

OCT. 4 at Nebraska (1.1-U) 

OCT. 11 Kansas (21-6) 

OCT. 18 Colorado (21 -S8) 

OCT. 25 at Missouri (18-35) 

NOV. 1 South Dakota ( 38-0 ) 

NO V. 8 Oklahoma (14-40) 

NOV. 15 at Kansas State (1 0-U) 

NOV. 21 at San Jose Stale, N (no game) 


SEPT. 20 Texas Christian (18—18) 

SEPT. 27 Oregon Stale at Portland, N (6-8 i) 

OCT. 4 Colorado (35-3 4) 

OCT. 11 at Iowa State (6-21) 

OCT. 18 Oklahoma (0-47) 

OCT. 25 Tulane (no game) 

NOV. 1 at Kansas Stale (13-7) 

NOV. 8 Nebraska (14-18) 

NOV. 15 n/ Oklahoma State (13-7) 

NOV. 22 at Missouri (9-7) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Wyoming (7-18) 
at Colorado (14-4 9) 

Utah State (no game) 
at Nebraska (7-1 i) 

Missouri (9-27) 
at Oklahoma (0-13) 

Kansas (7-13) 
at Oklahoma Slate (no game) 
Iowa Stale (11,-10) 
at Michigan Slate (9-27) 


82 
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BEST IN SHOW Wor umbo's® perfect blend of Alpaca and the finest Australian wool ... a luxurious 
year-round sport coating fabric . . . exceptionally light in weight and soft to the touch. At John David, New York; Carson, 
Pirie Scott and Co., Chicago; Robert Wilson and Co., Denver; Bullock's Downtown , Los Angeles; A. Harris and Co., Dallas. 

J. P. Stevens & Co.. Inc. New York 36. 





Like your pleasure the way Nature flavors it? 

RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! There’s a wholesome differentness in the flavor of 
CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 
mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 

Distilled and Bottled solely by STITZEL -Wki.I.ER DistiM.KKY, Fitzgerald Road, Louisville, Kentucky, Established 1849 


eAA 


Cabin Still 

91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 



MARQUETTE 

Milwaukee 


MIAMI (OHIO) 

Oxford, Ohio 


colors: Blue and gold 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won none, lost 10 
LETTERMEN RETU RN I NG: 26 of 29 
watch for: The broken field running of 
Halfback J im Webster 

the dope: Coach Johnny Druze 
starts his third season at Marquette 
with renewed hope for his first victory. 
The end of a humiliating 19-game losing 
streak is in sight with the return of 26 
lettermen, including all but one of last 
year’s starters. The Warriors also have a 
good sophomore crop. Druze expects to 
have better depth, a touch more speed, 
a better defense, more outside running 
power and better passing. A reformed 
basketball player, Pete Hall, may win the 
quarterback assignment from Ernie Sa- 
fran. Druze is two deep at halfback and 
three deep at fullback. Jim Webster, 
younger brother of the New York Giants' 
Alex Webster, starts at halfback with 
Tim Zhulkie. Frank Mestnik will handle 
the fullback chores. Center Gil Sedor 
will replace the only departed starter, 
Dick Campbell. Druze’s chief assets in 
the hefty (212-pound average) line are 
Guard Bill O’Connell and End Silas 
Woods. He is short on speed and depth 
at the tackles which may be troublesome. 
The Warriors are still overmatched but 
the famine may be over. 


COLORS: Red and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: T and split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of 32 
watch for: The bruising line play of 
Guard John Drew 

the dope: The Redskins have enough 
speed, power and depth to repeat as Mid- 
American Conference champions. Their 
experienced line averages 208 pounds and 
is held together by defensive stars John 
Drew at guard and Herb Fairfield at 
tackle. Gary Cobb and Eddie Hill have 
shifted from tackles to center and guard, 
respectively. Coach Johnny Ponl's key 
to a successful season is his quarterback 
situation. If Nick Mourouzis' broken leg 
is not sufficiently healed, Pont may call 
on a sophomore, Tom Jennell, to direct 
Miami's strong running game. Fullback 
Jerry Gnabah and Halfbacks George 
Scott and Harold Williams all can run, 
with Scott, providing the speed and the 
others the power. Miami is weak on pass- 
ing and will stick close to the ground. 
Joe Griffith is Miami’s best passer. Also, 
expect this team to go for the two-point 
conversion on all occasions. Each of 
Pont’s first two units are well stocked 
with experienced veterans, giving Miami 
good depth for the first time in several 
years. If Mourouzis can play, the Red- 
skins will definitely be hard to beat. 



SILAS WOODS IS WARRIOR MAINSTAY 


JOHN DREW, THE BRUISING LINEMAN 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores i: 


SEPT. 20 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 


OCT 

NOV 

NOV 

NOV 

NOV 

NOV 


it TV is 


ie-60) 


25 


at Penn State (7-20) 

Bushin College, N (J 4-/9) 

College of Pacific (no game) 

at Detroit (0-1 h) 

at Texas Christian, N (7-26) 

Cincinnati ( O-H ) 

al Holy Cross (7-26) 

at Arizona Stale, N (no game) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 27 


IV estern M ichigan (20-0) 
Xavier (O.) (19-39) 

Kent State (27-H) 
al Ohio J. (26-0) 


Bowling Green (13-7) 
al Marshall (25-13) 
Dayton (7-1 3) 
at Cincinnati (20-1 i) 



The land of 
the “mariachi”! 
Be charmed by 
its fascinating 
music and warm 
hospitality. 

A city both colonial and modern, 
romantic, gay, traditional... While 
there, don’t miss Tlaquepaque - 
famous for its typical pottery -Cha- 
pala, Zapopan, Tequila and other 
interesting sights in this colorful 
region. 

Be sure to plan your next vacation 
in Mexico! 

See your Travel agent. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
HOUSTON. TEXAS 
MIAMI. FLORIDA 
NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA 
NEW YORK, N Y 
SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 
MONTREAL CANADA 
TORONTO, CANADA 
HABANA, CUBA 


27 E. Monroe Streel 
809 Walker Avenue. 
45 Columbus Arcade 
203 SI Charles SIreel 
630 Frflh Ave.Rockeleiier Center 
209 E Travis Street 
3106 Wilshne Blvd. 
1265 Phillips Square 
20 Carlton Street 
Calle 23, 72 La Rampa Vedado. 
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MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE 

East Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 


colors: Maize and blue 

basic offense: Multiple 

1957 RECORD: IV’otl 5, lost S, tied 1 

LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 2 If of ifO 

watch for: The blocking, power-running 
of John Herrnstein 

the dope: To lose men like Jim Pace, 
Jim Van Pelt and Mike Shatusky from 
the backfield in one sweep would be cat- 
astrophic for most teams. Not so the 
Wolverines. Their chief problem is re- 
placing a line from tackle to tackle. Coach 
Bennie Oosterbaan has salvaged some 
strength at ends, with the return of let- 
termen Gary Prahst, Walt Johnson, Gor- 
don Morrow and Chuck Teuscher. But 
he’ll be green at most other positions. 
Newcomers include Sophomore Don Des- 
kins, a 235-pound guard with four years 
playing experience in the Marines. The 
Wolverines may not be so dangerous 
from left half with Pace gone nor so po- 
tent in passing or quarterbacking with- 
out Van Pelt, but they should prove a 
good rugged team that might very well 
jell into a power by season’s end. Stanton 
Noskin will replace Van Pelt. He’s a good 
general, excellent passer, only fair run- 
ner. Pace’s understudy, Bob Ptacek, will 
move up and also spell Noskin on occa- 
sion. Shifty Brad Myers will be at right 
half. Captain John Herrnstein should be 
one of the season’s great fullbacks. 


COLORS: Green and while 

BASIC OFFENSE: Multiple 
1957 RECORD: Won 8, logf 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: of 44 

watch for: Sammy Williams’ All- 
America performance at end 

the dope: An upset loss to Purdue 
spoiled an otherwise perfect season for 
the Spartans, and the Big Ten’s top of- 
fensive and defensive team had to settle 
for second place. Coach Duffy Daugh- 
erty won’t have to take anything less 
this year with the right breaks and the 
development of depth. State's passing 
attack loses some of its luster with the 
departure of Quarterback Jim Ninowski 
and Receiver Dave Kaiser. But filling 
the vacuum is another dangerous tandem 
—little Mike Panitch, who completed 
close to 60% of his passes as Ninowski’s 
understudy, and Sammy Williams, draft- 
ed by the pros even before he played a 
college game. The Spartans will also flash 
a strong running attack despite the grad- 
uation of All -America Halfback Walt 
Kowalczyk, their top rusher and scorer, 
and the loss through injury of brainy 
Blanche Martin. Powerful Bob Bercich 
returns to the fullback slot that was being 
dusted off for Martin, and Dean Look and 
Art Johnson provide the speed at half- 
back. Replacing All-America Dan Currie 
at center is Don Wright, converted guard. 


colors: Maroon and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE: Splitr-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 4, losf 5 
LETTERMEN R ETURN I NG: 16 of 39 
watch for: A young green squad that 
may blossom into a power — another year 

the dgp* The Gophers have lost 23 
lettermen and will field one of their poor- 
est squads since World War II. Coach 
Murray VVarmath has lost Quarterback 
Bobby Cox to the Los Angeles Rams and 
will have Dick Larson back, but only as 
a coaching assistant. He’ll go with Jim 
Reese, a good passer but slow and not 
much of a running threat. Offsetting 
Reese’s passing ability is the Gophers’ 
mediocre pass receiving. Warmath also 
must go with untested sophomore full- 
backs. Likely starter is Jim Rogers, who 
lacks the traditional Minnesota size and 
strength. Halfbacks Bob Soltis and Bill 
Chorske lack another important back- 
field ingredient: good speed. The line is 
woefully thin, and the only promising 
new material is Guard Tom Brown, who 
played two years of service football for 
Great Lakes. Strongest spot should be at 
end, where veterans Perry Gehring and 
Ken Schultz are backed by able juniors. 
Warmath has a complete rebuilding job 
on his hands, and the Gophers, in sev- 
enth place last year, could wind up even 
deeper in the hole. 



JIM REESE DIRECTS GOPHER ATTACK 



1958 SCH ED U LES 1 1 957 scores) : 
SEPT. 27 Southern California (16-6) 

OCT. 4 at Michigan State (6-36) 

OCT. 11 Navy (no game) 

OCT. 18 at Northwestern (3i-U) 

OCT. 25 Minnesota (26-7) 

NOV. 1 Iowa (XI -SI) 

NOV. 8 Illinois (19-20) 

NOV. 15 Indiana (27-13) 

NOV. 22 at Ohio State (H-31) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


California (19-0) 
Michigan (35-6) 
Pittsburgh (no game) 
at Purdue (13-20) 
at Illinois (19— H) 
Wisconsin (21-7) 
at Indiana (56-0) 
at Minnesota (62-13) 
Kansas Slate (27-9) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


at Washington (6 6-7) 
Pittsburgh (no game ) 
Northwestern (61-6) 
Illinois (13-36) 
at Michigan (7-26) 
at Indiana (36-0) 

Iowa (20-66) 

Michigan Slate (13-62) 
at Wisconsin (6-16) 
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MISSOURI 

Columbia, Mo. 

colors: Gold and black 
basic offense: Multiple, unbalanced line 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 1,, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 15 of 27 
watch for: Slam-bang running of Hank 
Kuhlmann 

the dope: The Tigers have taken on a 
new coach and a new system and will be 
no easy mark for the rest of the Big Eight. 
Young Dan Devine, the former Michigan 
State aide who logged a 27-3-1 record at 
Arizona State, succeeds Frank Broyles, 
who in turn takes over Jack Mitchell’s 
job at Arkansas. He brings a multiple 
offense to be built around Halfback Hank 
Kuhlmann, top ground-gainer and scorer 
(48 points) for last year’s split-T Tigers. 
Devine’s quarterback situation is above 
average, with veteran Phil Snowden and 
Rookie Mike Shannon, but his passing 
game is just so-so. The running game 
should be stronger with speedy new- 
comers Mel West and Donnie Smith back- 
ing up Kuhlmann and Bob Haas. Sopho- 
more Jim Miles is likely fullback starter. 
Guards Charlie Rash and Don Chadwick 
head a strong all-veteran line. New PAT 
rule may minimize the role of Rash, who 
kicked 20 of 20 conversions in ’57 and 
whose toe was instrumental in one-point 
victories over SMU and Nebraska and a 
7-7 tie with Vanderbilt. Rash has a string 
of 26 straight going. 



SAILF AST Slacks 

70% Orion and 30% worsted 
gives you a flannel you can 
wash and wear ... a close- 
cropped flannel that holds its 
press longer! Seven Seas 
Sailfast is the name... $12.95 
at fine men’s stores, or write 
us for name of nearest dealer. 

THE MOYER COMPANY 



HANK KUHLMANN HEADS TIGER BACKS 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Vanderbilt (7-7) 

Idaho (no game ) 
at Texas A&M, N (0-28) 
Southern Methodist (7-6) 
at Kansas State (21-28) 
Iowa State (85-13) 
at Nebraska (H-18) 
Colorado (9-6) 
at Oklahoma (li~39) 
Kansas (7-9) 



P rojecting into his personal 
life the great detective role 
for which he is famous, Mr. 
Rathbone says: “It is elementary 
that crime does not pay. This in- 
cludes making an inferior Martini. 

“While the last offense rarely 
results in a man losing his life, it 


almost certainly carries the pen- 
alty of losing his friends. It should 
be well-known — for ignorance 
excuses no man — that the Mar- 
tini of highest social acceptance 
is the gentleman's Martini. And 
the key to making it is Booth’s 
House of Lords gin.” 


86 PROOF . DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. • Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 


necessarily made with 

booth's 

HOUSE OP LORD8 
GIN 



1 ney re on 
the ball with 
Ballstons 

THE SPORT SOCK 
SOFT AND WHITE AS A CLOUD 


B 


with 
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SPORT SOCKS 
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NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, Neb. 


NORTHWESTERN 

Evanston, III. 


NOTRE DAME 

South Bend, Ind. 


colors: Scarlet and cream 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 1, lost 9 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 12 of 26 
watch for: The running, passing of 
newcomer Pal Fischer 

the dope: The Cornhuskers are load- 
ed with desire but not much else. Coach 
Bill Jennings will be trying to improve 
on a 1-9 record with a line that can be 
rated only fair, a shallow backfield that 
lacks breakaway speed and experience in 
all directions. Jennings’ only hope is 
“that we improve as the season pro- 
gresses.” Nebraska has four lettermen re- 
turning to the backfield — Quarterbacks 
Leroy Zentic and Roy Stinnett, Half- 
back Larry Naviaux and Fullback Carroll 
Zaruba. Center Dick McCashland and 
Tackle Don Olson bolster the line. With 
only seven seniors back, the Cornhuskers 
will rely heavily on sophs and juniors. 
Best of these shape up as Halfbacks Pat 
Fischer and John Minnick, Center Rob- 
ert Daniels and Tackles Dick Rudzik and 
Dennis Doyle. Doyle is the son of former 
Nebraska Tackle Ted Doyle, who later 
played with the Pittsburgh Steelers. 
Fischer’s three brothers all lettered at 
Nebraska. The Cornhuskers face another 
suicide schedule, which includes Purdue, 
Pitt and Oklahoma, and will be fortunate 
to climb out of the Big Eight cellar. 



’HUSKERS COUNT ON LARRY NAVIAUX 


colors: Purple and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 record: Won none, lost 9 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 18 of 27 
watch FOR: Sprinting Halfbacks Ron 
Burton and Willmer Fowler 

the dope: The Wildcats didn’t win a 
game last year and haven't scored a point 
since Nov. 9. Furthermore, Coach Ara 
Parseghian has lost seven of his regulars 
through graduation, and one of his best 
soph replacements, Flanker Bill Schwan- 
beck, broke his leg in spring practice and 
is out for the season. Still, hope springs 
eternal, and with the Wildcats flat on 
their back, there’s no way to look but up. 
With only five seniors on the squad, 
“we’ll be forced to rely heavily on youth 
in our rebuilding plans,” says Parseghian. 
“I realize that the Big Ten isn’t a sopho- 
more league, but we have no other alterna- 
tive.” Passing may improve with Soph 
Dick Thornton alternating with Chip 
Holcomb at quarterback, but this will 
be primarily a running team. Willmer 
Fowler, conference sprint champ last 
year, and Ron Burton will do most of the 
running, along with Sophomore Fullbacks 
Irv Cross and Fred Hecker plus injury- 
prone Jim Knowles. Only sure bets on 
the line are Center Jim Andreotti and 
Tackles Andy Cvercko and Gene Gos- 
sage. Another lean year at Evanston. 



JIM ANDREOTTI STARS AT CENTER 


colors: Blue and gold 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 8 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 25 of 88 
watch FOR: Bob Williams' passing, 
Nick Pielrosante’s ball carrying 

the dope: Despite the fact they won't 
have to face Oklahoma and Michigan 
State again, the Fighting Irish may have 
to struggle to live up to their reputation 
of last season. Coach Terry Brennan 
has lost Halfbacks Dick Lynch and Au- 
brey Lewis, Center Ed Sullivan and End 
Dick Prendergast. He has a bulky but 
slower line and his over-all defense has 
suffered. Virtually the same team that 
was underrated last season may now be 
a bit overrated. While it is the team that 
won thrilling fourth-quarter victories 
over Oklahoma (snapping the Sooners’ 
record 47-game win streak) and Army, it 
is also the team that was pushed around 
by Navy and Michigan State. Still, any- 
thing can happen at South Bend. Bren- 
nan has 25 of his 38 lettermen back, in- 
cluding Quarterback Bob Williams and 
ND’s leading ground-gainer. Fullback 
Nick Pietrosante. A couple of juniors, 
Pat Doyle and Jim Crotty, will operate 
at halfbacks. Guards A1 Ecuyer and Jim 
Schaaf, Ends Dick Royer and Monty 
Stickles and Tackle Bronko Nagurski are 
the line stalwarts. 



NICK PIETROSANTE POWERS THE IRISH 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 

SEPT. 20 Penn Slate (no game) 

SEPT. 27 at Purdue (no game) 

OCT. 4 Iowa Slate (0-13) 

OCT. 11 Kansa* Stale (1 4-7) 

OCT. 18 al Syracuse (9-26) 

OCT. 25 al Colorado (0-27) 

NO V. 1 Missouri (13-11) 

NO V. 8 at Kansas (12-11,) 

NO V. 15 Pittsburgh (O-Si) 

NOV. 22 al Oklahoma (7-32) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Washington State (no game) 
Stanford (6-26) 
at Minnesota (6-1,1) 
Michigan (U-3i) 
al Iowa (0-6) 

Ohio Stale (6-1,7) 
al Wisconsin (12-iD 
Purdue (0-2 7) 
at Illinois (0-27) 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 
NOV. 29 


Indiana (26-0) 

at Southern Methodist (51-21) 

Duke (no game} 

Purdue (12-0) 

Naty at Baltimore (6-20) 
at Pittsburgh (13-7) 

North Carolina (no game) 

at Iowa (13-21) 

at Southern California UO-12) 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Scptembt 


!. 1953 


OHIO STATE 

Columbus, Okie 


colors: Scarlet and gray 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 9, lost 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of 88 
watch for: A powerful running attack 
built around Don Clark and Bob White 


the dope: The Buckeyes have lost All- 
America Guard Aurelius Thomas and 16 
other lettermen, but shed no tears for 
Coach Woody Hayes. The Bucks have 
enough gas of the right ingredients to win 
their fourth Big Ten crown in the last 
five years and perhaps another national 
championship. Hayes boasts probably the 
most devastating backfield in the league 
and a stubborn line that needs patching 
only at the guard positions. Quarterback 
Frank Kremblas will be calling signals 
again for the Buckeye infantrymen (only 
78 passes in 10 games), and speedy, driv- 
ing Don Clark returns to halfback with 
Dick LeBeau. In Bob White OSU has an 
All-America fullback candidate who av- 
eraged 6.2 yards per carry last season and 
doubled as a center. A couple of promising 
sophomores, 240-pound Ernie Wright and 
Don Young, replace Thomas and Bill 
Jobko on the line. Other returnees in- 
clude End Jim Houston, Tackles Jim 
Marshall and Dick Schafrath and Center 
Dan Fronk, light at 189 but the best 
pound-for-pound man on the line. An- 
other winner will be toasted in Columbus. 



BOB WHITE: OSU’S BATTERING RAM 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Southern Methodist (no game) 
Washington 135-7) 
al Illinois (31-7) 

Indiana (56-0) 

Wisconsin (16-13) 
at Northwestern (47-6) 
Purdue (30-7) 
at Iowa (17-13) 

Michigan (31 -14) 



BAN-LON 


/QoDecifcksc, 
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OKLAHOMA OKLAHOMA STATE 

Norman, Okla. Stillwater, Okla. 


PURDUE 

Lafayette, Ind. 


colors: Crimson and cream 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: ll'OM 9, lost 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 26 Of 89 
watch for: Two-way play of Dave 
Baker; a “running spread” formation 

THE DOPE: Beaten for the first time in 
nearly five years and blanked for the first 
time in 12, the Sooners came back from 
their loss to Notre Dame to crush Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma State and Duke. Coach 
Bud Wilkinson has lost all but three 
starters from that team, but there’s no 
reason to believe he won’t come up with 
another Big Eight titlist and perhaps his 
third national crown in four years. Chief 
problem is rebuilding the line. Among the 
five missing linemen is All-America Guard 
Bill Krisher, to be replaced by Dick Cor- 
bitt. Carl Dodd is succeeded at quarter- 
back by Dave Baker and Brewster Hobby 
replaces All-America Halfback Clendon 
Thomas. The defense won’t be as strong 
even with the return of star Center Bob 
Harrison. But Bud expects “to be a little 
more dangerous offensively.” He’ll make 
his running game more effective with a 
sharper passing attack built around Ba- 
ker, Bobby Boyd and Ends Ross Coyle 
and Joe Rector. Jakie Sandefer and Full- 
back Dave Rolle complete the backfield. 
The Sooners should reign, again despite 
the ambush waiting at Colorado. 


colors: Orange and black 

BASIC OFFENSE : T 
1957 RECORD: H’on 6, lost 3, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 29 of 37 
watch for: Pass receiving of Jim Wood, 
running of Jim Wiggins 

THE DOPE: The Cowboys, out of the 
Missouri Valley Conference and awaiting 
their Big Eight baptism in 1960, shape 
up as one of the top independents in the 
country. The return of 29 lettermen gives 
them their most experienced squad in 
years and their best depth since the 1946 
Sugar Bowl championship team. Coach 
Cliff Speegle loses nothing of his good 
striking power on the ground or in the 
air. He has four lettermen quarterbacks 
led by Dave Cross, best runner of the 
bunch and a good short passer. Speedy 
Duane Wood and hard-running Jim Wig- 
gins, the team's leading scorer with 62 
points, will man the halfback slots. Lar- 
ry Rundle, who averages five yards per 
carry, returns to fullback. Jim Wood, a 
top receiver who also averages 40 yards 
per punt, is top dog of a solid offensive 
line. The Cowboys also field one of the 
best tackles in the area, Jim Howard. 
Speegle's roster is not only loaded with 
lettermen but also is top-heavy with prom- 
ising sophomores who will be seasoned 
veterans when OSU gets its first crack at 
the Big Eight title two years hence. 


colors: Gold and black 

BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 record: Won 5, lost 4 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: "26 of IfO 

watch for: Pass catching of Tom 
Franckhauser 

the dope-. The Boilermakers finished 
last season with a 5-1 flourish that includ- 
ed a major upset over Michigan State. 
Twenty-six lettermen from that team are 
back, giving Coach Jack Mollenkopf a 
real dark-horse contender. Purdue's big 
backfield losses are Fullback Mel Dillard 
and Halfbacks Kenny Mikes (the Big 
Ten’s leading punter ) and Tommy Fletch- 
er. Graduation also took a big chunk out 
of the center of the line, including "most 
valuable" Center Neil Habig. The Boiler- 
makers still have two equally effective 
quarterbacks in Bob Spoo and Ross Fieht- 
ner, a 1-2 punch at fullback with lead- 
ing ground-gainer Bob Jarus and Jim 
Redinger, plus a flock of good halfbacks. 
Probable starters are Tom Barnett and 
Leonard Wilson. Standouts among the re- 
turning linemen are Tom Franckhauser, 
the team’s top pass receiver, and massive 
Tackles Nick Mumley (6 feet 6 inches, 
240 pounds) and Gene Selawski (6 feet 
4 inches, 248 pounds). Success of the team 
rests on juniors in the middle— Fred 
Brandel and John Ciccone at guards and 
Sam Joyner at center. 


DAVE BAKER CALLS SOONER SIGNALS 



1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 


SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 
NOV. 29 


West Virginia (no game) 

Terns u< Oultae («l-7) 
at Kansan 47-0) 

Kansas State (! .1-0) 
at Colorado (/ 4-/ S) 
at Iowa State 40-/4) 
Missouri 1,19 / 4) 
Nebraska (St-7) 
at Oklahoma State (53-6) 


SEPT. 20 at Denver l no game: 
SEPT. 27 North Texas (15-19 ) 
OCT. 4 <i( Wichita, N 46-0) 

OCT. 11 al Tills, i (, SS-13) 

OCT. 18 at Houston, N (6-6) 
OCT. 25 at Cincinnati (w game) 
NOV. 1 Air Force (no game ) 
NOV. 8 Kansas State (no game) 

NOV. 15 Kansas (7-13) 

NO v. 29 Oklahoma (6 63) 


SEPT. 27 Nebraska (no game > 
OCT. 4 at ftice, N (no game 
OCT. 11 al Wisconsin 0 W.t) 

OCT. 18 Michigan Stale <20-13 ) 

OCT. 25 at Notre Dame (O-l t) 
NOV. 1 Illinois (St -6) 

NO V. 8 <if Ohio Stale (7 4i)' 

NOV. 15 at Northwestern r 0 

NOV. 22 Indiana (35-13) 





59’s Advance Designs in Tailored Sportswear 

Richman’s — nationally recognized for fine fabric and designer detailing — 
offer this casual, comfortable, coordinated wardrobe— America’s best buy 
in tailored sportswear! 

Sport suit 37.95 Sweater vest 3.95 Sport hat a.so Sport coat 29.95 
Slacks 12.95 Cardigan vest 4.95 Socks 1.00 Sport shirt 3.95 Suburban coat 29.95 
Your money buys much more at 

^Riohmari 

Sffl BROTHERS 


MAKER-SELLER OF FINE MEN'S WEAR . ANYWHERE! 


Featured at these RIOHMAN STORES: 


Akron, O. (2) 

Canton. O. 

Chicago, III. (T) 
Cincinnati, O. (ft) 
Cleveland. O. (7) 
Columbus, O. (6) 
Dayton. O. 

Decatur. III. 

Detroit. Mich. (6) 
Flint. Mich. (2) 

Fond du Lac. Wis. 
Fort Wayne. Ind. (2) 
Gory. Ind. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hammond. Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. (3) 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing. Mich. 

Lorain. O. 

Louisville, Ky. (2) 
Madison. Wis. 


Mansfield. O. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis. Minn. (2) 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oshkosh. Wis. 
Pontiac. Mich. 
Portsmouth. O. 
Racine. Wis. 
Richmond. Ind. 
Rockford. III. 
Saginaw. Mich. 

St. Louis. Mo. (3) 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Sheboygan. Wis. 
South Bend. Ind. 
Springfield, III. 
Springfield. O. 
Steubenville. O. 
Toledo, O. (41 
Warren. O. (2) 
Youngstown. O. (2) 
Zanesville. O. 


LARGEST 
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The true old-style Kentucky bourbon 

always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 


There are less costly ways to make bourbon whiskies— but they’ll never 
give you the smoothness you get in Early Times. The extra care and 
attention of slow distilling. . .the patient willingness to take twice as 
long... this is the old-style way, the smoothing way to make whisky. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . 86 PROOF . EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1. KENTUCKY 


Early Times 




TULSA 

Tulsa 


WICHITA 

Wichita, Kans. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison, Wis. 


colors: Red, blue and gold 
basic offense: T and belly series 

1957 RECORD: Won h, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 22 of 27 
watch FOR: The power bursts of Halfback 
Ronnie Morris 


colors: Black and gold 

BASIC OFFENSE: T and split-T 
1957 RECORD: Wotl 1, lost 9 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13 of 28 
watch for: Inside-outside running of 
fast and powerful Ted Dean 


COLORS: Cardinal and white 

BASIC OFFENSE : T 
1957 RECORD: H'oM 6, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 26 of 31, 
watch FOR: The passing, breakaway 
running of Dale Hackbart 


the dope: The Golden Hurricanes will 
make a race of it barring any more of the 
operations and flu epidemics which kept 
them winless until midseason last year. 
Twenty-two lettermen are back, giving 
Coach Bobby Dobbs a good first unit and 
a potentially sound second one. "The suc- 
cess of our team this year depends on the 
ability of the second team to play as 
much as the first,” says Dobbs. “You 
can’t play winning football without two 
teams.” Dobbs’s strength is his quarter- 
backs, where standout George Cagliola 
and Benny Davis return with two all- 
state freshmen, Bob West and Jerry Keel- 
ing. Behind them are senior Halfback 
Ronnie Morris, a New York Giants’ draft 
choice after his sophomore year; Right 
Half Kelly Burden and Fullback John 
Arnold. A couple of 220-pounders, End 
Dick Brown and Tackle Opie Bandy, are 
top musclemen of a forward wall which 
could use more experienced tackles and 
linebackers. Tulsa opens with virtually 
the same schedule it stumbled through 
the first five weeks of '57, but the out- 
come should be different. 


the dope: The Wheatshockers have 
been hard hit by graduation but expect 
to be an improved team. That may not 
be too difficult a goal to achieve consider- 
ing last season’s ignominious record of nine 
defeats, including four shutouts. Coach 
Woody Woodard has lettermen back at 
every position but will lean heavily on a 
group of 38 sophomores and junior col- 
lege transfers. "Our losses were heaviest in 
the line,” says Woody, “but I can’t help 
but think that with all of the big new- 
comers we have our line will be bigger, 
faster and stronger than last season.” The 
big thing going for Woodard is 6-foot-2, 
208-pound Halfback Ted Dean who led 
the varsity in every statistical depart- 
ment last year but passing. The ’Shockers 
might use him occasionally as a fullback. 
With the possible switch of Dean to full, 
Tom Wright and Dwight Dinsmore loom 
as halfback starters. Quarterback poses a 
problem, with Dick Young, Dick John- 
son and transfer Passer Norm Cobb all 
taking a crack. Woodard’s best linemen 
are Center Bob Cooper and Tackle Jack 
Deeter, back after a knee operation. 


the dope: The Big Ten championship 
could be decided Oct. 25 when the Badg- 
ers invade Columbus to challenge Ohio 
State. The same sophomore team that 
gave the Buckeyes their toughest confer- 
ence battle will be back in force (26 letter- 
men), and if anybody's going to unseat 
the Ohioans, it will be Wisconsin. Coach 
Milt Bruhn's rushing attack, which 
ranked third in the conference and eighth 
in the nation, will be good despite the loss 
of Halfback Danny Lewis, and the defen- 
sive backfield will rank with the best. The 
Badgers also pose a serious aerial threat 
with such passers as Sid Williams and 
the man who took his quarterback job 
from him midway through the season, 
Dale Hackbart. Both are dangerous sprint- 
ers, too. Ed Hart, Ron Steiner or Billy 
Hobbs will work opposite Williams, and 
Jon Hobbs will share fullback duties with 
Bob Zeman. End Dave Kocourek and 
Tackle Dan Lanphear are mainstays of a 
fast, rugged line. Kocourek and Earl Hill 
are excellent pass receivers. Bruhn lacks 
depth in the center of the line, but the 
over-all picture is very bright. 



DICK BROWN IS RUGGED TULSA END WICHITA MIDDLEMAN: BOB COOPER BADGER BALL HAWK DAVE KOCOUREK 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 27 


Hardin-Simtnons, N {0-1 i) 
at Arkansas 1)4-4/ ) 

Arizona, N (no game ) 
Oklahoma Stale ( 13-28 ) 
Drake (no game) 
a/ North Texas Stale (IS-1 4) 
at Houston. N (7 -IS) 
at Cincinnati (It- 7) 

Texas Tech (3-0) 

Wichita ( U-0 ) 


SEPT. 20 Bowling Green, -V (no game ) 
SEPT. 27 at Cincinnati, N 1 13-10) 

OCT. 4 Oklahoma Stale, .V (0-36) 

OCT. 11 at Houston, N (6-3?) 

OCT. 25 at Hardin-Simmons, .V (I i-37) 
NO V. 1 Vilfonoea, N (6-3 4) 

NOV. 8 North Texas State, N (no game) 

NO V. 15 at Drake (11,-7) 

NOV. 22 George Washington (no game) 

NOV. 27 at Tulsa (0-3i) 


SEPT. 26 at Miami, ,V (no game) 

OCT. 4 Marquette (60-6) 

OCT. 11 Purdue (2.1-H) 

OCT. 18 Iowa (7-31) 

OCT. 25 al Ohio State (13-16) 

NOV. 1 at Michigan State (7-21) 

NOV. 8 Northwestern (1,1-12) 

NOV. 15 at Illinois (21-13) 

NOV. 22 Minnesota (11,-6) 
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SCOUTING REPORTS continued 



THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Fast-rising Houston and Arizona State are ready to 
share the football limelight with the SWC big guns 


T he 1957 recession has not hurt 
Southwest football one bit, and 
the area, as usual, will field some of 
the richest teams in the nation— one 
or two of them rather nouveau. 

In the Southwest Conference, where 
stocks on all teams remain at a peak 
until after the first game, Texas Chris- 
tian holds a slight edge. 

TCU Coach Abe Martin, who sel- 
dom has a bad team, says the 1958 
Horned Frogs will be one of the big- 
gest and fastest squads he has ever 
coached. Martin’s biggest trouble 
spot is at quarterback. Hunter Enis is 
back for his senior year after having 
been a disappointment the two previ- 
ous seasons. But in spring training he 
completed 80% of his passes and now 
appears ready to burst into the full 
bloom of his potential. Fullback Jack 
Spikes, a punishing runner of the Kyle 
Rote variety, is one of the main rea- 
sons TCU is rated the best bet to win 
the conference championship. 

Southern Methodist and Texas, too, 
must not be counted lightly. SMU 
returned to respectability last year 
in Bill Meek’s first season as head 
coach and probably has more good 
football players than any other school 
in the conference. Big question here 
is defense. Five teams scored 19 


or more points on SMU last year. 

Darrell Royal, who brought Texas 
from a 1-9 season to 6-3-1 and a 
Sugar Bowl berth, performed one of 
the outstanding coaching jobs in the 
country last year. The Longhorns 
were awkwardly effective from the 
split-T in 1957. This year Royal feels 
his backfield will move the ball bet- 
ter because of improved speed. Main 
reason the Longhorns are picked high 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


Rice 
Texas 
Texas A&M 
SMU 

Arkansas 

TCU 

Baylor 


W L T 
5 1 0 
4 1 1 
4 2 0 
3 3 0 
2 4 0 
2 4 0 
0 5 1 


PTS OPP 
101 53 

78 49 

60 28 
87 108 

75 88 

49 67 

37 94 


is the defense, which allowed only 49 
points in the last six regular games. 

After the first three teams, there is 
quite a drop-off in the conference. 
Rice, Arkansas and Texas A&M are 
fairly evenly matched and Baylor 
brings up the rear. 

Jess Neely, in his 19th year at Rice, 
again will use the Chicago Bear T. His 


losses were rather small, but they were 
key ones, and chances are slim that he 
can repeat as conference champ. 

Frank Broyles, one of the most im- 
aginative young coaches in football, 
will start his new assignment at Ar- 
kansas by installing the wing T. The 
Razorbacks should have the swiftest 
backfield in the conference, but a bru- 
tal early schedule— four conference 
games in the first five weeks of the sea- 
son — works to the disadvantage of a 
new head coach. 

Texas A&M, too, has a new coach, 
and Jim Meyers is bringing the single 
wing back to the Southwest for the 
first time since Bowden Wyatt de- 
parted from Arkansas after the 1954 
season. The Aggies have just four out- 
standing football players from the 
Bear Bryant regime— Fullback Dick 
Gay, Tackle Ken Beck, Quarterback 
Charley Milstead and End John Tra- 
cey —so Meyers undoubtedly will find 
himself on the thin side. The sopho- 
mores must come through, especially 
in the backfield, if the Aggies are tp 
have any kind of year. 

Baylor, picked one-two last year, 
failed to win a conference game. Over- 
all team speed should improve this 
season, but a lack of depth, lack of ex- 
perience and lack of a coaching staff 
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seem to portend a difficult season 
in 1958. 

Houston, one of the new giants of 
the Southwest, should win the Mis- 
souri Valley Championship for the 
third straight year, although compe- 
tition is expected to be stronger than 
in the past two seasons. Coach Hal 
Lahar will again run from the split-T. 

Coach Odus Mitchell beginshis 13th 
season at North Texas State with a 
coaching record surpassed only by 
Jess Neely in Texas. Following what 
seems to be a trend in college football, 
Mitchell will run his team out of the 
pro-type Chicago Bear T, with the 
belly series and considerable flankers 
and split ends. A man to bear watch- 
ing on this team is Halfback Abner 
Haynes, first Negro to play for North 


BORDER CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 


w 

Arizona State 4 
W. Texas St. 3 
Texas Western 3 
Hardin-Simmons 3 
N. Mex. A&M 0 
Arizona 0 


L T PTS OPP 

0 0 146 40 

1 0 107 66 

2 0 140 114 

2 0 133 134 

4 O 39 127 
4 0 61 146 


Texas, who last year, though playing 
on the second unit and seeing action 
just half the time, led the Missouri 
Valley Conference in rushing. He is 
the school’s finest back since Ray 
Renfro of the Cleveland Browns. 

In the Border Conference, Arizona 
State appears to be a shoo-in champi- 
on again. The Sun Devils of Tempe 
and their exciting little ball-carrying 
wonder, Leon Burton, are ready to rise 
from comparative obscurity to a 
front-row seat among the national 
grid powers. The three Texas mem- 
bers of the Border Conference — Har- 
din-Simmons, Texas Western and 
West Texas— figure to battle it out 
for runner-up honors. If Hardin- 
Simmons can do anything satisfactory 
about replacing Ken Ford, the na- 
tion’s No. 1 passer in 1957, the Cow- 
boys appear to have the edge on the 
other two, for Coach Sammy Baugh 
has a fine crop of sophomores to sup- 
plement 18 returning lettermen. Ari- 
zona and New Mexico A&M should 
again battle it out for the cellar. 

Texas Tech, the ex officio member 
of the Southwest Conference (it can- 
not compete for the football title until 
1960), is still building for its big-time 
debut two years hence and probably 
will not improve much on the 2-8 rec- 
ord compiled in 1957. 


ARIZONA 

Tucson, Ariz. 


ARIZONA STATE 

Tem-pe, Ariz. 


colors: Red and blue 

BASIC OFFENSE: Slot T 
1957 record: Won 1, lost. 8, lied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 15 of 28 
watch FOR: A wide-open passing game 
directed by Ralph Hunsaker 

the dope: The Wildcats will be 
throwing everything in an effort to escape 
the Border Conference cellar. “We will 
have a better team than we had last year, 
but we are still lacking the necessary 
speed,” says Coach Ed Doherty. “Con- 
sequently, we will rely heavily on our 
passing. The outlook for Arizona can be 
summed up as a rebuilding year— rather 
than one to set the world on fire." The 
Wildcats tackle the toughest schedule of 
their history with 15 lettermen holdovers 
from the once-victorious ’57 squad. Key 
returnee is Ralph Hunsaker, director of 
Doherty's pro-type offense. Hunsaker 
and Jim Mason last year completed 131 
of 238 passes between them, good for 
1,345 yards and five touchdowns. Half- 
back Bill Overall, the Cats' leading 
ground-gainer, and Warren Livingston 
also return, along with starting Fullback 
Bill Keasler. Best on the line, which Doh- 
erty must completely rebuild, is Tackle 
Jim Jordan. Much of Arizona’s success 
depends upon sophomores, outstanding 
of which are Halfback Delbert Hodge and 
Tackle Tony Matz. 


colors: Maroon and gold 

BASIC OFFENSE: Multiple 
1957 record: Won 10, lost none 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 2b of 30 
watch for: Sprinter Leon Burton and 
Passer John Hangartner 

the dope: The Sun Devils, who play 
eight of their 10 games by moonlight, ap- 
pear to have too much strength for the 
rest of the Border Conference. Line Coach 
Frank Kush, succeeding Missouri-bound 
Dan Devine, loses only three starters 
from the squad which ranked with Au- 
burn as one of the two unbeaten, untied 
majors of ’57. Hardest to replace is Half- 
back Bobby Mulgado, the country’s 
second-best scorer (93 points) behind 
Teammate Leon Burton. With 250-lb. 
Guard Ken Kerr as the behemoth in a 
first-rate line, Kush is three deep at every 
position but left tackle and right end. 
The Sun Devils’ debut in their new sta- 
dium with Burton at right half and John 
Hangartner at quarterback. Burton won 
both the national scoring and rushing 
championships in ’57 with 16 touchdowns 
for 96 points and 1,126 yards rushing. 
His 9.62-yard rushing average was also 
a new mark. Hangartner completed 61% 
of his passes for 1,203 yards and 14 touch- 
downs. Ball Hawk Bill Spanko also is 
back, with star Guard A1 Carr. Arizona 
State should be in the national spotlight. 




RALPH HUNSAKER STEERS ARIZONA 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 20 Utah Slate. N (no game) 
SEPT. 27 Iowa Stale. N (no game) 
OCT. 4 at Tulta, N (no game) 

OCT. 11 Colorado, N tn-U) 

OCT. 18 at New Mexico (0-27) 

OCT. 25 Idaho, N (no game ) 

NO V. 1 West Texae State (20-21) 
NOV. 8 at Texas Tech (6-28) 

NOV. 15 at Texas Western, N (11,-51) 
NOV. 22 Arizona State (7-1,7) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 22 
NOV. 29 


Hawaii, N (no game) 
at College of Pacific, N (1,1-0) 
West Texas State, N (no game) 
Hardin-Simmons, N (.15-26) 
San Jose State, N (44-6) 
at Detroit (no game) 

New Mexico A&M, N (21-0) 
Texas Western, N (43-7) 
at Arizona (47-7) 

Marquette, N (no game) 
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ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville, Ark. 


BAYLOR HARDIN-SIMMONS 

Waco, Texas Abilene, Texas 


colors: Cardinal and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: Multiple T 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost b 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: IS of 25 
watch for: Fast and powerful Donnie 
Stone at fullback 

the dope: The Razorbacks have lost 
their entire starting line plus first- and 
second-string quarterbacks and fullbacks. 
With a new coach also introducing a 
tricky new system, it may take most of 
the season for Arkansas to jell. Ex-Mis- 
souri Coach Frank Broyles— one of 
the most brilliant young football strate- 
gists in the nation— will use the multiple 
offense to spring loose a fleet of fast backs 
and open the defense with a fair passing 
game. James Monroe, a crafty junior, 
could be a real sleeper at quarterback, 
while ex-Halfback Donnie Stone might 
give Arkansas its fifth straight all-South- 
west fullback. Breakaway Runner Billy 
Kyser, whose two touchdowns spoiled a 
perfect record for Mississippi, returns to 
halfback with Don Horton. The Razor- 
backs are fast up front, too, but very thin 
at all spots. Barry Switzer is an outstand- 
ing replacement for Jay Donathan at cen- 
ter. Billy Michael has been shifted from 
guard to tackle and John Boles from tack- 
le to guard. Billy Tranum, an excellent 
pass receiver, heads the ends. The Porkers 
are good enough but not for the title. 


colors: Green and ijold 

basic offense: Multiple T 
1957 record: Won S, lost 6, tied 1 
LETTERMEN R ETURN I NG: 12 of 8b 
watch for: The line blasting of Fullback 
Larry Hickman 

the dope: The Bears lose 22 lettermen 
and all but two of their starters and are 
picked by the Southwest to finish last 
again. But Coach Sam Boyd still has 
alltime Baylor Rusher Larry Hickman 
and is hoping to build an offense around 
him that could mean anything from 
third to fifth place. Hickman, a 6-foot-2, 
212-pounder, is regarded by many as the 
most powerful runner in the Southwest. 
Halfback Farrell Fisher is the only other 
starter back from a '57 squad which could 
not pull off a single conference victory. 
He’ll work opposite Billy Pavliska, who 
played in '56 but was scholastically in- 
eligible last year. The return of Pavliska 
and the help of sophomores like Elbert 
Whorton will give the Bears a little more 
speed and take some of the burden off 
Hickman. Replacing graduated Doyle 
Traylor at quarterback will be Buddy 
Humphrey, Traylor’s 1957 understudy. 
His running is good, passing only fair. 
Big men of Boyd’s one fairly good line 
are Guard Charley Horton and Tackles 
Paul Dickson and Billy Joe Kelley. The 
Bears are rebuilding. 


colors: Purple and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE : Slot T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 32 
watch FOR: Another razzle-dazzle passing 
attack a la Baugh 

the dope: The Cowboys have lost the 
best arm in the country and must develop 
another passer in order to match points 
with some of the toughies they meet. 
Coach Sammy Baugh, the old Wash- 
ington Redskin slinger, will miss the na- 
tion's No. 1 passer, Quarterback Ken 
Ford, and must turn to his No. 2 man, 
Johnny Jones. The latter attempted only 
30 passes last year but completed 17 of 
them for 217 yards. Jones is also a good 
field general and needs to be with the 
pro offense— split ends, flankers, etc.— 
Baugh has whipped up. Hal Stephens 
may be relief man for Jones. Tearing up 
the middle after Cowboy passing opens 
up the defense will be Fullback Pete 
Hart, a small but powerful runner whose 
669 yards made him the team’s leading 
ground-gainer. Dewey Bohling provides 
more power, and Earl Brown adds speed 
in the baekfield. The line will be strong 
between tackles and will feature Center 
Carroll Dickson, Guard Joe Biggs and 
Tackles Ted Edmondson and Burley Polk. 
The nocturnal nomads will be tough if 
their passing develops. 



1958 SCHEDULES ( 1957 scores): 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 

NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Baylor at Little Hock, N {20-1 7) 
Tulsa <11-1 4) 

at Texas Christian, N {20-7) 
Rice (7-1 S) 
at Texas, AT (0-1 7) 

Mississippi at Little Rock (12-6) 
at Texas A&M. N (6-7) 
Hunlin-Simmons at Little Rock 

SAW (22-27) 
at Texas Tech (47-26) 


SEPT. 20 Arkansas at Little Rock, N (1 7-20) 
SEPT. 27 Hardin-Sim mons, N (no game) 
OCT. 4 Miami, N (7-13) 

OCT. 11 at Duke (no game) 

OCT. 18 at Texas Tech (15-12) 

OCT. 25 Texas A&M, N (O-H) 

NOV. 1 at Texas Christian (6-19) 

NOV. 8 Texas (7-7) 

NOV. 22 at SMU (7-14) 

NOV. 29 Rice (0-20) 


SEPT. 20 at Tulsa. N (14-0) 

SEPT. 27 at Baylor, N (mo game) 

OCT. 4 at LSU, N (no game ) 

OCT. 11 at Arizona Slate, N (26-35) 

OCT. 18 at Mississippi (7-3 4) 

OCT. 25 Wichita, N (27-14) 

NOV. 1 at Texas Western, N (33-20) 
NOV. 8 Arkansas at Little Rock (no game) 
NOV. 15 West Texas State, N (13-39) 
NOV. 28 New Mexico A&M, N (29-20) 
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HOUSTON 

Houston 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 


NEW MEXICO A&M 

State College, N. Mex. 


COLORS: Scarlet and while 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Wott 5, lost 4, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 18 of 27 
watch FOR: Broken-field running of 
Claude King 

THE DOPE: The Cougars have an army of 
fleet halfbacks operating behind a mas- 
sive but mobile 208-pound line and are 
logical favorites to rack up their third 
straight Missouri Valley Conference 
championship. Best of Coach Hal La- 
har's backs is Don Brown, top ground- 
gainer in ’57; Claude King, a good pass 
receiver and former Mississippi state 
champion sprinter, and speedy Harold 
Lewis, a Texas all-state star. Oklahoma 
transfer student Lonnie Holland, a clever 
signal caller and runner, will direct the 
attack. Jim Kuehne, Hilmer Potcinske 
and Tom Cowan will alternate at full- 
back. Don McDonald, a better passer, 
will alternate with Holland if he doesn’t 
become an academic casualty. The pass- 
ing game should be potent either way 
s'.nce Lahar makes liberal use of the half- 
back run-pass option, requiring only 
“junktype” throwers. Lahar has few 
depth problems for his line is at least two 
deep from tackle to tackle. Burr Davis, 
an all-MVC guard last year, is operat- 
ing at center, and Hogan Wharton, an- 
other all-MVCer, returns to tackle. 


colors: Cherry and silver 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: U'OH 4, lost 6 
LETTERMEN RETURN I NG: 1 9 of 32 
watch FOR: Inside and outside running of 
Don Perkins and Tony Gray 

the dope: The Lobos will definitely 
be stronger this year, but a sharp drop 
in quality after the first team may cost 
them a title chance. They fell apart after 
a blazing start last year for want of 
depth, and injuries could wreck them 
again. Marvin Levy, who moved up as 
head coach when Dick Clausen became 
athletic director of Arizona, inherits 
practically intact the best rushing team 
in the Skyline Conference. The legacy in- 
cludes Don Perkins, who won the league 
ground-gaining championship with 744 
yards in 112 carries. Capable Chuck Rob- 
erts will run the split-T, and Tony Gray 
will be the team’s fastest ball carrier at 
the other halfback slot. Bobby Starr or 
Ron Beaird will be at fullback. The pass- 
ing will be improved, and the pass de- 
fense which was the best in the league in 
’57 should be just as tight. The Lobos 
have great defensive ends in Buster Quist 
and Dick Coughlan, but perhaps their 
best linemen are Tackle Mason Rcse and 
Guard John Garber. Quarterback George 
Friberg and Halfback Chuck Benedetti 
are good sophomore reserves. 


colors: Maroon and while 

basic offense: Wing T 

1957 RECORD: VTou S, i08( 7 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of SI 

watch for: Agile Joe Kelly, Aggies’ lead- 
ing passer and scorer 

the dope: The Aggies have a fairly 
good first team which could surprise the 
Border Conference. But new Coach War- 
ren Woodson, up from Arizona, must 
depend on new men for depth and a de- 
fense that is untested. The Aggies have 
good passing and receiving, strong run- 
ning backs and real speed, so expect a 
wide-open offense. They’re rather weak 
in the center of the line and just fair at 
the ends. Quarterback Charles Johnson, 
a good passer, will be at the controls of 
the wing T, with Charles Pettes and Jim 
Craft at the halfback posts. Lou Kelley 
and Joe Kelly will replace Wally Ferguson 
at fullback. Joe, the only senior starter 
besides Guard Sam Negrea, was the 
Aggies' leading passer and scorer last sea- 
son. Bill Locklin at 207 pounds is the big- 
gest man on the line and a fast, aggres- 
sive tackle. Tackle Berley Pruitt and 
Quarterbacks Johnson and Ricardo Alba 
are Woodson's big sophomore hopes. The 
Aggies’ kicking is poor, and they will be 
among the few teams to gamble almost 
exclusively on the two-point conversion. 
Still, the picture looks brighter at A&M. 



SEPT. 27 Texas A&M, N (6-28) 

OCT. 4 at Cincinnati, AT (7-0) 

OCT. 11 Wichita, N (27-6) 

OCT. 18 Oklahoma Stale, N (6-6) 

NO V. 1 Tulsa, N (18-7) 

NOV. 8 at Mississippi (7-20) 

NOV. 15 at North Texas State, N (no game) 
NOV. 21 at Miami, N (7-0) 

NOV. 29 Texas Tech (no game) 


SEPT. 20 at New Mexico A&M, N (35-7) 
SEPT. 27 at Texas Western. N (18-15) 
OCT. 4 Montana, N (6-21 ) 

OCT. 11 Utah Stale, N ( 1 1,-10 ) 

OCT. 18 Arizona (27-0) 

OCT. 25 at Wyoming (18-20) 

OCT. 31 at Denver, N (0-10) 

NOV. 8 at Brigham Young (12-U) 

NOV. 15 Colorado State (SO- 7) 

NO V. 22 Air Force Academy (0-31) 


SEPT. 13 Trinity, N (no game) 

SEPT. 20 New Mexico, N (7-25) 

SEPT. 26 Mexico, N (no game) 

OCT. 4 at North Texas Stale, N (no game) 
OCT. 1 1 at Colorado Western <26-21 ) 

OCT. 25 Texas Western, N (12-i2) 

NOV. 1 at Arizona State, N (0-21) 

NOV. 8 McMurry (6-26) 

NOV. 22 at West Texas Stale (7-35) 

NOV. 28 at Hardin-Simmons (20-29) 
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NORTH TEXAS STATE 

Denton, Texas 

colors: Green and white 

basic offense-. T and split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 5 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 31, 
watch for: Galloping Halfback Ab- 
ner Haynes 

the dope:. The Eagles, playing their 
first season in major college football in 
1957, finished among the nation’s top 20 
in rushing. However, eight of the 1 1 start- 
ers on that team have graduated. But 
Coach Odus Mitchell still has the nu- 
cleus of a very powerful offense. The key 
to the attack is Halfback Abner Haynes, 
the Missouri Valley’s leading rusher and 
the best breakaway runner since Ray 
Renfro graduated and went to the Cleve- 
land Browns. Renfro’s brother, John, 
gives the Eagles added backfield depth. 
A fullback in 1956, he lettered at halfback 
last year. The defenses won't have time 
to gang up on Haynes, with Vernon Cole 
at quarterback. Cole, who is tabbed as a 
powerful runner, will keep the opponents 
guessing with fakes, handoffs and a sharp 
aerial assault. Theon Thetford has dis- 
played impressive running form and may 
gain a starting halfback assignment. 
Fullback Bill Groce presents a powerful 
inside threat and sprinter John Darby 
gives added backfield speed. The Eagles 
will have talented performers at least two 
deep in all interior line positions. 
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JOHN RENFRO BOLSTERS BACKFIELD 

1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 

SEPT. 20 Texas Western, N (13-li) 

SEPT. 27 at Uklatwma State (19-25) 

OCT. 4 New Mexico A&M, N (no game) 

OCT. 11 ol Drake, N (6-1 91 

OCT. 18 at Brigham Young (no game) 

OCT. 25 Tulsa Ui-12) 

NOV. 1 Cincinnati, N (no game ) 

NOV. 8 at Wichita, N (no game) 

NOV. 16 Houston, N (no game) 

NOV. 22 at Louisville (no game) 
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RICE INSTITUTE 

Houston 


colors: Blue and gray 
BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost 4 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 20 of 3^ 
watch FOR: Buddy Dial, one of the 
country’s top ends 


the dope: The Owls lose only five 
starters, but two of them were mainly re- 
sponsible for Rice’s Southwest Confer- 
ence championship and subsequent trip 
to the Cotton Bowl. "You can’t replace 
a quarterback combination like King Hill 
and Frank Ryan just like that, either,” 
says Coach Jess Neely. He will try Lar- 
ry Dueitt, who worked his sophomore 
season as left halfback. If Dueitt, who 
will have the Southwest’s leading receiver 
in End Buddy Dial, can pass well enough, 
the Owls could fare well. All-conference 
End Dial led the league with 21 catches 
for 508 yards and is the key figure in a 
line that needs rebuilding from tackle to 
tackle. The presence also of Gene Jones 
makes Rice especially strong at ends. JC 
transfer Don Rather, Center Charles Pol- 
lard and Guard Gerry Gusler are main 
line replacements. Neely has good speed 
but very little depth in the backfield. 
Gordon Speer is an extremely fast half- 
back and Right Half Pat Bailey is the 
team’s best punter. Ray Chilton is a light 
but hard-running fullback. Rice should 
enjoy another winning season. 



SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 
NOV. 29 


LSU, N (SO -lU) 
at Stanford (Si-7) 
Purdue, N (no game) 
at Arkansas (18-71 
at SMU, N (S7-21) 
Texas, N (li-19) 
Army (no game) 

Texas A&M (7-6) 
Texas Christian (S0-0) 
at Buglor (20-0) 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 

Dallas 


colors: Blue and red 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 

1957 record: Won 4, lost 5, tied 1 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: £1 o/54 

watch for: Don Meredith, the South- 
west’s most accurate passer 

the dope: The Mustangs return with 
three of the brightest stars in football 
and high hopes for a Southwestern Con- 
ference title. Coach Bill Meek’s big 
gun is Quarterback Don Meredith, who 
surpassed the first-year passing efforts of 
such conference greats as Sammy Baugh, 
Bobby Layne and Fred Benners. The 
6-foot-3 All-America prospect set a col- 
legiate record for passing accuracy last 
season with 71 completions in 102 at- 
tempts, good for 912 yards and seven 
touchdowns. Captain Tom Koenig, all- 
conference guard, and Dave Sherer, the 
nation’s leading punter, also return. But 
the Mustangs are not without their prob- 
lems. They lack experienced ends and 
have shifted Sherer from No. 2 fullback 
to the line. The running hasn’t caught 
up with the passing, but Backs Jim 
Welch, Dan Bowden and Tirey Wile- 
mon should get good sophomore sup- 
port. A leaky defense that permitted 
17.5 points per game last season needs 
tightening up, especially with a murder- 
ous schedule that begins with Ohio State 
and Notre Dame. 



DON MEREDITH IS SMU AIR FORCE 


SEPT. 27 at Ohio State (no game) 
OCT. 4 Notre Dame (21-5i) 
OCT. 11 at Missouri (6-7) 
OCT. 18 Rite, N (21-27) 

OCT. 25 Georgia Tech (O-O) 
NOV. 1 at Texas (19-12) 

NOV. 8 Texas A&M (6-19) 
NOV. 15 at Arkansas (27-22) 
NOV. 22 Baylor (H-7) 

NOV. 29 Texas Christian (0-21) 


TEXAS TEXAS A&M 

Austin, Texas College Station, Texas 


colors: Orange and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost- b, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 20 of SI 
watch FOR: The ball carrying and pass 
receiving of George Blanch 

the dope: The Longhorns were one 
of the surprise teams of the nation last 
season, rebounding from a pitiful 1 -9 
season to a 6-3-1 success before their un- 
fortunate demise in the Sugar Bowl 
against Mississippi. Most of the South- 
west now concedes runner-up Texas 
another high place in the league, perhaps 
top rung, but Coach Darrell Royal is 
not so optimistic. His sophomore stars 
are a year older, but six starters are gone, 
including ace Quarterback Walt Fondren. 
Defensive whiz Maurice Doke heads an 
excellent corps of ends, but Royal has 
only one experienced guard and no ex- 
perienced tackles. Guard Jim Shilling- 
burg has been shifted to tackle, and 
another ex-guard, Jerry Muennink, starts 
at center. Royal has good pass receiving, 
but Bobby Lackey, 6-foot-4, 205-pound 
quarterback, can hardly be expected to 
match Fondren’s pass completion record 
of 65%. Running will be stronger, how- 
ever, with more backfield speed provided 
by George Blanch, also a top receiver, 
Halfback Rene Ramirez and Fullback 
Don Allen. 


colors: Maroon and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Single whig 
1957 RECORD: Won 8, lost 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of SO 
watch for: Versatile Charley Mil- 
stead at the controls of the single wing 

the dope: The Aggies are a big ques- 
tion mark this season. They have suffered 
probably the heaviest losses in the South- 
west Conference and must learn a new 
system. Coach Jim Myers, head coach 
at Iowa State in *57, succeeds Alabamy- 
bound Paul Bryant and brings the single 
wing to the Southwest for the first time 
since Bowden Wyatt left Arkansas in 
1954. He’ll find a team depleted by the 
loss of seven starters, including All- 
Americas John Crow and Charley Krue- 
ger, Quarterback Roddy Osborne and 
Bobby Conrad, the place-kicking hero of 
the All-Star Game. Myers needs a good 
tailback and may have one in Junior 
Charley Milstead, Osborne’s understudy. 
He has a good blocking back in Dick 
Gay and a solid 1-2 punch at fullback 
with Gordon LeBoeuf and Sophomore 
Jon Few. Starting wingback is Randy 
Sims. Myers’ key linemen are End John 
Tracey, Guard Murray Trimble and 
225-pound Tackle Ken Beck. The Ag- 
gies lack speed, depth and experience and 
will have a tough time approximating 
their third-place finish of last season. 
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SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 26 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 26 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 27 


Georgia, N (SC-7, 
at Tulane, N (20-6) 

Texas Tech, N (no game) 
Oklahoma at Dallas (7-21 ) 
Arkansas, N (17-0) 
at Hiee, N (19-H) 

S (MU (12-19) 
at Baylor (7-7) 
at Texas Christian (1 1-2) 
Texas A&M (9-7) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 27 


Texas Tech at Dallas, N (21-0) 
at Houston, N (2H-C) 

Missouri, N (28-0) 
at Maryland (21-13) 

Texas Christian (7-0) 
at Baylor, N (t/,-0) 

Arkansas, N (7-6) 
at SMU (19-6) 
at Rice (6-7) 
at Texas (7-9) 


If 

You 
Want 

STOP SMOKING 

Frank Leahy Tells How! 

Frank Leahy, famous football coach, says: 

"I recommend Bantron if you have tried, 
without success, to stop smoking. It posi- 
tively can help you. You will be amazed 
with the wonderful results you get/” 


Here at last is a safe, new product, de- 
veloped at a great American University, 
that has helped thousands stop smoking. 
In a series of clinical tests, published in 
a leading Medical Journal*, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80% are "Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. 

Now at drug stores 

without prescrip- brand ® 

tion. Price §1.25. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 
*Copies available to doctors on request. 

Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, III. 
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one peek 

may be worth, as the old adage 
has it, two finesses. But better 
than either, when you want to 
win at cards, is 
CHARLES GOREN 
each week in 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN 

Fort Worth 


colors: Purple and white 

BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 record: Won 5, lost 4, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 20 of 35 
watch for: A well-balanced attack star- 
ring Hunter Enis and Jack Spikes 

the dope: The Homed Frogs, one of 
the biggest and fastest teams ever to be 
produced at TCU during Coach Abe 
Martin’s long tenure, would surprise no 
one by going all the way in the Southwest 
Conference. The lone conqueror of Ohio 
State last year returns 20 lettermen and a 
flock of good sophomores and red shirts. 
The Horned Frogs were the poorest pass- 
ing team in the league last year but will 
open up the defense with spreads and 
split ends. Quarterback Hunter Enis had 
a terrific spring practice, completing 75% 
of his passes. The running is solid despite 
the loss of Halfback Jim Shofner, the 
conference’s leading ground-gainer, and 
Fullback Buddy Dike. Jack Spikes, a 
200-pound junior, is a bruising fullback, 
and Halfback Marvin Lasater does ev- 
erything well. Marshall Harris and Soph- 
omore Larry Terrell are other good backs. 
Tackle Don Floyd, Center Dale Walker 
and Guard Ramon Armstrong are main- 
stays of a staunch line that helped make 
Texas Christian the best defensive team 
in the conference and seventh best in the 
country in 1957. 
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TCU'S THREE-WAY BACK MARV LASATER 


1958 SCHEDULES 1 1957 scores): 
SEPT. 20 at Kansan (1S-13) 

SEPT. 27 at Iowa (no game) 

OCT. 4 Arkansas, N (7-20) 

OCT. 11 Texas Tech, N (no game ) 
OCT. 18 at Texas A&M (0-7) 

NOV. 1 Baylor (19-5) 

NOV. 8 Marquette, N ( 26-7 ) 

NOV. 15 Texas (2-1 i) 

NOV. 22 at Rice (0-20) 

NOV. 29 at SMU (21-0) 


TEXAS TECH 

Lubbock, Texas 


colors: Scarlet and blaek 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 2, lost 8 
LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 22 of 30 
watch for: The running of Ronnie 
Rice 


THE DOPE: The Red Raiders will be 
improved this year with nine starters 
back, but it may not show because of a 
tougher schedule. Although Tech does 
not compete as a regular member of the 
Southwest Conference until 1960, Coach 
Dewitt Weaver plays every conference 
team this fall but Rice and SMU. Wea- 
ver’s passing game will be improved with 
Quarterback Jerry Bell throwing, and his 
running will be good if he can induce his 
line to move fast enough to open holes. 
Captain Bell is a slow but good ball car- 
rier. Best of the runners, however, is Half- 
back Ronnie Rice, Tech’s No. 1 ground- 
gainer last year. Floyd Dellinger, last 
year’s quarterback, will be a good passing 
threat from the other halfback slot. Milt 
Vaughan and Max Pogue are also avail- 
able. Doug Duncan returns to fullback. 
He was Tech’s top runner in ’56 but was 
an academic casualty last season. The 
line will be built around E. J. Holub, a 
6-foot-4, 225-pound sophomore center 
and the team’s best linebacker, plus Ger- 
ald Seemann and Jerry Self ridge, an ex- 
basketballer, at ends. 



SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 31 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 
NOV. 29 


Texas A&M 'at Dallas, N (0-21) 
West Texas State, N (0-19) 
at Texas, N (no game) 
at Texas Christian, N (no game) 
Baylor (12-15) 
u! Tnlane, N (no game) 

Arizona (28-6) 
at Tulsa (0-3) 

Arkansas (86-47) 
at Houston (no game) 


TEXAS WESTERN 

El Paso 


colors: Orange and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 8 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 of 30 
watch FOR: A small but speedy back- 
field led by Jim Bevers 

the dope: The Miners don’t pack the 
punch of favored Arizona State but have 
perhaps a better chance than anyone else 
in the Border Conference of extending 
the champ. Coach Ben Collins has a good 
line with improved blocking, a good first- 
string backfield and a strong defense. 
Passing is improved with Quarterback 
Bob Laraba and Sophomore Howard 
Johnson doing the pitching. Laraba, an 
all-conference pick, is the team's best 
linebacker. The backs are small, however, 
and Collins will bank on speed rather 
than power to advance the ball. Look for 
plenty of flankers. Charles Bradshaw, his 
starting fullback, is only 160 pounds but 
a good runner and excellent defender. Top 
back is Jimmy Bevers, a tough man to 
stop. He was top scorer as a sophomore 
when the Miners won the championship 
in ’56. Sophomore Jackie Meeks is an- 
other starting back. The mainstays of the 
line are Center Pool Webb and Tackles 
Dan Boyd and Bob Bobo. The latter 
weighs 237 pounds but is fast. Texas 
Western will be strong and, if the reserves 
come through, a real title contender. 



BOB LARABA IMPROVES PASSING GAME 


SEPT. 20 at North Texas Slate, N (H-1S) 
SEPT. 27 Ne ip Mexico, N (15-13) 

OCT. 4 Abilene Christian, N (no game) 
OCT. 11 at West Texas State. N ( 20-12 ) 
OCT. 25 at New Mexico A&M, N (1,2-12) 
NO V. 1 Hardin-Simmons, N (20-33) 
NOV. 8 at Arizona Stale, N (7-13) 

NO V. 15 Arizona, N (51-11,) 

NO V. 22 Trinity (Tex.), N (7-11,) 
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WEST TEXAS STATE 

Canyon, Texas 


colors: Maroon and white 
basic offense: T and split-T 

1957 RECORD: Won 7, lost- S 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: IS of 28 
watch for: A strong offensive line led 
by Jerry Epps 


the dope: The Buffaloes have their 
best offensive line in years but a back- 
field weakened by the loss of all-confer- 
ence Fullback Charlie Sanders and Half- 
back Ron Mills. Former Line Coach 
Clark Jarnagin, succeeding Frank Kim- 
brough as head man, is switching Bob 
Ratliff from halfback to Sanders’ old 
spot. Charles Denney replaces Ratliff at 
right half and Don Blair succeeds Mills. 
Sophomores Jones Hedrick and John Hall 
are key reserves. Bobby Davis and Jack 
York again will alternate at quarterback. 
Their passing can be rated fair, and the 
pass catching is definitely improved. 
Guards Jerry Epps and Leon Manley 
rank among the best in the Southwest, 
although Epps may be moved to tackle. 
Center Carroll Stafford, Tackle Ed Mey- 
er and End Don Snodgrass are also key 
defenders. Replacing graduated Tackle 
Jim Kauffman is younger brother Ray. 
The runner-up Buffaloes didn’t meet 
Arizona State last year. They do this 
time — on Oct. 4— and the Border Con- 
ference championship could be decided 
on that day. 



GUARD JERRY EPPS IS BUFF STANDOUT 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 16 
NOV. 22 


Va. Tech at Roanoke, N (no game) 
ol Texas Tech, N (1 .9-0) 
at Arizona State, N (no game) 
Texas Western, N {19-20) 

Trinity {Ter..), N {27-20) 
at Mississippi Southern, .V (0-Si) 
Arizona 121-20) 

Abilene Christian (12-2) 
at H ardin-Simmons, N (39-19) 
New Mexico A&M (SB-7) 



80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
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FOND OF THINGS 


ITALIANO? 


TRY A SIP OF 

Gaimno 

For everything from beach 
hats to brier pipes, if it’s chic 
these days, it’s usually made 
by a fine Italian hand. 

Galliano, for example, is the 
liqueur of those who adventure 
in taste. Describe it? Never. 

You must taste it. 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
shaved ice in an Old Fashioned 
glass, splashed with 1 1 •, ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
juice of M very fresh lime. 



THE WEST 

The PCC dies and the Big Four is nearly stillborn 


I N recent years, the West has 
offered football spectators nearly 
as much excitement and breath- 
catching action off the playing field 
as on. The biggest sideline spectacle 
was, of course, the three-year death 
dance of the Pacific Coast Conference 
caused by scandals over illegal finan- 
cial aid to athletes. Sadly, the PCC, 
which throughout most of its almost 
43 years of existence was truly big 
league, was dissolved August 10, 
1958 in Portland, Ore. 

The blame can be laid directly at 
the feet of those over enthusiastic 
alumni booster clubs which have 
latched on to college football so eager- 
ly in recent years. At California, 
UCLA, Southern California and 
Washington, this enthusiasm ignored 
all common sense as well as the best 
interests of the undergraduates. On 
their own initiative— but with the 
knowledge and passive endorsement 


of university authorities— the boost- 
ers were proselyting the outstanding 
football players in the West with 
offers that violated all conference 
strictures on financial aid to athletes. 
At UCLA and USC “payoff stations” 
were operated where players picked 
up the extra-legal expense money pro- 
vided by the boosters. 

It was inevitable that this state of 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
1957 STANDINGS 

W L T PTS OPP 


Oregon State 6 2 0 

Oregon 620 

UCLA 520 

Washington State 5 3 0 

Stanford 4 3 0 

Washington 3 4 0 

California 16 0 

Southern California 16 0 

Idaho 030 


147 
124 
106 
146 

148 
100 

97 

54 

19 


110 

81 

77 

129 

111 

125 

123 

135 

50 


affairs would sooner or later lead to 
grief. It did when the boosters them- 
selves began to spill stories to the 
press about their rivals’ misdoings, 
and pretty soon the whole tawdry 
business was public property and 
too unpleasant to ignore. 

The memory of these scandals has 
been kept vividly and unhappily 
alive through a set of unprecedented 
penalties invoked upon the offending 
colleges by the PCC. All four schools 
received stiff fines and varying periods 
of probation which affected their 
Rose Bowl eligibility anywhere from 
one to three years. Players from USC 
and UCLA who had accepted illegal 
aid had to forfeit, one year of playing 
eligibility. The penalties were the 
stiffest punishment ever handed out 
by the PCC, and the four penalized 
schools immediately reacted like mis- 
treated children and started making 
plans to leave home. 
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Last month, less than two weeks 
after the Pacific Coast Conference had 
been formally dissolved (effective 
June 30, 1959), the four dissenters 
announced they had joined together 
to form a new conference, the Ath- 
letic Association of Western Universi- 
ties, which was quickly nicknamed 
The Big Four. Dr. Glenn Seaborg, 


SKYLINE CONFERENCE 


1957 

STANDINGS 

W L T PTS 

OPP 

Utah 

5 

1 

0 

165 

46 

Brigham Young 

5 

1 

1 

99 

61 

Denver 

5 

2 

0 

104 

104 

Wyoming 

3 

2 

2 

1 14 

82 

New Mexico 

2 

4 

0 

75 

91 

Colorado State 

2 

5 

0 

89 

178 

Montana 

2 

5 

0 

96 

148 

Utah State 

1 

5 

1 

106 

138 


Chancellor of the University of 
California, spelled out The Big Four’s 
plans for policing recruitment: “If a 
member institution has reason to be- 
lieve that another is violating either 
the letter or spirit of |the new rules), 
it may undertake to resolve the dif- 
ferences by discussion with that in- 
stitution. ... You might sav a man- 
to-man challenge.” 

At the very moment Dr. Seaborg 
was describing the new rules in San 
Francisco, UCLA’s George Dickerson, 
who had just succeeded to the head 
coaching job of the late Red Sanders, 
was putting them into effect. Dicker- 
son busted into the office of the Uni- 
versity of California’s head coach, 
Pete Elliott, who was interviewing 
a high school athlete and his mother. 
Dickerson interrupted the interview 
to charge with a roar that California 
was trying to steal young athletes 
who had promised to come to UCLA 
by making under-the-table cash of- 
fers. An embarrassed Elliott promised 
to investigate the charge after receiv- 
ing Dickerson’s assurance that there 
would be no publicity. However, it 
wasn’t long before the West Coast 
newspapers were happily splashing 
the story across their pages, and Cali- 
fornia, its dignity wounded, tried to 
look like Charlie Chaplin trying to 
pretend nothing has happened. 

Curly Grieve, sports editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner, took a right- 
eous, regretful view of the incident. 
He wrote that “UCLA has virtually 
torpedoed the so-called Big Four . . . 
the group is likely to be known as 
the Big Fourflushers . . . and may be 
stillborn. . . . The PCC, with a re- 


sounding death rattle, could conduct 
its own investigation of Dickerson’s 
wild charges and UCLA’s own re- 
cruiting and proselyting practices, or 
ask the NCAA to do it for them. In 
that event, one, both or all four 
schools just might be put on the shelf 
again for a long time.” 

Nonetheless, it is quite clear that 
—regardless of the stigma resulting 
from thescandals — USC, UCLA, Cal- 
ifornia and Washington have been 
able to use them as a very convenient 
excuse for ridding their schedules of 
three unprofitable opponents. The 
PCC required its members to play a 
round-robin schedule on a home-and- 
home basis, and neither Oregon, Ore- 
gon State nor Washington State drew 
well in the stadiums of The Big Four. 

While PCC football suffers through 
this organizational chaos, the situa- 
tion on the field this season may be 
equally topsy-turvy. For this year it 
is not The Big Four but their lesser 
brothers of the Northwest that ap- 
pear the most likely to succeed. 

Oregon State, now in its fourth 
year under Coach Tommy I’rothro, 
has the best chance of winning the 
PCC and being the conference’s last 
official representative in the Rose 
Bowl. With Red Sanders gone, Coach 
Prothro now becomes the high priest 
of single-wing football on the West 
Coast. It was as a Sanders assistant 
at UCLA that Prothro learned The 
Method, and he employs virtually alt" 
of Sanders’ tricky spinners and re- 
verses— a very scintillating kind of 
football for the fan. 

Washington State under Jim 
Sutherland, Ronnie Knox’s old high 
school coach, will probably give 
Prothro the most trouble. Stanford 
could be brilliant or a flop, depend- 
ing on whether Coach Jack Curtice 
( see page 116 ) can develop a passer 
to make his offense go. 

Only a few years ago, the Skyline 
Conference was an obscure cluster of 
Rocky Mountain colleges which had 
fun Saturdays playing football — 
when the teams could get through 
the snowstorms. This year a vast im- 
provement is expected in the over-all 
caliber of Skyline competition, and 
while the conference as a whole will 
remain a notch or two below major 
status on the nation’s football map, 
it will have a scattering of individ- 
uals worthy of All-America consider- 
ation— Lee Grosscup of Utah in par- 
ticular. As the nation’s leading passer 
last year, he will have the whole coun- 
try watching his performances. 


AIR FORCE 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

colors: Silver and blue 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 3, lost 6, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23 of 26 
watch FOR: Rushing of Halfback Phil 
Lane 

the dope: The Falcons have a new 
coach, Ben Martin, and some new oppo- 
nents but everything else looks pretty 
much the same. The Air Force team is 
challenging such powers as Iowa, Stan- 
ford and Colorado with the same team 
that won only three of 10 games last sea- 
son against a not-so-formidable lineup. 
Since the academy does not graduate its 
first class until 1959, ex-Virginia Coach 
Martin inherits all but three injured let- 
termen. Most of the ground gaining will 
be left to Halfback Phil Lane and Full- 
backs Larry Thomson and Charlie May. 
Quarterback John Kuenzel, the Falcons’ 
leading passer last season, missed spring 
drills and may yield to Eddie Rosane, 
who has experience but is prone to knee 
injuries. Chief target for the passers Will 
be End Tom Jozwiak. Captain Brock 
Strom, a tackle, is the mainstay of the 
Falcon line which shows a marked im- 
provement over last season’s unit which 
gave up three touchdowns per game. If 
the defense can hold up under pressure, 
the academy might break even this sea- 
son despite a tougher schedule. 



BROCK STROM CAPTAINS AIR FORCE 


1958 SCHEDULE (1957 scores): 

SEPT. 26 at Detroit, N (19-12) 

OCT. 4 at Iowa (no game ) 

OCT. 11 Colorado Slate at Denver (7 -SO) 
OCT. 18 at Stanford (no game ) 

OCT. 25 Utah at Deneer (0-Si) 

NOV. 1 at Oklahoma State (no game ) 
NOV. 8 at Denver (11-29) 

NOV. 15 Wyoming (7-7) 

NOV. 22 at New Mexico (.11-0) 

NOV. 29 at Colorado (no game) 


sports illustrated September 23, 19SS 



BRIGHAM YOUNG 

Provo, Utah 

colors: Blue and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 3, tied 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 28 Of 37 
watch for: Strong running backs be- 
hind a big, fast line 

the dope: The Cougars may win their 
first Skyline Conference title this season. 
Runners-up to Utah last year, they have 
the best depth in the school’s history. 
Coach Harold Kopp welcomes 28 letter- 
men and the veterans of one of the 
school’s finest freshman teams. John Ka- 
pele, a 220-pound Hawaiian tackle, and 
Lonnie Dennis, one of BYU’s finest guard 
prospects in years, lead a pack of big, 
aggressive defenders who tied a national 
mark last year by recovering 32 enemy 
fumbles. Ends R. K. Brown and Curt 
Brown, Tackle Howard Condie, Guard 
Paul Eckel and Center Lynn Reading 
complete the starting line. Coach Kopp 
has power and speed in the backfield with 
such as Wayne Startin, Howard Ring- 
wood, Weldon Jackson and Nyle McFar- 
land, a service returnee. Jackson was top 
ground-gainer last fall and Ringwood is 
an excellent pass receiver. Startin is a 
good passing quarterback, and his experi- 
ence will probably keep Sophomore Gary 
Dunn, a triple threater, on the bench much 
of the time. Brigham Young is a team 
that will bear watching. 
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ALL-CONFERENCE TACKLE JOHN KAPELE 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley, Calif. 

colors: Blue and gold 

BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 1, lost 9 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16 of 33 
WATCH FOR: Bob Chiappone on the 
line, Joe Kapp at quarterback 

the dope: The Golden Bears, while 
not very highly rated because of their dis- 
mal 19 record of last season, could sur- 
prise in a very even Pacific Coast race. 
Coach Pete Elliott has had a year to 
install the split-T and will have 1 6 letter- 
men back to operate it along with some 
mighty fine sophomores. Gone are the 
pachydermic linemen inherited from for- 
mer Coach Lynn Waldorf, and, says Elli- 
ott, “We’ll have more all-round speed that 
will give us an opportunity for a more 
open game.” Center Bob Chiappone is 
6-feet-3 and 230 pounds but hits quickly. 
Outstanding defensive lineman may be 
Guard Jim Green. Terry Jones has shifted 
from center to guard, Pete Domoto from 
fullback to guard and Pat Newell and 
Frank Sally from gourd to tackle. More 
speed and depth improve the running 
attack. Quarterback Joe Kapp runs and 
passes well and is a defensive standout. 
Hank Olguin is a breakaway threat and 
Sophomores Bill Patton and Wayne Crow 
are tough to stop. Fullback Jack Hart 
was leading ground-gainer as a halfback 
last year. 



BOB CHIAPPONE ANCHORS CAL LINE 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC 

Stockton, Calif. 

COLORS: Orange and black 
basic offense: Spread T 
1957 RECORD: Won 5, lost 3, tied 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 1 If Of 29 
watch for: Tricky running of Half- 
back Dick Bass 

the dope: The Tigers’ success this year 
depends on their finding an adequate 
quarterback replacement for Tom Flores. 
One of the seven candidates is Herm Uren- 
da, an excellent runner and good passer 
who starred as a freshman. Gary Hubb, a 
junior, and Earl Moreno, a junior college 
transfer student, are other possibilities. 
Assuming one of these fills the bill, and 
Coach Jack Myers is not jinxed by in- 
juries as he was last year, COP could en- 
joy a highly successful season. Myers’ ex- 
plosive backfield includes Halfback Dick 
Bass, a 190-pound junior who averaged 
1 16 yards in four games before suffering a 
knee injury in ’56. He sat out last season 
with a broken leg but is ready to start. 
Fullback Ken Uselton, who was sidelined 
in ’57 with an ankle injury, and Bob 
Hicks round out the backfield. Guard 
Carl Ivammerer and End Bob Denton 
head a line at least two deep in veterans 
at all spots but right guard and center. At 
right guard, however, is Willie Hector, a 
speedy sophomore who tackles and blocks 
with such skill that he promises to be an 
alltime COP star. 



DICK BASS IS COP’S BEST BACK 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 

SEPT. 20 Fresno Shite, N (11,-27) 

SEPT. 27 Utah, N (0-27) 

OCT. 4 at Colorado State, N (26-9) 

OCT. 11 at College of Pacific, N (no game) 
OCT. 18 North Texas State (no game) 
OCT. 25 at Montuna (20-7) 

NOV. 1 at Utah Stale (H-0) 

NOV. 8 New Mexico (U-12) 

NOV. 15 at Denver (25-6) 

NOV. 22 Wyoming (0-0) 


SEPT. 20 College of Pacific (no game) 
SEPT. 27 at Michigan State (0-19) 

OCT. 4 Washington State (7-1 S) 

OCT. 11 Utah (no game) 

OCT. 18 at USC (12-0) 

OCT. 25 Oregon (6-**) 

NOV. 1 at Oregon Stale (19-21) 

NOV. 8 UCLA ( H-16 ) 

NOV. 15 at Washington (27-35) 

NOV. 22 Stanford (12-U) 


SEPT. 20 at California (no game) 

SEPT. 27 Arizona Stale, N (O-il )j 
OCT. 11 Brigham Young, N (no game)] 
OCT. 18 Cincinnati, N (2-7) 

OCT. 25 at Marquette (2t-7) 

NOV. 1 ut Boston College (no game) 
NOV. 8 San Jose State, N (21-6) 

NOV. 15 Washington Slate, N (no game) 
NOV. 22 at San Diego State, N (32-6) 
NOV. 27 at Fresno State (Si-12) 
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COLORADO 

Boulder, Colo. 

colors: Silver and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE: Multiple 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 3, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 20 of SO 
watch FOR: Punting, pass receiving, run- 
ning of Track Star Boyd Dowler 

the dope: The Buffaloes are Oklahoma’s 
major threat in the Big Eight Conference. 
Coach Dallas Ward has all but four of 
the starters who held the Sooners to a 
one-point victory last season, plus his pick 
from one of the best freshman crops ever. 
Ward’s big loss is All-America Halfback 
Bob Stransky, the nation’s second-rank- 
ing rusher. Triple-threater Howard Cook 
may shine at left half now that he’s out 
of Stransky’s shadow. The return of Quar- 
terback Boyd Dowler, Halfback Eddie 
Dove and Fullback George Adams gives 
Colorado a strong running game. Passing 
has been just average but may be im- 
proved now that Dowler, who, incidental- 
ly, is also the conference’s leading pass 
receiver, has been tutored in the art 
of throwing by the old master, Sammy 
Baugh, himself. Guards John Wooten and 
Bill Mondt and Tackle Bob Salerno, out a 
year with injuries, form the nucleus of a 
line that will depend heavily on such soph- 
omore standouts as End Bill Elkins. The 
Buffs’ offense is set ; but the defense, espe- 
cially against passing, needs tightening, 
and that will tell the story. 


COLORADO STATE 

Fort Collins, Colo. 

colors: Green and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE: Splil-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 3, lost 7 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 19 of 28 
watch FOR: Speedy, aggressive Halfback 
Mark While 

the DOPE:The Aggies appear destined for 
another second-division finish in the Sky- 
line Conference. Nineteen lettermen and 
some talented junior college transfers give 
Coach Don Mullison something to work 
with, but unfortunately it’s not enough to 
worry the contenders. There will be a let- 
terman at every position but few good 
reserves. The team is small and not very 
fast. Passing is better than average, how- 
ever, and the Aggies should improve on 
their 3-7 record. Back to call offensive sig- 
nals is Freddy Glick, 169-pound brother 
of Gary, the Pittsburgh Steelers’ 1955 bo- 
nus pick. Freddy is rated a good defender, 
a fair runner and passer. Best of the 
backs is fast, rough Mark White. Wayne 
Schneider is another good halfback but 
has defensive shortcomings. Coach Mul- 
lison will get a lot of mileage out of small 
but slashing Fullback Alan Ashbaugh. 
Stalwarts of the light brigade up front 
include Guard Pat O’Donnell, Tackle 
Larry Graves and End Bill Hanks. Joe 
Keegan, 6-foot-4, 240-pound tackle, Quar- 
terback Joe Crider and Guard Don Mason 
are promising sophomores. 


DENVER 

Denver, Colo. 

colors: Crimson and gold 

basic offense: Wing T 

1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost If 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23 of 30 
WATCH FOR: The tackling and blocking of 
Sal Cesario 

the DOPE: The Pioneers will field a bet- 
ter football team than the ’57 club which 
finished third in the Skyline — and no 
wonder. The only conference team to 
beat champion Utah, they lose just seven 
lettermen, less than anyone else in the 
league. “The team that beats us this fall 
will have to play pretty good football to 
do so,” says Coach John Roning. Den- 
ver has 23 lettermen plus 1 1 transfer stu- 
dents and some average sophomores. Ro- 
ning’s backfield is not so solid as his line, 
and he must find someone to replace 
Quarterback A1 Yanowich. A likely start- 
er is Junior Don McCall, a proven de- 
fender, signal caller and runner but a ques- 
tionable passer; so transfer Quarterback 
Jack Jones may find plenty of work. Half- 
back Jim McDonnell could develop into 
one of Denver’s alltime great running 
backs before his three seasons are up. He’s 
fast and hard to bring down. Jack Work 
at halfback and Dan Loos, a driving full- 
back, round out the backfield. The tal- 
ented forwards include End Steve Meuris, 
Tackles Sal Cesario and Bob Carter and 
Center Don Miller. 



SEPT. 27 Kansas State US-7 i) 

OCT. 4 at Kansas (81-35) 

OCT. 11 at Arizona, N (3i~H) 

OCT. 18 at Iowa State (8 S-Sl) 

OCT. 25 Nebraska (27-0) 

NOV. 1 Oklahoma (13-li) 

NOV. 8 at Missouri (6-9) 

NOV. 15 at Utah (30-Si) 

NOV. 22 Colorado State ( 20-0 ) 

NOV. 29 Air Force (no game) 


SEPT. 27 at Drake . N (no game) 

OCT. 4 Brigham Young, N (9-S6) 

OCT. 11 Air Force Academy at Denver (20-7) 

OCT. 18 Wyoming (13-27) 

OCT. 25 at Utah State Ui-27) 

NO V. 1 Montana (19-7) 

NOV. 8 Utah (0-55) 

NOV. 15 at New Mexico (7-30) 

NOV. 22 at Colorado (0-20) 

NOV. 2T ot jD enter (27-6) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 26 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 10 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
OCT. 31 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 27 


Oklahoma State (no game) 
at Utah Stale, N (21-19) 
at Wyoming (11-13) 
Montana, N (26-13) 
at Utah (12-1) 
at San Jose Stale, N (20-27) 
New Mexico, N (19-0) 

Air Force Academy (26-1 i) 
Brigham Young (6-25) 
Colorado Stale (6-27) 


•SPORTS 
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Sfoit Jftfc 



A stunning combination of fine 
fabrics in rich deep tones — 
insert stripe, body solid. 
Outstanding youthful fashion! 
Worn as an Outer 
with elastic bottom. 


Shirt Jac styles from $5 to $7 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


IDAHO 


MONTANA 


Moscow, Idaho 


Missoula, Mont. 


colors: Silver and gold 
basic offense: T with flankers 

1957 RECORD: Won 4, lost. 4 , tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 82 
watch for: The smashing tackles of 
huge Jim Prestel 

the dope The Vandals could have to- 
taled seven victories with just 14 more 
points in the right places last season. 
They pack more offensive punch this time 
around. The defense also will be more ex- 
perienced. Coach Skip Stahley has 21 
lettermen returning but has lost six start- 
ers. Five of his linemen (two are still on 
his roster) have been drafted by the pros, 
and the 1958 forward wall, although big 
and fast, will still be somewhat short on 
experience. The line averages 215 pounds 
and perhaps the best of the lot is 6-foot-o, 
255-pound Tackle Jim Prestel. Pete John- 
son is the other tackle. Wade Patterson 
heads a corps of good ends, which includes 
6-foot-5, 220-pound Sophomore Ron Is- 
mael. Stan Fanning is the likely starting 
center, and Dan Hill moves into Jerry 
Kramer’s guard spot. Stahley has lost 
two senior quarterbacks, pins his hopes 
on Junior Bob Eyler, a fine passer, and 
Sophomore Sil Vial, a good runner. Bob 
Dehlinger, Theron Nelson and Fullback 
Dick Pickett are strong and speedy backs. 
The Vandals will make trouble, but are 
not of true PCC caliber. 


colors: Copper, silver and gold 
basic offense: Multiple offense 

1957 RECORD: Won 2, lost 7 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23 Of 38 
watch for: Stan Kenning , one of the 
best guards in the country 

the dope: The Grizzlies may be in for 
another rough year. They must master 
the multiple offense being used by Coach 
Ray Jenkins, former Colorado assistant 
who replaces Philadelphia Eagles-bound 
Jerry Williams. Montana also lost 15 let- 
termen through graduation, and the un- 
kindest cut of all was the defection of 
Quarterback Earl Keeley to Canadian 
football. Keeley, an outstanding passer 
and punter, was counted on to inject life 
into the club. Jenkins may have a sleeper, 
however, in Sophomore Jim Monasmith, 
who completed half his 60 pass attempts 
for 500 yards in four freshman games. 
He’ll team up with End Larry Myers, 
who caught 25 aerials last year for 349 
yards and three touchdowns. Other bright 
spots in the line are Tackle John Gregor, 
a 225-pound sophomore, and Stan Rcn- 
ning, a superb guard and linebacker who 
was a second-team All-America in ’57. 
The line is thin at ends but well stocked 
in the middle. The backfield is three deep 
in veterans and includes probable start- 
ers Bob Everson, Matt Gorsich and Full- 
back Joe Pepe. 



1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 

SEPT. 20 at Oregon 

SEPT. 27 (if Missouri (no game) 

OCT. 4 al Utah, N ISIS) 

OCT. 11 Washington State (13-tl) 

OCT. 18 Oregon Stale (0-20) 

OCT. 25 at Arisona. N (no game ) 

NOV. 1 San Jose St. al Boise (no game) 
NOV. 8 al Montana (31-13) 

NOV. 15 Utah Stale (35-7) 


SEPT. 20 at Utah, N (13-32) 

SEPT. 27 Wyoming al Hillings (0-20) 
OCT. 4 at New Mexico, N (21 -G) 
OCT. 10 at Denver, N (is-26) 

OCT. 18 Utah State (35-25) 

OCT. 25 Brigham Young (7-20) 

nov. 1 at Colorado Slat* (7-19) 

NOV. 8 Idaho (13-31) 

NOV. 15 Montana State (13-22) 


THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 


CINCINNATI P OHIO 


OREGON 

Eugene, Ore. 

colors: Yellow and green 

BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1967 RECORD: Won 7, lost J, 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 32 
watch for: The blocking, receiving of 
End lion Siover 

the dope: The Ducks of 1957 had to 
share the Pacific Coast plum with Oregon 
State, but they won the PCC nod for the 
Rose Bowl match against Ohio State. 
Coach Len Casanova's team is automat- 
ically ineligible for a second consecutive 
visit to Pasadena, but even so it might 
take the Conference crown as a consola- 
tion prize. The line is deep and as good or 
better than the ’57 unit which led the 
conference on defense. The running and 
passing are good, and all that’s needed is 
a reasonable job at fullback and some 
smart quarterbacking. Casanova will miss 
Quarterback Jack Crabtree, but Paul 
Grover and Dave Grosz may surprise 
here. Marian Holland replaces Fullback 
Jack Morris and Willie West shifts from 
the left side to supplant alltime Oregon 
rusher Jim Shanley. The five returning 
regulars include Charlie Tourville at left 
half. The line is bolstered by End Ron 
Stover, Tackle Jim Linden and Guard 
Bob Grotlkau. Stover set a major bowl 
record when he caught 10 passes against 
a Buckeye team which had permitted 
only 59 completions all season. 



OREGON'S GLUE-FINGERED RON STOVER 


OREGON STATE 

Corvallis, Ore. 

colors: Orange and black 
basic offense: Single icing, balanced line 
1957 RECORD: Won 8, lost 2 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of 31 
watch FOR: The line crashing of Nub 
Beamer 

the dope: The Beavers have lost eight 
regulars from the team that beat Oregon 
on the last day of the season and tied for 
the Pacific Coast Conference champion- 
ship. But Coach Tommy Protho will 
have a real West Coast power again de- 
spite the graduation of Joe Francis, one of 
the most brilliant backs ever seen at Cor- 
vallis. The star of the '56 Rose Bowl 
game has four willing successors, including 
Grimm Mason, Dainard Paulson and 
probable starter Larry Sanchez. Sanchez 
is small but swift and a fine passer. The 
Beavers have good speed, particularly 
Wingback Earnel Durden, the fastest 
man on the squad. The bonecrusher in 
the backfield is Nub Beamer, and the 
probable blocking back is Gary Luke- 
heart. There’s good speed and depth at 
all positions but end. All-Coast Center 
Buzz Randall, a bruising linebacker, is an 
anemia victim, may be out for the season. 
But Prothro still has Tackle Ted Bales, 
an All-America hopeful. The Beavers 
are not so strong as last year, but still 
might take the title if a talented tail- 
back is found. 



TED BATES TACKLES FOR OREGON STATE 


SAN JOSE STATE 

San Jose, Calif. 

colors: Gold and white 
basic offense: T and splil-T 
1957 RECORD: Won 3, lost 7 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 11 of 21, 

watch for: A better balanced attack 
and sounder defense 

the dope: The Spartans will be re- 
building after winning only three of their 
10 games last season. Coach Bob Titch- 
enal has lost 13 of his 24 lettermen, will 
field a team short on experience at the 
guard and halfback positions. Titchenal’s 
chief backfield loss is Ray Norton, start- 
ing left halfback last season, who runs 
the 100-yard dash in 9.3 seconds and has 
chosen track over football. There are only 
two seniors in the Spartans’ starting line- 
up, but Coach Titchenal expects to have 
a sounder defense and a better passing 
and running game. Mike Jones, an expe- 
rienced signal caller and good passer, will 
spearhead a backfield composed of Half- 
backs Sam Dawson and Claude Gilbert 
and Fullback Kent Rockholt. The line 
averages 204 pounds and features End 
Dan Colchico, a good receiver and block- 
er. Center Ron Earl is probably the 
team’s best linebacker. Bill Atkins has 
switched from tackle to guard. The Spar- 
tans are swapping blows with the likes of 
Washington, College of Pacific and Iowa 
State and will consider themselves fortu- 
nate to break even. 



DAN COLCHICO FLANKS SAN JOSE LINE 


SEPT. 20 Idaho (9-6 

OCT. 4 at Oklahoma (no game) 

OCT. 11 USe at Portland, N (1 6-7 ) 
OCT. 18 Washington Stale (Ik— 13) 
OCT. 25 at California ii-6) 

NOV. 1 ul Washington (6 -IS) 

NOV. 8 Stanford 127-26) 

NOV. 16 at UCLA (21 -0) 

NOV. 22 ul Oregon State (7-/0) 
DEC. 6 ul Miami (no game) 


SEPT. 19 at USC. N (2O-0) 

SEPT. 27 Kansas at Portland, N (Si-6) 

OCT. 4 UCLA (7-26) 

OCT. 11 at Wyoming (no game) 

OCT. 18 ul Idaho (20-0 1 

OCT. 25 Washington at Portland (6-19) 

NOV. 1 California (tl-19) 

NOV. 8 at Washington State (39-25) 

NOV. 15 at Stanford (U-t h) 

NOV. 22 Oregon (10-7) 


SEPT. 20 at Washington (no game ) 
SEPT. 27 Hawaii, S' (12 O) 

OCT. 11 California Poly. N (7-1 i) 

OCT. 18 at Arivina State, N (6-ii) 

OCT. 25 Deneer. N (27-20) 
nov. i Idaho at Boise, Ida. bo game) 
NOV. 8 at College of Pacific, N (6-21 ) 
NOV. 15 Fresno Stale, N (6-13) 

NOV. 21 Iowa Stale, N (no game) 


STANFORD 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


UCLA 

Los Angeles 


use 

Los Angeles 


colors: Cardinal and while 
BASIC OFFENSE: Spread T 
1957 RECORD: Wan 6, lost If 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22 of 37 
watch for: One of Stanford’s alllime 
great tackles, Troy Barbee 

the dope: The Indians have a new chief 
and will raise plenty of havoc on the 
warpath if Quarterback Bob Nicolet can 
learn to execute Coach Jack Curtice’s 
tricky pass patterns. Curtice’s first prob- 
lem is to find the kind of adept and nim- 
ble passer on which his system depends. 
Nicolet, who throws accurately over any 
distance, is the leading candidate for the 
assignment; Sid Garber is another pros- 
pect. Curtice inherits 22 lettermen but 
only four regular starters. The entire 
first-string backfield is gone, and the new 
one is a distinct question mark. Both 
regular ends and one guard have also de- 
parted, but the line will be tough. Troy 
Barbee, a 232-pound tackle, is billed as 
the best in Stanford history and a sure 
All-America. Eric Protiva, a 222-pound 
Iranian, holds down the other tackle po- 
sition. Guard Bob Peterson and Center 
Russ Steele are key figures. The backfield 
candidates include Jim Byrer, a danger- 
ous runner, Fullback Rick McMillen and 
Halfback Doug Dick, who was out last 
year with a broken leg. The unpredicta- 
ble Indians bear watching. 


colors: Blue and gold 

basic OFFENSE: Single wing, balanced line 

1957 record: Won 8, lost 2 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21 of SO 

watch for: A great starting line led 
by Dick Wallen and Bill Leeka 

the dope: The Bruins, for half a sea- 
son at least, will be a great team. UCLA, 
already hard hit by the untimely death 
of Coach Red Sanders, now tackles a 
rugged schedule with a strange sentence 
still to serve as a parting gesture to the 
moribund PCC. Eight seniors— six of 
them on the first string -have been de- 
prived of five-games’ eligibility by the 
conference for accepting unauthorized 
financial assistance. Included are All- 
Ame.rica End Dick Wallen, All-Coast 
Tackle Bill Leeka and Tailback Don 
Long, the Bruins’ total offense leader 
and high scorer the past two years. 
The UCLAns are barred from the Rose 
Bowl. If it’s any consolation to them, 
this is the last season they’ll play un- 
der PCC rules. Coach George Dickerson, 
who was Sanders’ senior assistant, is 
expected to bring his team close to the 
top even on half power. Long, who com- 
pleted (52.5% of his passes in '57, will 
probably be understudied by converted 
End Jim Ste.fen. Wingbaek Phil 
Parslow succeeds Bill Mason, an academ- 
ic casualty. 


colors: Cardinal and gold 

BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 RECORD: Won 1, lost .9 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 2If Of SIf 
watch FOR: The defensive play of Frank 
Fiorentino 

the dope: The Trojans’ slow-footed- 
ness and inexperience cost them dearly 
last season and Coach Don Clark, now 
in his second year, hopes he has solved 
at least one of these problems. His accent 
is on sophomores who, although lacking 
savvy, will provide a great deal morespeed. 
Only four seniors are likely to make the 
starting eleven. Three of them, Guard 
Frank Fiorentino, End Hillard Hill and 
Tackle Monte Clark, were hampered by 
ailments last season and should have 
starring roles. The fourth is Quarterback 
Tom Maudlin, who may have to yield 
to Willie Wood, a better passer. Three 
other seniors Quarterback Jim Conroy 
and Halfbacks Tony Ortega and Rex 
Johnston — can play only five games by 
the same PCC edict that cripples UCLA. 
The likely sophomore starters include 
Halfback Angelo Coia, a speedy 200- 
pound transfer from The Citadel. There 
are also the McKeever twins. Both are 
6 feet 1 inch, 215 pounds and fast, with 
Marlin at end and Mike at guard. The 
Trojans will find it difficult not to im- 
prove on a 1 9 record. 



RUSS STEELE ANCHORS INDIANS' LINE 



BILL LEEKA STARTS WITH A PENALTY 






TROJAN HORSE, FRANK FIORENTINO 


1958 SCHEDULES (1937 scores): 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


ill Washington Slate (I 8-21 ) 
Rice <7 Si) 

at Northwestern (26-6) 
Washington (21 -H) 

Air Force Academy (no game ) 
at UCLA (20-6) 

Southern California (36-7) 
at Oregon (26-27) 

Oregon State (H-21) 
at California ( 1 1 ,- 12 ) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 10 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Pittsburgh (no game) 
at Illinois (16-6) 
at Oregon State (26-7) 
Florida, N (no game) 
at Washington (19-0) 
Stanford (6-20) 


Washington State (19-13) 
at California ( 16 - 11 , ) 
Oregon (0-21 ) 

Southern California (20-9) 


SEPT. 19 Oregon State, N (0-20) 

SEPT. 27 at Michigan (6-16) 

OCT. 3 North Carolina, N (no game) 

OCT. 11 Oregon at Portland, N (7-16) 

OCT. 18 California (0-12) 

OCT. 25 Washington State at Spokane (12-13) 

NOV. 1 at Stanford (7-35) 

NOV. 8 Washington (19-12) 

NOV. 22 at UCLA (9-20) 

NOV. 29 Notre Dame ( 12-1,0 ) 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City 


COLORS: Crimson and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: T 
1957 RECORD: Won 6, lost 4 
LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 1 7 Of 35 
watch FOR: Lee Grosscup, one of foot- 
ball’s most accurate passers 


the dope: The Utes suffered the heavi- 
est losses of the Skyline Conference, and 
the 18 departed lettermen include Stuart 
Vaughan, the nation’s leading pass re- 
ceiver, and all-conference Fullback Mer- 
rill Douglas. But Utah still has Lee 
Grosscup, who completed 68.6% of his 
137 passes for a national high of 1,398 
yards (good for 10 touchdowns). How- 
ever, Grosscup has had two right ribs 
cracked in practice. If new Coach Ray 
Nagel can rebuild the line, the Utes stand 
a good chance of repeating as Skyline 
champs. Nagel, ah assistant to Red Sand- 
ers at UCLA last year, will find only 
one starter returning to the line: End 
Jack Seul. Dick White, another end, 
and Guard Tony Polychronis will be 
key men on a forward wall which is no- 
tably poor in the middle, with not much 
help expected from a poor freshman team. 
The starting backfield will match the na- 
tion’s best, if Grosscup can pitch and if 
last season’s top rusher, Larry Wilson, 
now out with a broken hand, can mend 
quickly enough to aid Don McGivney, 
and Larry Fields in the running duties. 



SEPT. 20 Montana, N ( 39-13 ) 

SEPT. 27 at Brigham Young, N (27-0) 
OCT. 4 Idaho, N ( 6-91 ) 

OCT. 11 at Cali/ornia (no game) 

OCT. 18 Denver (7 -It) 

OCT. 25 A.F. Acudemg at Denier (31,-0) 

NOV. 1 ul Wyoming (93-15) 

NOV. 8 at Colorado State (55-0) 

NOV. 15 Colorado (Si-30) 

NOV. 27 Utah Slate (91-6) 

DEC. 6 at Hawaii, N (no game) 


UTAH STATE 

Logan, Utah 


colors: Blue and white 
BASIC OFFENSE: Split-T, WinQ T 
1957 record: Won 2, lost 7, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 Of 26 
watch for: Triple-threat Back Overton 
Curtis 


the dope: The Aggies, with 10 letter- 
men returning to the line and seven to 
the backfield, hope they can make the 
jump from last place to first division in 
the Skyline Conference. Coach Ev 
Faunce’s passing game has been weakened 
by the graduation of Quarterback Bob 
Winters, the No. 4 passer in the country 
in 1957. Merrill Johnson, his probable 
replacement, will find a splendid target 
in End Gary Kapp, who owns the second 
best pass-catching record in the land. 
However, the Aggies’ strong ground 
game should offset any weakening in 
their passing. Behind Johnson in the 
split-T will be Halfbacks Overton Curtis 
and Jerry Pelovsky and Fullback Leo 
Ducharme. Curtis, a 63-point man last 
year, led the country in kickoff returns 
and ranked high in scoring, rushing and 
receiving. He is also a sharp passer, the 
Aggies’ best defensive back and a solid 
All-America prospect. Ducharme is the 
hardest running back on the squad. Bob 
Steinke, converted from tackle to center, 
will be the mainstay of a line which also 
features End Ralph Brinton. 



GARY KAPP CATCHES STATE’S PASSES 


SEPT. 20 at Arizona, N (no game) 
SEPT. 26 Denver, N (19-31 ) 

OCT. 4 at Kansan Stale (no game) 
OCT. 11 at New Mexico, N (10-li) 
OCT. 18 at Montana (95-35) 

OCT. 25 Colorado State (37-H) 

NOV. 1 Brigham Young (0-li) 

NOV. 8 Wyoming (19-19) 

NOV. 15 at Idaho (7-35) 

NOV. 27 at Utah (6-91) 






SQUIBB-. .... 


Has your pef 

SMILED 

at you lately ? 

YouMl be Fido’s favorite 
pin-up if you get him a can 
of VIONATE, Squibb’s vi- 
tamin and mineral supple- 
ment made espe- 
1 cially for pets. 


petite keen, bones 
strong. Fine for 
cats, birds too. 


VIONATE 


Pennsylvania 

* FOOTBALLS i 


best when the going is tough 


MAKE 
SPENDING MONEY 


While in School 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division 
" Preferred for Performance " 


Become o Representative for the amazing, new, 
loose leaf reinforcements, LEAFSAVERS, in 
your school. All you have to do is dem- 
onstrate LEAFSAVERS and orders will flow 
in. Every student needs LEAFSAVERS 
notebooks. 


icsr .nr cn j, nasreineia oiuj.. 

Without obligating myself in ony way. 
send me FREE sample of LEAFSAVERS, < 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Wash. 

colors: Purple and gold 
BASIC OFFENSE: Spllt-T 
1957 RECORD: Wotl 3, lost 6, tied 1 
LETTERMEN RETURN ING: 20 of Si 
watch for: A wide-open game with 
flankers and split ends 

the dope: The Huskies will open up 
their attack this season with improved 
passing provided by three green but prom- 
ising quarterbacks. They are Bob Hivner, 
a transfer who quarterbacked Compton 
J.C. in the Little Rose Bowl game two 
years ago, and Bob Schloredt and Phil 
Borders, who alternated in ’57 on an un- 
beaten freshman team. Coach Jim Owens’ 
ground forces took a terrific pounding 
last season because the Huskies could 
complete a total of only 31 passes. The 
passing will be improved and should help 
offset a shortage of good running backs. 
Big loss among the seven graduated start- 
ers was Jim Jones, All-Coast fullback. 
But Owens still has his top ground-gain- 
ers, Halfback Mike McCluskey, and his 
prize breakaway back, Luther Carr. 
Washington has been stripped from tackle 
to tackle, and it will take time to rebuild 
the line. Top forward is probably Guard 
Don Armstrong. The Huskies managed 
only three victories last year but their 
victims included Pacific Coast co-champs 
Oregon and Oregon State. This is a better 
team than that one. 


WASHINGTON STATE 

Pullman, Wash. 

colors: Crimson and gray 
basic offense: Slot T with flankers 
1957 RECORD: U'on 6, lost 4 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 25 of 32 
watch FOR: A wide-open passing game 
featuring Bobby Newman 

the dope: The Cougars are expected 
to enjoy their best season since 1930, 
when they gained a Rose Bowl bid. Coach 
Jim Sutherland has lost only seven of his 
32 lettermen and the only missing regular 
is Tackle Gene Baker. Best of the re- 
turning linemen are Center Merl Hitzel 
and End Don Ellingsen, a 5-foot-10 end 
who caught 45 passes last year to rank 
first in the Pacific Coast Conference and 
third in the nation. Also back is End Jack 
Fanning, who caught nine touchdown 
passes— more than anyone in the nation 
— and injured End Bill Steiger, Quarter- 
back Bobby Newman and Halfback Carl 
Ivetchie. Steiger’s pass receiving in 1956 
was second best in the nation. He sat out 
1957 with a dislocated neck. Newman 
topped the Coast in passing. He also led 
the nation in total offense. Ketchie is a 
deceptive runner and the Cougars’ leading 
rusher. Washington State scored at least 
twice in every game last season but op- 
ponents piled up 161 points against them. 
This club will be even stronger offensive- 
ly and, if the defense is tightened, might 
even wind up in the Rose Bowl. 


WYOMING 

Laramie, Wyo. 

colors: Brown and yellow 
basic offense-. Multiple,unbalancedline 
1957 record: Wow 4 , lost 3, tied 3 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17 of 27 
watch FOR: An array of good running 
backs 

the dope: The Cowboys are ready to 
ride herd on the rest of the Skyline Con- 
ference now that Coach Bob Devaney 
has successfully rounded up new talent. 
Devaney’s multiple offense is stronger 
this year, and the defense, best in the 
league in '57, is just as good. He has 17 
lettermen back who are familiar with his 
multiple offense, plus a flock of 26 top 
sophomores and transfer candidates. Wy- 
oming has depth at all positions, but 
there appears to be more quantity than 
quality at quarterback. Jerry Wilkinson 
is the probable No. 1 replacement for 
graduate Larry Zowada. Coach Devaney 
must also plug up holes left by star Ends 
Wimp Hewgley and Russ Mather, Cen- 
ter Warren Benson and Fullback Greg 
Maushart, the team’s top rusher in ’57. 
The line will be built around Captain 
Dale Memmelaar, switched from tackle 
to end, Tackle Bob Houser and Guards 
Len Kuczewski and Paul Muratore. Dev- 
aney is knee-deep in good backs, includ- 
ing veterans Gene Domzalski, Hal Far- 
mer, newcomers Bob Sawyer and Den- 
nis Cook. 




COAST'S TOP PASSER: BOB NEWMAN 


DALE MEMMELAAR. COWBOYS’ CAPTAIN 


1958 SCHEDULES (1957 scores): 
SEPT. 20 San Jose Stale (no game) 
SEPT. 27 Minnesota (7-46) 

OCT. 4 at Ohio State (7-35) 

OCT. 11 at Stanford (11-21) 

OCT. 18 UCLA (0-1 9 1 

OCT. 25 Oregon State at Portland (19-6) 

NOV. 1 Oregon (13-6) 

NOV. 8 at Southern California (12-19) 

NOV. 15 California (35-2 7) 

NOV. 22 Wash. State at Spokane (7-27) 


SEPT. 20 
SEPT. 27 
OCT. 4 
OCT. 11 
OCT. 18 
OCT. 25 
NOV. 1 
NOV. 8 
NOV. 15 
NOV. 22 


Stanford (21-18) 
at Northwestern (no game) 
at California (13-7) 
at Idaho (SI -13) 
at Oregon (13-1 4) 

Southern Calif, at Spokane (13-1S) 
at UCLA (13-19) 

Oregon State (S5-39) 

at Col. of Pacific, N (no game) 

Washington at Spokane (S7-7) 


SEPT. 20 at Kansas Stale (lt-7) 
SEPT. 27 Montana at Billings ( SO-O ) 
OCT. 4 Denver (13-11) 

OCT. 11 Oregon State (no game) 

OCT. 18 at Colorado Slate (27-13) 
OCT. 25 New Mexico (20-13) 

NOV. 1 Utah (15-23) 

NOV. 8 at Utah Stale (19-19) 

NOV. 15 at Air Force Academy (7-7) 
NOV. 22 at Brigham Young (0-0) 
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the nation’s leading scorer last season 
(132 points) and first draft choice of 
Unitas’ team. Coach Frank Camp 
can’t be too worried, however. An 
army of 22 lettermen is back, and the 
Cardinals should be as powerful as 
last season’s Sun Bowl champions, 
who won nine out of 10. Passing ace 
Dale Orem will direct the team if he 
isn’t dislodged by Sophomore Quar- 
terback Pete Bryant. 

East Texas state: The terrors of the 
Lone Star Conference are back with 
greater depth than the ’57 squad which 
scored nine victories in 10 games, in- 
cluding a 10-9 win over Mississippi 
Southern in the Tangerine Bowl. State 
will have one of the fastest lines 
among the nation’s small colleges and 
a backfield that includes the confer- 
ence’s leading scorer, Halfback Gary 
Berry. Quarterback Sam McCord will 
have two great pass receiving ends in 
Norman Roberts and a 6-foot-6, 220- 
pound newcomer named Dee Mackey 
who can really move. 

Florida a&m: The Rattlers capped an 
undefeated and untied 1957 season 
with a 27-21 victory over Maryland 
State in the Orange Blossom Bowl. 
This state university at Tallahassee 
thus won the national Negro football 
championship and should be a strong 
contender again in 1958. The Rattlers 
can strike quickly on the ground with 
continued 


Pittsburg state: Gone are Fullback 
Wayenberg, Quarterback John Ma- 
tous and Ends Carroll Cobble and 
Paul Crandell, heroes all in the NAIA 
(National Association of Intercollegi- 
ate Athletics) championship game. 
But the Gorillas are still in good 
shape. Coach Carnie Smith, who has 
never had a losing season in his nine 
years at State, will build around 
three Little All-America candidates 
— Guard Tom Miller, Tackle Ted 
Stahura and Halfback Chuck Norris. 
Norris, after leading the nation’s 
small-college scorers part of last year, 
wound up with 90 points, a new 
school record. The defending nation- 
al champs are ignoring the new two- 
point conversion option and will kick 
for one point only. They could re- 
peat in their Central Intercollegiate 
Conference, but if not, watch for St. 
Benedict’s of Atchison, Kans. 


SMALL COLLEGES 


Don’t knock Slippery Pock or Ripon; they play football, 
too, and some of it would put the big colleges to shame 


W HlLEOklahoma.OhioState.Navy 
and. other big names in college 
football were engaged in last-minute 
preparations for their various bowl 
games on New Year’s Day, millions 
of television sets were tuned in last 
December to a game which would de- 
cide the small-college national cham- 
pionship. Tiny Pittsburg State — out 
of Pittsburg, Kans. — was playing in 
the Holiday Bowl at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. against Hillsdale of Michigan, an 
overwhelming favorite with a record 
34-game winning streak. Fullback 
Gene Wayenberg triggered a series of 
celebrations throughout Kansas when 
he intercepted a Hillsdale pass in the 
end zone on the last play of the game 
to preserve a thrilling 27-26 victory 
for Pittsburg. This was small-college 
football at its best, and it was good 
enough to cause Red Grange to ob- 
serve: “That Pittsburg team is as 
good a team as I’ve seen all year, and 
I've seen some good ones.” 

Emphasis in this Special Issue is 
inevitably on the big-college teams, 
but no football preview would be 
complete without mention of a few of 
the hundreds of small colleges. 


Hiiisdaie: The Dales are the Oklaho- 
ma of the Michigan Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, having won four 
straight conference titles and 34 
games in a row before losing to Pitts- 
burg State in the Holiday Bowl. Coach 
Frank Waters bemoans the loss of 
Little All-America Guard Dave Trip- 
pett and Quarterback Doug Maison, 
who was snapped up by the Green 
Bay Packers. He has a definite quar- 
terback problem but will be helped 
by the return to college of Howard 
Rodgers. The Dales will be faster and 
will operate from a multiple offense. 
Waters also has a freshman line av- 
eraging 220 pounds, and freshmen 
are eligible to play varsity sports at 
this tiny school of 690 students. Hills- 
dale will dominate the conference 
again. 

Louisville: The school that produced 
Johnny Unitas, quarterback of the 
Baltimore Colts, must now learn to 
get along without Halfback Len Lyles, 
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small colleges continued 

such squirming backs as Lewis John- 
son and Dave Latimer, who got off 
scoring plays of 90 and 70 yards, re- 
spectively, in the bowl classic. 
Denison: The Big Red fielded the 
most powerful team in the school’s 
history last year and wound up with 
no better than a tie (with Witten- 
berg) for first place in the rugged con- 
federacy of small Ohio colleges called 
the Ohio Conference. Denison logged 
an over-all record of 8-1, leading the 
NCAA’s small-college division in to- 
tal offense (3,877 yards); in rushing 
(3,349 yards) ; and in total offense and 
rushing per game. Two of the out- 
standing backs, Marv Smith and 
Darwin Zahn, have been lost from 
that team, but Coach Keith Piper 
will have another good first unit to 
keep Denison among the conference 
leaders. Folks at Granville are most 
excited over Quarterback Bob Rine- 
hart and Halfback Walt Wolfe, a 
track star who holds the Denison 
record for the quarter-mile. If the 
Big Red slips, watch Wittenberg and 
perennial favorites Muskingum and 
Heidelberg. 

Slippery Rock: This little school, 45 
miles north of Pittsburgh, has been the 
butt of many jokes about collegiate 
football, but don’t knock the Rock. 


C 


Those who chuckle at the incongruity 
of seeing Slippery Rock's score listed 
close to South Carolina’s may be in- 
terested to know that they lost only 
two games last season and expect to 
do equally well this season. Coach 
Bill Meise’s team, which probably 
has as many subway alumni as No- 
tre Dame, will be strong and fast, 
playing a wide-open offense and a 
tough defense. Watch for the name 
of Dan Woitovich, a sophomore quar- 
terback who is an outstanding play- 
maker. 

Hofstra: With Ivy League tailender 
Columbia the only other college team 
in the area, the Flying Dutchmen are 
being called the best in metropolitan 
New York. Coach Howdy Myers has 
lost Quarterback Larry Magilligan, 
who directed the split-T brilliantly 
and led the East’s small colleges in 
passing and total offense. But he ex- 
pects to have an even stronger team 
than the 9-1 club of last season. One 
reason is the return of End Don Bald- 
win, whose 39 pass receptions for 479 
yards and six touchdowns were tops 
in the East. Another is the presence 
of Quarterback Tom MacDonald, a 
transfer student from Brown. 
California Poly (Pomona): Cal Poly 

may be the biggest little team (with 
the biggest name: California State 
Polytechnic College) on the West 


Coast this year. Again directing the 
team is Quarterback Stan Jackson, 
who not only led the nation’s small- 
college passers last year but topped 
all collegians with his 2,145 yards to- 
tal offense (only the fifth player in 
history to reach the 2,000-yard pla- 
teau). If that isn’t enough, the coun- 
try’s best small-college passing team 
also will field End Dan Hogan, who 
caught a remarkable 35 passes and 
scored seven touchdowns. There will 
be enough good runners to keep the 
defenses guessing, but for the main, 
Cal Poly will continue to please 
crowds with its spread T and flank- 
ers, patterned somewhat after Stan- 
ford and the pros. 

Ripon: This little W’isconsin school 
of 545 students had one of the best 
teams, man for man, in the country 
last year. Next to Denison, the Red- 
men totaled more yards than any 
other small-college team in the land 
and wound up with an undefeated 
season. They have an adequate first 
team this season despite the loss of 
11 lettermen, including all-Midwest 
Conference Quarterback Pete Mat- 
tiacci. Dave Smith, an outstanding 
fullback, will make Ripon run. Coach 
John Storzer’s other big asset is Little 
All-America End Pete Ivasson. 

Kansas Wesleyan: The Coyotes cap- 
tured the Kansas College Athletic 
Conference crown for the second year 
in a row and defy anybody to take it 
away from them, regardless of the 
loss of seven starters. Bill Austin or 
perhaps a freshman will lead an all- 
veteran squad that features a power- 
ful and deceptive running attack. 
Halfback Ken Mulch and Fullback 
Maynard Kline will give the offense 
momentum. If Coach Gene Bissell’s 
team is weak anywhere, it will be in 
the passing department. 

Luther: Luther plays in a tough little 
circle called the Iowa Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference and will be the 
team to beat this year. The Norse- 
men have an impressive record of 
football achievement despite the lack 
of athletic scholarships. It was tops 
in the conference in 1954 and ’57, 
placed second in 1955 and ’56 and 
for seven straight years has had at 
least one man named to a Little All- 
America squad. Coach Edsel Schwei- 
zer lost Tackle Bruce Hartman to 
the San Francisco 49ers. But his re- 
turnees include Fullback Brad Hus- 
tad, the first sophomore ever to cap- 
ture small-college ball-carrying hon- 
ors. His total of 1,401 yards was the 
third-best on record. end 
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In fall suits 


"ORLON'' 
ADDS THI 
FUTURE 

The Jet Age comes to fall suits . . . with 
the modern advantages of “Orion"* 
acrylic fiber. In fall suits, “Orion" adds 
a new luxury in looks and touch. 
"Orion" also gives fall suits crease and 
shape retention, new wrinkle recovery 
and longer wear. See these handsome 
new suits made with "Orion" in smart 
patterns and shades today. 


MICHAELS, STERN tailors 

this smart “travellite" flannel suit of 
35% "Orion" blended with 65% wool. 
At fine stores all across the country. 
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A CACTUS PLANT IN 
STANFORD’S IVY 


Cactus Jack Curtice talks like Tennessee Ernie, 

but he is awakening memories of the ‘Vow Boys’ and the 

‘Wow Boys’ in defeat-conditioned Stanford alumni 


by JAMES MURRAY 

S tanford University is not the 
kind of institution a career foot- 
ball coach would naturally gravitate 
to. It is a school where the alumni 
once gave the coach a new automo- 
bile for posting the tvorst record in 
its history. It once banned football 
altogether for 12 years (1906-1918) 
as too tough for scholars, and in 
1949, when it beat Harvard 44-0, it 
almost died of embarrassment after 
Harvard haughtily canceled the re- 
maining game of a home-and-home 
series. 

It is the place where a president 
once signed a football coach and 
then waited two years for him to 
show up because it was unthinkable 
to ask him to tear up the contract 
where he was. And it is the place 
where another coach once posed for 
a picture sleeping on a football on 
the practice field— and then sued 
when a newspaper used the picture 
to prove he didn’t care whether he 
won or not. He collected; but then 
went out and lost seven, won one 
and tied one. 

It is small wonder that when Stan- 
ford announced last winter it was 
looking for a football coach the 
football intelligentsia on the West 
Coast asked simply, “Why?” 

But the facts are that Stanford is 
also a school where the football team 
went to the Rose Bowl three times 
in succession. It is also the school 
where five footballers— four players 
and a coach — were elected to the 


football Hall of Fame, and it is the 
school which once fielded a squad 
known melodramatically as the “Vow 
Boys,” a bit of bravura worthy of 
Burt L. Standish, as the players 
vowed never to lose to rival USC 
(they never did). 

In short, Stanford is the kind of 
school chronically in the grip of ath- 
letic schizophrenia. It is in the West, 
where winning is a compulsion, but 
it can never quite reconcile itself to 
the accidents of chronology and 
geography which prevent it from 
being a member of the Ivy League, 
and one of the highlights of suspense 
each season is whether Stanford will 
be fielding a football team or a bunch 
of nice kids off the dean’s list who 
can’t see very well without glasses. 

The surprise in the football world 
last January was not so much that 
Stanford had signed on as football 
coach Jack Camp Curtice, then at 
the University of Utah (SI, Oct. 28, 
’57), as the fact that Curtice had 
signed on with Stanford. At Stan- 
ford the coach is known as Director 
of Football, which, all things con- 
sidered, seems an embarrassed at- 
tempt to hide the real nature of his 
business. Jack Curtice is a football 
coach, one of the members in the 
best standing of a hardy and deter- 
mined breed. He comes to win, not 
to direct, and if anybody ever catches 
him asleep on top of a football, it 
will be at 2 o’clock in the morning in 
the privacy of his bedroom. 


Most of the other Directors of 
Football at Stanford (Chuck Taylor, 
the present assistant athletic director, 
is an exception) have been career 
businessmen dabbling in football on 
the side. The more mortifying as- 
pects of the trade— such as hard- 
nosed recruiting or scrambling after 
able-bodied boys — they have left to 
unsqueamish alumni. They were so 
circumspect about it, in fact, that 
Stanford was almost the only school 
which went uncaught and unpun- 
ished in the recent rash of proselyting 
scandals on the West Coast. Stan- 
ford’s coaching staff was pure and 
had the won-lost record to prove it. 

A football coach for 28 years and 
a head coach for 14, Jack Curtice 
seemed hardly in the mold. More- 
over, he is a man who likes to sprinkle 
his conversation with colloquialisms 
which seem more suited to Tennessee 
Ernie than the cultured San Fran- 
cisco peninsula. 

This is to report that a close ex- 
amination of the facts in the case 
reveals that neither Stanford nor 
Coach Curtice seems to have made a 
mistake. In a sense, Coach Curtice 
is as suited to and as suitable for his 
new surroundings as the Hoover 
library, which rises 280 feet in the 
air from the middle of the Stanford 
campus, the most arresting piece of 
architecture in all of Palo Alto. 

He was selected for the job only 
after Stanfordites had carefully ob- 
served him coaching the West squad 
in the East-West Shrine games of 
continued 
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onstage at palo alto, Curtice is op- 
timistic about filling Stanford’s needs— 
and its spacious 90,000-seat stadium. 
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cactus in the ivy continued 

1956 and 1957. “We liked what we 
saw,” says Stanford’s sports publi- 
cist, Don Liebendorfer. “Curtice had 
short practices, a sense of humor, was 
light and airy and put no pressure on 
the kids.” In short, about the only 
thing that might have given a true 
Stanford man pause for thought was 
that Curtice won both times— 7-6 in 
1956 and 27-13 last year. 

Oregon State Coach Tommy Proth- 
ro, who assisted Curtice, is still a 
little taken aback by it all. “We 
didn’t spend but about 20 minutes on 
defense,” Tommy, a man who nor- 
mally spends 20 minutes out of every 
half hour of practice on defense, says. 
“He wasn’t interested in fundamen- 
tals and his technique depended aw- 
fully heavily on the forward pass. Of 
course, in an all-star game, you just 
got to get the boys in a frame of mind 
to play. And Jack was excellent at 
that. His demeanor on the field was 
great. He’s got a lot of confidence in 
himself and he’s serious about the 
game and expects an all-out effort. 
But he injects a lot of fun into it and 
I doubt the boys realized he was get- 
ting all-out effort out of them.” 

I N a collegiate sport which has be- 
come increasingly a coach’s medi- 
um, Curtice is an anomaly. In the first 
place, it has become customary for a 
coach, when he moves to a new job, 
to bring along his own iron gang of 
assistants to staff the football pro- 
gram his way right from the start. 
Jack Curtice brought only one coach 
with him, a personal friend, Andy 
Everest. He agreed sunnily to Stan- 
ford’s recommendation that he retain 
the incumbent staff of assistants. 

Their complicity in Stanford’s so-so 
past record did not disturb him in 
the least. “I could never fire anyone 
anyway,” he told the surprised San 
Francisco press. 

He agreed to a lesser status than 
he had had at Utah, where he was 
athletic director as well as coach, be- 
cause the university already had a 
perfectly acceptable one, and he 
found no quarrel with the fact that 
his predecessor as coach, Chuck Tay- 
lor, was elevated to the post of as- 
sistant athletic director. 

He carefully canvassed Stanford’s 
prospects and decided it was “great” 
that the school’s academic require- 
ments were such that not even a 10- 
flat, 200-pound fullback could get in 
without passing college boards. “In- 


telligence breeds intenseness,” he pro- 
claimed cheerfully. 

Although he himself is intense and 
intelligent, Jack Curtice, who was 
nicknamed “Cactus Jack” by a rev- 
erent press during his tenure at Texas 
colleges even though he was raised in 
Kentucky and Canada, is a man who 
likes to act in public as though he 
had gone barefoot until the draft 
caught up with him. His speeches are 
larded with Bob Burnsian colloquial- 
isms and corn-pone homilies and he 
often mortifies his ex-schoolteacher 
wife by shaking hands with dis- 
tinguished visitors and exclaiming, 
“Glad to have saw ya.” It is Jack’s 
private joke. Actually, Cactus Jack 
— who never saw a cactus except in a 
pot until he was a grown man— is a 
holder of a master’s degree in physi- 
cal education from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is a full commander in 
the Naval Reserve and well knows 
which fork to use for salad despite his 
protestations that he is really "just 


a li’l ole Kentucky boy whose folks 
were too poor to paint and too proud 
to whitewash.” 

At a recent football clinic on the 
West Coast a coach from another part 
of the country blandly advised his 
fellow lecturers, “If you run across 
any students who are good to their 
mothers and like to play a little foot- 
ball now and then, send them to the 
Pacific Coast Conference, but if you 
run into any gin-drinkin’, women- 
chasin’ athaletes and football play- 
ers, send ’em down to us.” Curtice 
not only ignored this gibe, but closed 
his own lecture with an impassioned 
plea to the coaches present to “make 
the game of football fun for your 
guys." 

As if to demonstrate this thesis, 
Curtice shyly screened a half-hour 
film, a fine, festive three-reeler show- 
ing his successful 1957 University of 
Utah team in action. In the film, 
Curtice’s quarterbacks — usually 
the incomparable Lee Grosscup — 
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complete a bewildering assortment of 
passes, mostly for touchdowns, the 
whole time seeming to be having the 
time of their lives. As an entertain- 
ment for rival coaches, it is some- 
what reminiscent of the Stuka bomb- 
ing pictures Hitler used to show for- 
eign ambassadors just before he asked 
them to hand over the keys to their 
countries. Some coaches refer to it as 
the Jack Curtice production, You, 
Too, Can Learn to Scare Army. 

Curtice ordinarily narrates the film 
from the back of the room, with a 
twinkle in his eye and a quip on his 
lips. For instance, after Passer Gross- 
cup has completely succeeded in bam- 
boozling onrushing linemen on the 
screen, Curtice will sigh and an- 
nounce: “Fellas, that boy is sure 
going to miss me this year!” 

Grosscup himself is no man to low- 
rate Curtice’s contributions to his 
All-America status. “I thought old 
Jack was just the greatest,” he said 
recently. "I think he is one of the two 
geniuses of college football as far as 
passing is concerned. [The other js 
Grosscup’s old Santa Monica High 
coach, Jim Sutherland, now at Wash- 
ington State.] I feel the reason I had 
such a high percentage of completions 
last year was because I didn’t get a 
real rush put on me all last year. And 
the reason I didn’t get a real rush was 
because Jack’s got so many devia- 
tions in his pass patterns that the 
opposition never gets a chance to 
rush.” 

Tommy Prothro, who will have 
those deviations to contend with this 
year, is in agreement. “Curtice can 
hurt you a lot if you rush too hard.” 
And Curtice’s eyes gleam merrily be- 
hind his half-rimmed glasses when the 
subject comes around to rushing the 
passer. “I’m a great believer in throw- 
ing off the running action,” explains 
Curtice. “We got some plays where 
we like for them to rush.” He believes 
that the straight drop-back pass is 
made to order for a rush. Consequent- 
ly, as his Utah pass-pattern film re- 
veals, Curtice has few plays where 
the quarterback tries to run back- 
ward faster than linebackers can run 
forward. “When you got people on 
that drop-back and them other guys, 
they’re stunting on you in the line, 
why, Lordy, they’re just liable to eat 
the buttons off your vest. But since 
we trap a lot, we kinda like to use the 
rollout, and if I can get a one-step 
lead on the corner man, why, hell, my 
man will go and run for it.” 

But the measure of a modern coach 


is not all in his pass patterns— or pass 
defense. His relations with the com- 
munity, particularly the press, are of 
paramount importance to a school 
like Stanford, struggling to preserve 
its unique academic and cultural 
identity in a state (and a nation) 
where virtually cost-free state schools 
offer strangling competitions for 
scholars— and football players. It 
costs a Stanford student — football 
player or no — $1,000 for tuition 
alone. 

Added to these natural hazards of 
the private school in the football mar- 
ket is the supercharged atmosphere 
of Pacific Coast football generally. 
Just beginning to emerge from the 
vale of penalties and recriminations 
of three years of name-calling and 
vengefulness, the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference currently is a truncated band 
of five schools which already have 
voted to dissolve by next June 30 in 
the face of the defection of four for- 
mer members, UCLA, Cal, Southern 
Cal and Washington. These schools 
have loosely confederated in a quasi 
conference all their own, known 
grandly as the “Athletic Association 
of Western Universities.” 

S tanford is the only really puis- 
sant football school remaining in 
the shattered Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, and has taken the position it will 
not jump to the aborning AAWU un- 
til it sees what it is jumping into. 
Since the secessionists, who have been 
talking in grandiose terms of a new 
national conference to include such 
heavyweights as Notre Dame, Army, 
Navy and the Air Force Academy, 
do not at the moment have any head- 
quarters, published code of ethics or 
enforcement machinery, Stanford is 
sitting tight, not about to do business 
with any group which carries its office 
around in its pocket. Stanford, it is 
to be assumed, will ultimately throw 
in with its traditional rivals but only 
on clearly defined terms — probably 
Stanford’s terms— and it pretty much 
resists any pressure attempts to trig- 
ger its entrance into the game until 
it can cut the cards and count the 
pot itself. 

With this in mind, Stanford’s Lie- 
bendorfer squired his new coach 
through the reef-ridden shoals of press 
c inferences in hostile Los Angeles with 
a fervent plea for a no-comment type 
of approach on the part of Curtice. 
But Curtice, characteristically, was 
not interested in defense. “When the 
questions got sticky,” recalls one 


newsman who attended Curtice’s 
introductory interviews, "old Jack 
talked three times as fast and said 
three times as little.” “Jack takes 
your questions seriously — but not 
very,” confided another. 

Instead of saying “no comment,” 
Curtice simply offered no comment- 
several hundred words of it. He was 
asked, for instance, how it was he 
gave up a post as athletic director 
and coach to accept one as merely 
coach. A familiar, crinkly grin spread 
across his features. “You know,” he 
said chummily, “that was the funni- 
est thing — I mean my being both 
coach and director of athletics, don’t 
you see? Say, I used to have some fun 
with those old boys up there at Salt 
Lake City. I’d like to get up before 
the Quarterback Club and all that, 
don’t you see, and I’d say to ’em, ‘Ya 
know, as athletic director, I’m ’bout 
half-thinkin’ I ought to let that li’l 
ole bald-headed coach of ours go.’ 
But then I’d pretend to think a min- 
ute and I’d say, ‘Oh, hell, I guess he’s 
adoin’ the best he can. I mean, bein’ 
a family man and all that, we ought 
to keep him on. He’s not very bright 
but he’s atryin’.’ Yessir, I had me a lot 
of fun with those folks up there.” 

So far as Cactus Jack was con- 
cerned, this was directly responsive 
to the question and, having answered 
it at least to his own complete satis- 
faction, he would lean forward and 
smile disarmingly at his questioner. 
Another man wanted to know what 
he thought of the future of Pacific 
Coast football. “Oh, Lordy, as the 
woodchuck said when the hawk 
grabbed him, I expect football is like 
the li’l ole cat who kept falling off the 
ladder. He just kept cornin’ back up 
again.” And so it went. Time and 
again, the old (Transylvania College) 
quarterback stepped out of the cup 
and got the ball away just before the 
interviewer could bring him down. 

“I think the thing that sticks out 
in your mind about Jack's coaching,” 
observes Coach Prothro slowly, “is 
the way he keeps it loose and funny 
—but with effort. By that I mean with 
effort on the part of the players and 
coaches. He doesn’t believe in pam- 
pering anybody but he manages to 
make it pretty pleasant out there just 
by his own personality. He talks a lit- 
tle country to the boys but just to 
try to be humorous. He can sound 
like he’s lecturing on Shakespeare if 
he wants to. But his great plus is that 
when he starts talking to the boys he 

continued 
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the -vow boys" got name when they vowed never to lose to with backfield of (left to right) Bones Hamilton, Bill Paulman, 
USC, which had won five straight. They kept vow, and in 1935 Bobby Grayson and Jimmy Coifs beat SMU in Rose Bowl 7-0. 


CACTUS IN THE ivy continued 

starts to get more and more excited 
and enthusiastic, saying, ‘Now, fellas, 
we’re goin’ to do this and then we’re 
goin’ to do that,’ and by the time he 
gets through he’s got them to think- 
ing, ‘By gosh, that’s the way we’re 
goin’ to do ’er.’ ” 

“I’ll never forget when we went 
back to West Point to play Army last 
year,” reminisces Grosscup. “We 
were in the locker room and, frankly, 
we were just like a lot of country boys. 
I mean, to tell the truth, we were a 
little scared. I mean, there’s this big 
crowd and there are cannons going off 
and the Cadets are marching and all 
that. 

“And then, here comes old Jack 
into the locker room and he’s rubbing 
his belly and kind of laughing to him- 
self. He turns to us with a perfectly 
straight face and says, ‘Now, fellas, 
the first time you get the ball I want 
you to line up in a double-flanker 
right and run a 30-late. Next play, 
you fake a 30-late and you, Lee, hit 
Vaughan on a wingback middle pat- 
tern. Next play, another double- 
flanker right and, Lee, you’re going 
to run a down-and-out to Stuart 
Vaughan. Next play, you’re going to 
hit your end with a shovel pass and 
lateral to the fullback. 

“Now, on the following play, 
George Boss, you’re going to kick the 
conversion.” 

The dressing room, reports Gross- 
cup, exploded with laughter. “But 
do you know the best?” he adds. “It 
happened!” 

As a football coach, it is Curtice’s 


duty to keep up the morale not only 
of his players but of his fans. This 
role gets him into more service club 
lunches than a president of the cham- 
ber of commerce. A recent one found 
him rolling down the highway to 
Modesto, Calif., a cow and canta- 
loupe town in the heart of the state’s 
thriving San Joaquin Valley with 
Assistant Coach Bob Ghilotti as 
chauffeur. 

At Modesto it turned out there 
XA.had been a mixup in the dates of 
the Rotary luncheon. “There’s been 
a mixup in the schedule, Coach,” ex- 
plained the program chairman in 
some distress. “Today it is ‘Over- 
throw Day.’ We got to change offi- 
cers. We. tried to get the highway 
patrol to stop you bn the way down 
but they couldn’t find you.” Coach 
Curtice looked reproachfully at 
Ghilotti. “You see, Bobby, I told 
you that officer looked friendly. I 
mean he wasn’t shooting at us or any- 
thing like that. We oughtn’t to of 
run away from him like that.” 

The Rotarians chuckled and 
brightened. “All it means, Coach,” 
soothed one, “is that you’ll only have 
to talk 15 minutes instead of 30.” 
“Fifteen minutes!” exploded Cur- 
tice. “I usually bow that long!” 

His speech that day, when he got 
to make it, was typically breezy and 
extemporaneous. “Ya know,” he 
said, buttoning the third button on 
his suit jacket, “in this state you nev- 
er know whether to be Ivy League 
like this, or [now unbuttoning his 
jacket and letting his belly flop over 
his belt, into which he thrust his 


thumbs| a big, ole Cadillac-drivin’ 
cattleman from Tay-ax-as!” As al- 
ways, it drew a big laugh from his 
listeners. 

“But I would like to say I’m in 
what I consider a privileged profes- 
sion. Just think of the privilege of 
one little ole short-legged, bald- 
headed rooster like myself who can 
stand out in the middle of a stadium 
full of 90,000 people and realize down 
deep in his heart that purt’ near ever’ 
one of those 90,000 people feel they 
can do a better job of running the 
team than I can! 

“Lots of people ask me how I 
stayed in coachin’ all these years— 
bein’ so stupid and all, I mean. Well, 
I’ll tell you. Down in Texas one year, 
I got the biggest, tallest and strong- 
est two boys I could find. Then I gave 
each one of them one of those assort- 
ed scholarships you get at colleges 
down in Texas but not at Stanford— 
and I told these boys they had to do 
only one thing: after we lost a game, 
they had to hoist me up on their 
shoulders and carry me off the field. 
The folks would see that and they’d 
say, ‘Oh, hell, ole Jack ain’t much 
of a coach but you can see the kids 
love him.’ ” 

Curtice becomes entirely serious 
when the subject of the worth of com- 
petitive sports is under discussion: 
“The President himself has said that 
the one great lack in America today 
was the lack of competitive sports 
for our youth. Russia recognizes its 
merit. I get tired when people say, 
for instance, that the Little League 
is having a bad effect on our young- 
sters. I think youngsters should find 
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the -wow boys” brought new glory to Stanford football in . Hugh Gallarneau, Norm Standlee, Frankie Albert and Pete 
1940 under Coach Clark Shaughnessy. Backs (left to right ) Kmetovic led team to Rose Bowl victory over Nebraska 21-13. 


out early what it is to win— and lose. 
Too much of one or the other is not 
good for them. But it is not bad psy- 
chologically for them to have to meet 
defeat at an early age. It is bad for 
them not to. The next time you go to 
a Little League game, you look and 
see who’s doing all the troublemak- 
ing. It’s having a bad effect on the 
adults is what it’s doing. That’s be- 
cause they never learned to be good 
sports when they were young. And 
it shows. 

“It disturbs me every time I real- 
ize that only 10% of our youth is 
under the direction of coaches and 
on organized teams. You all know 
what unorganized corner-lot ball be- 
comes. The great big fellow always 
gets to carry the ball or be at bat 
and the little guys never get to find 
out whether they are any good or not. 
Chances are they’re really better than 
that great big guy but they’ll never 
know it without organized coaching 
to equalize the competition.” 

Like most football coaches, Jack 
Curtice has been given a new auto- 
mobile (a Buick Roadmaster by 
grateful Texans at Texas Western), 
which he later used to drive out of 
town to a better job. But unlike 
most, Jack Curtice seems never to 
have left a bad feeling behind him 
when he departed. Even today, his 
graceful, rambling redwood ranch 
home hard by the Stanford golf 
course is frequently visited by Utah 
alumni vacationing in San Francisco. 
And they are as welcome as they were 
in Salt Lake City. 

Curtice’s wife is the former Mar- 
garet Brittingham from Lunenburg 


County, Virginia. She is the coach’s 
second wife. His first died in a fall 
from a horse in 1941, and Margaret 
has raised Jack’s son and daughter by 
his first marriage as well as their 11- 
year-old son Jimmy. The}' were mar- 
ried at Norfolk in 1943, when Curtice 
was stationed in the Navy there. 

Being a coach’s wife calls for a lit- 
tle play-selecting, too. One of the 
things not to do, Margaret has found, 
is select the wrong game for a post- 
game party. One year at Utah, the 
Idaho game looked like a nice safe 
breather. Utah was an overwhelm- 
ing favorite when Margaret confi- 
dently shoved the turkey in the 
oven before the kickoff. The shocker 
came when Idaho edged Curtice’s 
team 27-21, and the turkey stayed 
in the oven till the meat fell off of 
its own accord. 

Curtice seems stimulated by the 
challenge of West Coast football. Of 
this fact, Prothro observes: “Most 
coaches want to win in as big a league 
as possible to prove themselves.” It 
seems clear that Coach Curtice took 
the new post at some initial financial 
sacrifice. His salary probably is some- 
where between $16,000 and $20,000, 
and at Utah, considering his salary, 
weekly television show and other side 
income possibilities, it is believed the 
Curtice take-home pay was higher. 
But the growth possibilities are pres- 
ent at Stanford. 

For one thing there is “the big 
game.” To Stanfordites and their 
toll-bridge alumni of San Francisco, 
the “big game” is not the seventh 
game of the World Series, Notre 
Dame vs. Army or even a no-limit 


poker session with Nick the Greek 
but the four quarters of the annual 
end-of-November California-S tan- 
ford football game. It is a bit of smug- 
ness which sometimes irritates foot- 
ball fans from other parts of the state 
(to say nothing of Harvard and Y ale), 
but a San Franciscan is not at all 
intending to be funny when he calls 
a Cal-Stanford game in which the 
combined records of the two teams 
may total three victories “the big 
game.” It would be an unforgivable 
gaffe to laugh. The big game got its 
name in the days when it was, in- 
deed, just that and the Cal-Stanford 
tussle pitted two titans of the nation- 
al football scene against each other. 

Under Curtice, Stanford football 
should swing to the winning (and 
moneymaking) side of the schizo- 
phrenic syndrome, and the big game 
should get bigger. There is nothing 
as lurid as the "Vow Boys” or the 
later “Wow Boys” on the horizon, 
but Curtice teams, at least in films, 
look like the most exciting show this 
side of the pros— a show that may 
again fill Stanford’s 90,000-seat sta- 
dium, and incidentally make some 
money. Nor is Cactus Jack merely 
out to entertain. “Listen,” says wife 
Margaret sternly, “Jack may not act 
like it, but he likes to win.” 

Jack himself grins enigmatically. 
“Oh, shucks,” he says. “Goodness 
knows, I’m no better and no worse 
than any other coach. I certainly 
didn’t guarantee anybody I’d win 
every game. But I do think we’ll 
show up for ’em. And there ain’t no- 
body going to beat us without they 
stay awake.” end 
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For active men . . . here’s a tip from Russ Hodges: 



COMPLETE 
YOUR WARDROBE 
WITH 

JOHMC. 

fcoberfs 


M3380. New Square Toe Dress 
Casual in Black Mellow Grain. 
M3381. In Ivywood. 


Your activities may not be as varied and strenuous 
as Russ Hodges’, but your shoe wardrobe should be 
ready for every occasion. 

You should have a dress shoe. You should have a pair 
for street or office. And one for leisure wear. 


Take it from Russ: “There’s a JOHN C. ROBERTS 
shoe to fill every spot in your active wardrobe . . . 
and fill it smartly! That’s why I look for the J.C.R. 
label in every pair I buy.” 


M3292. Black smooth leather 
Dress Slipon. M3294. Same 
style and color with Mellow 
Grain vamp-inlay. 


M3 348. Ivywood Mellow Grain 
blucher oxford. M3346. Black. 
M3347. Teak Brown. 


H. H. 
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LOU GROZA 
TEACHES YOU 



THE PLACE KICK 


TOLD TO DUDLEY DOUST 

Drawings by Robert Riger 

Lou Groza, who at the age of 34 is now in his 
13th year as a star tackle for the Cleveland 
Browns, ranks as the greatest place kicker in 
football history. The 628 points he has scored 
with his toe is a record which may last forever 


I T might come under the heading of irony to note 
that when the College All-Stars beat Detroit in Au- 
gust they used one of the pros’ favorite weapons, the 
field goal, to do it. Bobby Joe Conrad kicked four field 
goals, equaling my best record for a single game. Maybe 
it's more important to point out that Conrad's perform- 
ance may be a sign of the importance the kicker has 
assumed in college football because of the new rule for 
points after touchdown. If a team doesn’t have a place- 
kicking threat, the opponent can spread its defenses on 
the goal line and make it that much more difficult to 
run or pass for the two-point conversion ; with the kick- 
ing threat you are sure of one point, and the two points 
will be easier since the opposition will have to put pres- 
sure on your kicker. Also, a three-point field goal will 
come in handy in erasing a two-point conversion edge. 

Now more than ever it would be worthwhile for a 
youngster to master the art of place-kicking. On the fol- 
lowing pages I tell about the things I have learned 
through the years, things it took me a long while to per- 
fect but which any young man can learn if he will prac- 
tice. Successful place-kicking is largely a matter of tim- 
ing, and you get the timing only if you’re willing to 
spend plenty of time practicing. Maybe it’s corny to say 
the foot is back in college football, but, believe me, it is. 

CONTINUED 
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LOU GROZA cLiitinued 


Placing the ball 



i i 


I will start first with the kickoff, because all the basic move- 
ments of place-kicking are involved in it, and in kicking field 
goals you simply modify to fit the situation. On the kickoff I use 
a kicking tee. I set the ball straight up and down, so it won’t fall 
forward or get blown off. If I tilted the ball, too. I'd get lots of 
loft but not nearly the distance I want. Under exceptional wind 
conditions I may alter this rule, tilting the ball back to take ad- 
vantage of a strong following wind. If there is a strong head 
wind, my safety man holds the ball for me, tilting it slightly for- 
ward to get a lower, wind-boring trajectory. Crosswinds don’t 
worry me much. I may even take advantage of one now and 
then by kicking toward a corner and letting the ball tag along 
with the wind. One other thing. I make certain the laces face 
straight down the field. If they are cockeyed, you get uneven 
wind resistance and the ball will be carried off to one side. 


Meeting the ball 



At the moment of contact, I am not trying to kick the ball up 
in the air. What I am trying to do is to drive right through 
the spot on the ball I’m aiming at, drive through it parallel 
to the ground. The point of impact is right on the seam of the 
ball, just below the center. My right ankle locks an instant 
before impact with the ball, the knee locks immediately after, 
and I try to kick right through the ball as far as I can. At 
impact, my hands are coming forward, my eyes are on the spot 
on the ball I want to hit and I’m still leaning forward. I take 
a skip step with my left foot after the ball is away, because of 
the momentum of the kick. The forward lean gives me more of 
a sensation of kicking through the ball and adds to the power 
of the kick at the important moment when I have made contact. 



The equipment 

For a kicker I advise a very snug-fitting pair of football shoes. 
My own are size 1 1 , one size smaller than my street shoes. The 
snugness gives me a better feel of the ball ; for the same reason, 
I don’t wear a heavy pair of sweat socks but a single thin pair. 
Most everyone uses the square kicking toe; it’s harder and, 
being flat across the front, it allows you a slight margin for 
error if the ball is not placed right or if you don't kick squarely. 
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The onside kick 



Fairly often, in both college and professional football, you’ll see 
the onside kick when a team wants to retain possession of the 
ball after scoring. A kickoff is a free ball beyond mid-field, or 10 
yards beyond the lacking point. The object of the onside kick 
is to get the ball just over that 10-yard distance, so that your 
team can recover it and put you on the offense on about the 
50-yard line. For this kick I set the ball on the tee exactly as I 
do for a regular kickoff. The only difference is that I hold back 
on the swing of my right leg. I tap the ball; not just below the 
center, as I normally would, but in the upper third, on the side. 
If it’s kicked properly it hits the ground quickly, takes a very 
high bounce and it’s a free ball by the time it comes down, just 
over the 50-yard line. You’ll have to work at this to find out 
just how hard to tap the ball when you kick it. so that it will 
go far enough down field and take a high enough bounce to give 
your teammates time to get down there and make a recovery. 




The approach and follow-through 

The point at which different kickers take their initial stance 
may vary considerably. You have to work out a spot from 
which you can build up good speed without tiring yourself. For 
me this is 10 yards behind the ball. I stand directly behind the 
ball unless I plan to kick away from some dangerous runner- 
like Ollie Matson. In that case I take a step to the left or right 
but stay on the 30, my right foot on the line, the left back a lit- 
tle, toe to instep. I relax, standing easily on the balls of my feet, 
arms swinging loosely in front of me. I drive hard off my left 
foot, reaching three-quarter speed in a couple of steps. I don’t 


go faster until after the kick; I have better control and a frac- 
tion more time in case I have to adjust for some error. A half 
yard from the ball, I begin my kick. I am on my left foot. My 
right leg is back and just beginning to swing down. It becomes 
a pendulum. I have a feeling it is being thrown downward 
through an arc. At this point it is very important to lock 
your right ankle upward, toes up. I am bent forward to give my- 
self better balance and added straight-ahead impetus. A split 
second after contact, my right knee locks. When I land on my 
right foot, the kick is over and I start looking for blockers. 
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LOU GROZA continued 


Kicking the field goal 

In pro football we are not allowed to use a kicking tee for 
field goals or extra points as you can in school and college 
football. For this reason, I try to mark a spot for my holder 
by scratching a line with my cleats or by pulling out a tuft 
of grass, to give myself an exact point of contact for the 
kick. Not having time for a 10-yard run at the ball, as in 
the kickoff, I have to pick up all my momentum in about 
two and a half yards. First, I take two and a half normal 
walking strides from where the ball will be placed down and 
assume my stance there. This stance is the same as in the 
kickoff, but I take much more care in lining myself up. I 
start my approach to the kick as soon as the pass from the 
center hits my holder’s hands, beginning with a short, rolling 
step (from heel to toe) with my right foot. Then I take a 


long, lunging step, landing on my left foot, the pendulum 
action starting in my right leg as I land. My ankle locks, 
swings down and forward, my left foot is flat on the ground 
and I am leaning over the ball as I make contact. The force 
of the follow-through causes me to take a skipping step on 
my left foot. I usually kick from about seven yards back 
of the line of scrimmage to take advantage of the pocket 
formed by my blockers. If I moved farther back, I would 
give the outside rushers a better rushing angle; up closer, 
the inside linemen and backers, who block most kicks, would 
have a shorter route. Incidentally, I make every field goal 
or extra point kick an all-out effort, regardless of the dis- 
tance involved. You can’t groove the swing of your leg if 
you ease up on the force of the kick for the shorter attempts. 



ready for the snap: Here I am in a balanced position, com- be placed down. My right foot is slightly forward, and my 
pletely relaxed, concentrating on the spot where the ball will arms swing in a relaxed arc. I’ll move as ball hits the holder. 


3 



the approach: The holder has placed the ball on the ground 
as I begin my second and long step. Here is where he will 



rotate the ball to get laces in front if he has time. I am still con- 
centrating on the kicking point, keeping my eyes on the ball. 
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accuracy is paramount: When I set myself for a field goal at- 
tempt, I line up my shoulders with the tops of the goal posts 
(left). That is true even on severe angle kicks, too; while I may 
be at an angle to the line of scrimmage, I am still kicking straight 
between the goal posts, although the target, naturally, has be- 
come much smaller. If the holder places the ball down with the 
laces toward me by mistake, I try to kick under the laces; hit- 
ting them spoils your accuracy, especially on very long kicks. 



2 
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the start: Now the ball has reached the holder's hands, and 
he is preparing to place it down on the spot I have marked. 



laces away if possible. I lead off with my right foot, taking a 
short, rolling step, still concentrating on where the ball will be. 



the contact: As the holder sets ball firmly with one finger, swings like a pendulum, the ankle locks before impact, knee 

I land on my left foot, cocking my right leg. The right leg immediately after. A powerful follow-through gets distance. 
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IT’S GOAL TO GO! 

continued from page 31 

from underneath. Once I tried wear- 
ing a skirt and sweater, which was 
fine for the game, but in the evening 
all the other girls turned up in black 
taffeta, and there I was in my British 
tweeds. At any rate, I never figured 
it out, and part of my silence was due 
to the fact that my teeth were always 
chattering at the game and anything 
I said came out sounding as though 
I was tight. 

But there was safety in silence. A 
girl who cheered too loudly or inap- 
propriately (when the other team 
made a touchdown, for instance) 
was worse than one who sulked, 
and I at least might be chalked 
up as a taciturn and thoughtful 
type, working out the plays in 
advance. Behind my impassivity, 

I was making observations, gain- 
ing in wisdom and insight. My 
pride was ebbing and I was grad- 
ually coming to accept the im- 
portance of what was going on 
below, on the field. After all, it 
was childish to compete with a 
superior force; football, obvious- 
ly, had a great deal that I didn’t. 
There I sat, visions of a broiled 
tenderloin and a Martini float- 
ing through my frivolous mind, 
oddly dressed, ignorant, unde- 
pendable; while on the football 
field a well-ordered predictable 
pageant was going on, full of 
drama and excitement within 
its framework of rules. Looking 
down, my steady-minded date 
knew that when the ball left the 
center’s hands, the players would 
move into action; that when the horn 
was blown, a penalty would follow; 
and if No. 11 made a touchdown, he 
would score six points for his team. 
I, on the other hand, was likely to 
drop my purse under the stands, lose 
a glove or tell a funny story about 
my roommate at the wrong time; I 
might faint from hunger, pass out 
from too many swigs from the flask 
or spend half an hour looking for the 
ladies’ room. I was, if occasionally 
amusing, a squirrel cage of confusion 
in comparison to the beauty and or- 
der at my feet. 

Not only this, but my earnest date, 
observing the game, found positive 
things in it to identify with. He be- 
came in turn each of the players 
breaking away for a 60-yard run, 
kicking a field goal from the 30-yard 
line or catching a game-winning for- 


ward pass in the last 10 seconds of 
play. Best of all, he became No. 9, 
who wounded himself spectacularly 
(but not too seriously) at a crucial 
moment, was carried off the field amid 
cheers and whistles and turned up 
later at one of the cocktail parties 
with his arm in a sling, smiling brave- 
ly. How could I compete with this? 
Searching under the stands for my 
lost lipstick and batiste handkerchief 
hardly served to bring forth surges 
of heroism. Beyond this, football 
embodied my date’s highest val- 
ues. It had virility, competition, 
good fellowship, opportunity for 




“There I was in my British tweeds 

courage, drama and predictability. 

Football was also a tradition; and 
that, to my date at least, was very 
important. It was part of college, 
part of fall, part of the New England 
way of life, and he was gathering 
things from it that would last him for 
years. His father still came back, in 
a raccoon coat, with his mother, who 
had been courted in these very stands. 
When he would be vice-president 
of a Wall Street firm and living in 
a sturdily built house in Scarsdale 
(which was the future I usually vis- 
ualized for my dates) he would come 
back, with coat and hip flask, and 
cheer as ardently as ever. It would al- 
ways be something solid in a world of 
scatterbrained women. 

As the last quarter finished off and 
we drifted back toward the fraterni- 
ty house, it became easier and easier 


to feel mellow and affectionate to- 
ward football. Soon I would be sit- 
ting, warm and comfortable, in some- 
one’s room at the Phi Psi house, ap- 
propriately dressed at last, with a 
drink in my hand and two or three 
bowls of Fritos clearly visible. It 
didn't really matter who had won, 
since either way had certain advan- 
tages. If Amherst lost (which they 
usually did, except when the fresh- 
men were playing the Andover sen- 
iors and my loyalty had been sadly 
torn) we could all be grave and phil- 
osophical about it, saying it was a 
pity, but then Amherst excelled in 
other areas. If Amherst won, it 
was such an exciting novelty that 
my date might lose his grip and 
buy me a steak and a bottle of 
wine at the River Lodge. What 
did it matter? The important 
thing was that a game had been 
played. 

Because of the game, we were 
all united. On a Saturday eve- 
ning during the spring the Phi 
Psis or the Dekes and their dates 
were likely to be a diffuse lot. 
Conversation would be aimless, 
one or two people would get hope- 
lessly drunk, someone would wa- 
ter the beer, the only pianist in 
the house would refuse to play. 
Everyone would be wrapped in a 
fog of his own problems and no 
one cooperated. But after a game 
we were all full of fraternity spir- 
it, raising our glasses on high and 
singing Lord Jeffery Amherst 
loudly. We had a bond; we were 
all in this together. 

I felt this particularly strong- 
ly, since I spent four happy years 
at the Phi Psi house. I knew the cur- 
tains in the living room and the 
cracks in the front steps like my 
own right hand, and at one point, 
toward the end of my senior year, 
I thought of suggesting that they put 
up a plaque for me, a little tribute 
to my constancy. 

But I dismissed the idea as inap- 
propriate. After all, I already had 
my reward. I had learned, in the 
stands, about the kind of men who 
would someday be running the banks, 
law firms, investment houses and col- 
leges of our country. Four years back 
I had longed for a man who would 
feed me wine and recite poetry to me 
on the banks of the river. But sup- 
pose I had gotten him and moved 
into his cold water flat with him 
and taken in laundry to finance the 
continued 
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Sure footed. ..quiet, too! 

One look at that "t” tread tells you why. Extra-deep, 
it glides you through loose snow and slush. 

Sharp and clean, it grips hard-packed roads, 
gets you through where others spin and 
skid. Extra-wide and deliberately spaced, the 
"t's" eliminate snow tire rumble, give you 
maximum comfort and control on dry 
highways and streets. In 14 inch sizes 
for all cars. Black or white sidewalls. 
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IT’S GOAL TO GO! continued 



“HAVE PHILCO... WILL TRAVEL’ 



PHILCO “BRIEF CASE” 



Wherever you go, however you go, you'll take this new 
Philco with you. So compact, so lightweight it's like hav- 
ing TV in a brief case! The secret of this bright, big- 
screen portable is Philco’s new "S-F” (Semi-Flat) picture 
tube that measures less from front to back than any, and 
the new compact, power-packed Wrap-Around chassis. 

Slender Seventeener has the exclusive "Scan-Tenna” 
handle that hides a 39 -inch telescoping antenna. All top 
controls. And, it's finished all around— even the back is 
beautiful. You can own one for as little as $179 95 


— flAwl 

Choose from fashion-wise Blue, Green, 
Gold or stunning scuff resistant vinyl 
finished in Baby Alligator White, Baby 
Alligator Black or Saddle Tan. 



LOOK AHEAD . . . 


PHILCO 



publication of his first book of poems? 
God forbid. Our children might be 
destitute, the wine might run out, 
the washing machine might break 
down and he would be on the banks 
of the river with another woman. 
Now I knew what was good for me: 
a man who got down and looked for 
my lost lipstick, who lent me his 
muffler, who respected law and order 
and tradition and houses in Scarsdale 
and who was part of a way of life 
that had existed for a long time 
and was likely to exist even longer. 
By teaching me all this, Amherst 
had gained a female alumnus. The 
man I married might be a graduate 
of Rollins or the Sorbonne or the 
New School for Social Research— who 
could tell? No matter how often he 
took me back for reunions, he never 
could give me what Amherst had. He 
could take me to strange football 
games in unknown places, jai-alai in 
Spain, cricket in India; it would all 
be interesting, but it would not be 
what I understood. 

The man I did marry, as it turned 
out, graduated from Northwestern 
and took me to Little League games 
in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. He also 
took me to jai-alai in Cuba, bullfights 
in Spain and horse races in Rome. 
Now that we are back in the States 
for a while, he spends a good deal 
of time at Yankee Stadium. I usu> 
ally don’t go with him, but when I 
do I understand why he's there. He 
likes order and predictability and he 
swings the bat with Mickey Mantle 
every time. 

This fall we will probably go to 
some Columbia football games, and 
by now I feel I can take them in my 
stride. I’ll dress properly, I won’t be 
afraid to ask for a hamburger on the 
way and I’ll be able to relax in my 
hard-won understanding. And may- 
be I'll even begin to understand, for 
the first time, just what the hell’s 
going on down on the field. end 
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...the calendar 
and the clock 


"Perhaps the greatest distinction between cruising 
and racing yachtsmen lies in a sense of pace. Your true 
cruiser sails by the calendar, not the clock. The 
moment is what counts: the fact that he is afloat, with 
a good little ship carrying him to another place. 

There is no need to be impatient, nor to fret — only to 
enjoy. But your racing sailor never escapes the scurrying 
second hand. It is probably his most necessary 
competitive attribute. In any given set of conditions, 
he feels how his boat should be going. 

When she is not doing her best, he suffers. 

He must be efficient to be happy.” 

Carteton Mllchell: "At the Wind's Call" 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. January 6. 1958 
Photograph by Richard Meek 

In SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 850,000 families find 
personal meaning in the world of sport through writing 
and photography grounded in a deep knowledge 
and love of that world. Here is a magazine which 
reflects their own drives and desires, their particular 
sort of vitality. For more than 600 advertisers, it is 
a unique path to the hearts, minds and desires of 
America's most contemporary citizens. 
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Something old (the bourbon). Something new 

(the bottles). The old: Walker’s DeLuxe straight bourbon aged 
7 years in cask. The new: Pint and half-pint flasks— curved, with 
JiggerTop. Handsome new labels, too. No bourbon anywhere is more 
deluxe than Walker’s DeLuxe! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 7 YEARS OLD • 36.8 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER A SONS INC.. PEORIA, ILL 
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CONSERVATION: MAJORITY RULE 

Sirs: 

It is surprising that Bill Douglas, with 
his extensive legal experience and outdoor 
background, is opposed to the opening 
of that stretch of still unspoiled Pacific 
coastline to the motoring public! ( A Hike 
for Posterity, SI, Sept. 8.) 

Surely he knows that under our system 
of government the majority rules, and 
all who love the outdoors know that this 
majority insist on their God-given right 
to despoil Nature. 

It would be unfair to require them to 
walk more than a half mile from their cars 
to decorate the landscape with beer cans, 
picnic scraps and broken bottles or to 
uproot shrubs, heave rocks at wildlife 
and start forest fires. So let's get the bull- 
dozers rolling and start building hot-dog 
stands and souvenir shops without fur- 
ther delay! 

Dick Carpenter 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Justice Douglas. I, 
too, think they have enough highways 
along the Washington coastline. 

Let them put the superhighways where 
they really need them. 

Mrs. Edward A. Wood 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 

FLYING: AH, WILDERNESS 

Sirs: 

In your issue of August 25 you have 
a picture of a Cessna 180 equipped with 
floats (The New Age of Private Planes). 
Beneath the picture a paragraph explains, 
“With more than enough power to han- 
dle the extra drag, it lands and takes off 
easily on ‘back-and-beyond’ lakes and 
strips. The plane, as much as any other, 
has changed the Idaho Primitive Area 
from pack-in country to a weekending 
hunter’s or fisherman’s paradise.” 

The above paragraph may give to 
some the impression that landing aircraft 
on water or land within Wilderness or 
Primitive Areas in the National Forests 
is legal. To land aircraft within such an 
area is against the law and also violates 
the ideal under which these areas were 
set up. 

Robert W. Cermak 

Quincy, Calif. 

• Mr. Cermak is mistaken. Not only 
is it legal to land on any of the seven 
airstrips located in the million-acre 
Idaho Wilderness Area, but private 
planes make a far wider public use pos- 
sible, without destroying the essential 
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character of the preserve. In addi- 
tion to two resorts on the Area’s 
fringe— Sulphur Creek Ranch and 
Moose Creek Ranch— there are four 
Primitive fly-in resorts: Pistol Creek 
Lodge, Middle Fork Lodge, Flying 
B Ranch and the Jess Taylor Ranch. 
Those who administer the area wel- 
come flying visitors, especially hunt- 
ers who help keep the large Middle 
Fork of the Salmon deer herd, for 
which there is far too little grazing 
land, under control. Even with a 
limit of two bucks per hunter the 
Middle Fork herd is still “critically” 
dense.— ED. 

FOOTBALL: THE FACTS 

Sirs: 

Several newspapers in the South have 
stated that Jimmy Phillips (A Free Ride 
for Big Red, SI, Aug. 25) was misquoted 
in your article. 

I have much respect for your magazine. 
If your story is the correct one, then 
Phillips should be corrected. People 
lose faith when there are charges of 
misquotation. 

James A. Gerow 

Burlingham, N.C. 

• Sports Illustrated’s article was 
a factual account of Jimmy Phillips’ 
football career and the quotes were 
accurate.— ED. 

FOOTBALL: CAUSE FOR PRIDE 

Sirs: 

In reading the article by your Mr. 
James Murray regarding the unfortunate 
death of Red Sanders, the late football 
coach at UCLA (SI, Aug. 25), I could not 
help noting a statement which can only 
be considered grossly inaccurate. Says 
Mr. Murray: “The West Coast never 
held its head as high in the Rose Bowl as 
when a Sanders eleven took the field to 
represent it.” 

I think it might be wise for you to call 
Mr. Murray’s attention to the following: 

1) UCLA appeared in the Rose Bowl 
four times and lost on every occasion. 

2) The University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia appeared in the Bowl 12 times 
and lost three times. 

3) From 1930 to 1945, USC appeared 
in the Bowl seven times and won on every 
occasion. 

4) USC is the only West Coast football 
team to have won a game from the Big 
Ten since the contract was signed in the 
late ’40s. 

Edgar Allen Yale 

Chicago 

FOOTBALL: READY TO ROLL 

Sirs: 

Thirty-four years ago, the University 
of Michigan "made” Red Grange— as 
your new football forecaster scored four 


tremendous touchdowns against the 
Wolverines in the opening minutes of the 
game (Michigan-Ulinois, 1924). 

In 1958 the University of Michigan 
could “break” Grange as a prognosticator 
— as the dark horse Wolverines are ready 
to roll in the Big Ten. If Red wants to 
keep his average up he had better pick 
Michigan as a steady winner throughout 
the season. 

Roger Stanton 

Detroit 

• All of which demonstrates the perils 
of prognostication even before the 
prognosticator prognosticates. — ED. 

GOLF: MY MAN OF THE YEAR 

Sirs: 

This Knowles guy with his handicap- 
equalizer (The Inequitable Equalizer, SI, 
Aug. 25) has a good point and could 
easily win the Man of the Year award at 
our club. Our local best-ball matches are 
inevitably won by a couple of 12 or 15 
sluggers who turn in cards showing five 
birdies and five 9s, but who backed each 
other up in trouble. Last week my part- 
ner and I (3 and 4 handicap) played a 
match with an 18 and 19. The two hack- 
ers came in with gross 75, 3 over par, to 
our 70 — and we had to give 12 strokes. 
Needless to say, it was a match for only 
13 holes. On the basis Mr. Knowles sug- 
gests, both of our opponents would de- 
serve about 12 handicap. It would of 
course damage their standard of living a 
good deal. Interestingly enough, we re- 
figured the card on a four-ball basis and 
would still have lost about 6 and 4. In the 
case of my partner and myself, our total 
gross scores all year won’t be 10 strokes 
apart. The others’ scores may run from 78 
to 108. But the point is that their handi- 
caps do not accurately reflect their match 
play potentials. And that is what we pay 
(dearly) to see every Saturday. 

Please do not use my name. No matter 
how sore I am, I still have to live with 
these guys. 

Anonymous 

Seattle 

JOHNSON VS. THORPE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Reader Vern Baumgarten (19th hole, 
Sept. 8) has a few of his facts twisted in 
arguing that Jim Thorpe is a better all- 
rounder than Rafer Johnson. 

Thorpe's decathlon performance of 1912 
did not stand as a record "until a few 
years ago.” It was bettered in the Olym- 
pics of 1928, and as a world mark in 1927. 
The world record has been upped an addi- 
tional 11 times since 1927. 

Thorpe’s pentathlon-decathlon double 
in the Olympics was no endurance feat. 
The pentathlon was six days before the 
first day of the decathlon, and the latter 
event was contested over a three-day pe- 
riod, rather than the usual two. 

continued 
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"YOU CAN’T beat A CANADIAN BULKY FOR STYLE" says Henri Richard (the Pocket Rocket), newest 
member of Jantzen’s International Sports Club. To prove the point, take another look at his 100% wool cardigan. You can see the stripes are 
newly designed in richer, muted tones. Thus, like any real "pro” (and good amateurs, too), Henri leaves his flashiness on the ice, but never his 
flair. No longer a Canadian exclusive, this bulky is now carried by better American stores in a masculine range of colors. Sizes 36-46, $15.95. 
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19TH HOLE continued 

It is true that training methods, equip- 
ment and the tracks themselves have im- 
proved since 1912— and so have the com- 
petitors, who put in as much or more time 
training for the decathlon as Johnson, and 
still can’t match him. 

Before selling Johnson short, let’s real- 
ize a few other important facts. Whereas 
Thorpe was 24 years old in his Olympic 
triumphs, Johnson was just a 19-year-old 
freshman when he first broke the world 
decathlon record. And we still haven’tseen 
the best of this tremendous athlete and 
fine gentleman. For big Rafe hurt himself 
in 1956 and hasn’t been sound since. 

The best proof that he is operating at 
something less than 100% efficiency lies 
in the events in which he competes dur- 
ing the regular season. In 1956 he broad- 
jumped 25 feet 5% inches (making the U.S. 
Olympic team) and hurdled the highs in 
13.8, both marks among the half dozen 
best in the world that year. By this time 
he already had run 100 meters in 10.5, 220 
yards in 21.0 and 400 meters in 47.9, plus 
the 220 lows in 22.7. He was, obviously, 
a speed type, ideally suited for the sprints, 
hurdles and broad jump. 

But then he banged up his knee and sat 
out most of the 1957 season and part of 
the 1958 campaign. Still unable to put his 
knee to the test of hurdling or jumping, 
Rafer turned to the weights, and in one 
amazing day (April 26 against Stanford) 
put the shot 54 feet 11 }4 inches, threw the 
discus 170 feet 9}'% inches and the javelin 
237 feet 10 inches. No one man has ever 
done so well in these three events — in one 
day, or in a lifetime. 

With practically no sprinting, hurdling, 
jumping or vaulting behind him this year, 
Johnson still shattered the world decath- 
lon mark. Should he be completely healthy 
in 1960 he will score so many points that 
he will again amaze those of us who think 
we cannot be amazed by anything the 
fabulous athlete does. 

Bert Nelson 
Publisher, Track and Field News 
Los Altos, Calif. 

AMERICA'S CUP: REMEMBER PAINE 

Sirs: 

I have read Carleton Mitchell’s excel- 
lent article Which Will It Be? (SI, Sept. 1) 
with great interest. I feel, however, that 
in discussing the selection of Ratnbou' over 
Yankee in 1934 and her subsequent suc- 
cessful defense of the America’s Cup over 
Endeavour some important facts have 
been overlooked. 

“Superior crew work” did "undoubted- 
ly” carry Rainbow to victory. A most im- 
portant contributor to this superior crew 
work, however, was Frank C. Paine, de- 
signer of Yankee and an important mem- 
ber of her afterguard, as well as one of her 
chief financial backers. Endeavour won 
the first two races, and the situation 
looked desperate for Rainbow. An im- 
portant reason for this state of affairs, 
according to the memoirs of C. Sherman 
Hoyt, mainstay of Rainbow's afterguard, 
was the complete inability of the U.S. 
crew to handle a parachute spinnaker 
properly. At this juncture, the Rainbow 
group borrowed Yankee’s parachute, along 
with the expert services of Frank Paine 


to supervise its handling. The latter, a 
sportsman in the truest sense, forgot his 
chagrin at Yankee’s debatable elimination 
and bent all his efforts to help the Rain- 
bou- cause. Many well-informed yachts- 
men believe that Paine was largely respon- 
sible for pulling the fat out of the fire. This 



THE LATE FRANK PAINE 


added an ironic touch to the selection of 
Rainbow over Yankee on the basis of su- 
perior crew work and equipment. 

I believe that this should be pointed 
out now out of respect for the memory of 
one of our greatest yacht designers and 
sailors and, above all, one of our great 
sportsmen, the late Frank Cabot Paine. 

Frank J. Mather III 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


AMERICA'S CUP: LITTLE BOYS BLUE 

Sirs: 

I was much amused by the delineation 
in text and drawing of Harold Vander- 
bilt ( Ten Men and a $ 1,0 Cup, SI, 
Sept. 8). I recently came across a photo- 
graph of the "living legend,” as George 
Plimpton characterized Vanderbilt, when 
the legend was only a short, short story. 

The picture (below) shows Harold Van- 
derbilt with his cousin J. Watson Webb 



COUSINS VANDERBILT AND WEBB 


on the beach at Nice. Both boys must 
have been around 6 or 7, which would 
make it about 1890. Harold and my 
father grew up to be among the great 


sportsmen of their generation, so the 
sailor suits may have been prophetic. 

J. Watson Webb Jr. 

Los Angeles 


BASEBALL: ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 

Sirs: 

I note with interest your editorial (Big 
League Balance Sheet, SI, Sept. 1) which 
reads as follows: 

“The events of the past five years, 
during which the Boston Braves, the St. 
Louis Browns, the Philadelphia Athletics, 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and the New York 
Giants have seemingly saved their shirts 
[italics mine] by pulling up stakes and 
performing before a new audience, sug- 
gest that nothing is better for ailing base- 
ball business [italics again mine] than a 
change of scenery.” 

I fear that the above statement con- 
veys the misleading impression that the 
Brooklyn Dodgers were a sick franchise 
financially even though the article from 
which it is extracted makes the very 
valid point that geographical removal of 
baseball franchises will not necessarily 
produce an economic panacea for the 
ball club that moves. In the case of the 
Dodgers, as you of course know, the 
figures in the Congressional Record estab- 
lish that the Brooklyn club made more 
money for the 10-year period prior to 
its removal than any other team in the 
National League. Even in recent years, 
when Milwaukee became the lone Na- 
tional League team to outdraw Brooklyn 
in home attendance, the Dodgers probab- 
ly made up the difference— or even ex- 
ceeded it— by way of television revenue 
(Milwaukee does not telecast its games). 
The basic point is that the Dodger de- 
parture from Brooklyn was without eco- 
nomic justification. 

Incidentally, so in lesser degree was 
the Giant removal. The same figures in 
the Congressional Record— and nobody 
did a better job of presenting them than 
Sports Illustrated (SI, July 1, ’57) — 
disclose that for the 10-year period prior 
to the San Francisco adventure, the New 
York Giants were among the three 
moneymaking clubs of the National 
League. When the Giants moved, the 
front office was ailing financially, but 
the people of New York City and environs 
were not to blame. 

Howard Cosell 

New York City 


BASEBALL: BROTHERLY LOVE 

Sirs: 

I don’t think that Phillie fans can be 
excused from accusations of bad conduct 
by the discomfort of Connie Mack Sta- 
dium or the Sunday blue laws, as Reader 
Mark Finston attempts to do (19th 
Hole, Sept. 1 ) in rebuttal to Richard 
Pollard’s article (On the Road with the 
“Freaks," SI, Aug. 11). Having observed 
many a basketball game at the Palestra, 
I can attest to the fact that Philadel- 
phians as basketball fans are the loutish 
equals of their baseball-loving confreres. 

May I suggest that Philadelphians 
merely have an acute lack of the brother- 
ly love which gave their city its name? 

Charlie Monaghan 

New York City 
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Pat on the Back 



CHESTER J. LAROCHE 

‘Never de-emphasize the value of winning’ 


In the turbulent world of college football many a hard 
kick is aimed at the game itself. The man who winces 
most sharply at this occasional roughing from skeptical 
educators and from football’s often self-seeking family 
of coaches and players is Chet LaRoche, the best friend 
college football ever had. 

To LaRoche, football ranks with family, church and 
school as a “training ground for men of spirit and incu- 
bator of competitive fiber.” As successful and hard- 
hitting a businessman today as he was a Yale quarter- 
back 42 years ago, Chet LaRoche is an evangelical ad- 
mirer of the old-fashioned virtues of determination and 
grit. He is by temperament a man who seeks solutions 
in action (some years ago, annoyed with having to ran- 
som his hat every time he ate in a restaurant, he started 
his own with Author-Artist Ludwig Bemelmans). To 
champion football’s cause, Chet LaRoche spearheaded 
the creation of the National Football Foundation and 


Hall of Fame “to mobilize the game as a vital force 
in preparing American youth for the competitive busi- 
ness of everyday living.” 

Eventually the foundation expects to build a Hall of 
Fame in New Brunswick, N.J. Of far greater concern 
is the foundation’s mission to serve as spokesman for 
college football and through its members (all of whom 
have a personal commitment to football) to help chart 
a course midway between atrophy and excess. On Octo- 
ber 28 the foundation will kick off its ’58 season with a 
dinner in New York (invited speaker: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the U.S. and ex-football player, West 
Point ’15), at which coaches and players elected this 
year to its Hall of Fame will be introduced and a gold 
medal will be given to the man “who has distinguished 
himself by his service to football.” Whoever he may be, 
he is likely to agree with LaRoche that in football, as in 
all athletics, “spirit must predominate over technique.” 
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1 jacket shown is tailored by Cape Aim of 100% Du Pont nylon. In black-white and red-black. About $29.95 al fine stores e 


WARM... YET LIGHT 

Don't be weighted down in cold weather— wear this 
warm, lightweight jacket of "Taslan” textured nylon 


Il’s soft "Taslan”* textured nylon on 
the outside . . . nylon quilt on the inside, 
and it weighs a mere 31 ounces! That 
means you can he as active as you want 
in cold weather. For jackets made with 
Du Pont nylon keep body heat in, cold out. 
without weighing you down. Du Pont 
nylon also makes jackets wash and wear. 


Little, if any, ironing is needed after this 
jacket is washed. And because Du Pont 
nylon is so long-wearing, you’ll enjoy 
wearing this jacket for a long time. See 
jackets made with Du Pont nylon soon! 

•"Tcslon" is Du Ponl's registered trodemork designating 
textured yarns made in accordance with quality standards 
set by Du Pont. Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the 
fabric or jacket shown here. 


INJV'LOINl 




THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Known by the company it keeps 

Art lias many elements— and the greatest of these 
are three: inspiration, dedication, and that vital 
center— talent. As these define the difference between 
average paintings and a masterpiece, they also mark 
the distinction between other whiskies and V. O. 


IMPORTED Wo 

WORLD'S FINEST CANADIAN WHISKY 


SEAGRAM-OISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEN0...0F RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 


